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The  School  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  following 
reports :  In  the  Superintendent's  report,  our  citizens  will 
find  most  of  the  information  which  they  need,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  our  public*  schools,  and  judge  of  their  improve- 
ments and  dehViences.  Still  there  are  points  of  one  kind  or 
another,  which  deserve  special  attention,  and  there  are  some 
matters  that  demand  the  best  considered  and  promptest  ac- 
tion, which  can  be  given  to  them. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  more  general 
and  thorough  system  of  instruction  in  penmanship  into  our 
schools.  And  the  experiment  has  now  been  tried  long  enough 
to  show  its  results.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  W.  W.  Potter  was 
employed  to  give  instruction  in  this  department,  and  now 
gives  lessons  once  a  week  in  forty-three  schools.  By  adopting 
a  system  of  writing,  which  directs  how  each  letter,  and  every 
part  of  a  letter,  shall  be  formed,  and  using  the  blackboard 
as  a  guide,  bad  habits  are  more  easily  corrected,  and  the  best 
method  adopted.  And  after  an  experience  of  three  years 
the  results  are  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  In  the 
Grammar  Schools  particularly,  the  difference  between  their 
first  specimens  and  their  present  hand-writing : — the  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  have  mastered  the  system  so  that  all 
seem  to  write  alike  : — and  the  neatness,  correctness  and  even 
elegance,  which  the  writing  shows ; — all  speak  well  for  the 
system,  and  its  teacher.    The  specimens  of  hand-writing  pre- 
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sented  by  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School, 
more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  were  of  the  same  character, 
and  even  more  uniformly  excellent.  This  successful  result 
has  been  reached  by  the  skill,  fidelity,  and  enthusiasm  of  our 
teacher  in  this  department.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
nearly  two  thousand  children  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  such 
instruction  ; — instruction  such  as  most  of  our  teachers  are  not 
capable  of  giving  ; — and  that  the  expense  of  it  is  so  trifling 
to  each  pupil,  compared  with  the  cost  of  taking  private 
writing  lessons,  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the  plan  will  be 
apparent.  To  this  department  ought  to  be  appended  some  in- 
struction in  Drawing,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  beginning 
here  before  long;. 

Another  important  feature  has  been  introduced  into  our 
system  of  instruction,  and  though  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of 
results,  we  hope  much  from  it.  It  is  the  training  schools, 
or  the  schools  where  young  and  inexperienced  teachers 
are  themselves  trained  for  their  work.  The  salaries  we  can 
offer  for  teachers  in  our  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools, 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compete  very  successfully 
with  higher  schools,  and  secure  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Schools  for  such  service.  But  there  are  always  graduates  of 
our  own  High  School,  who  wish  to  teach,  and  who  with  train- 
ing themselves,  and  with  some  experience  under  the  care  of  our 
accomplished  teachers,  would  help  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
Six  of  the  schools  in  the  State  Street  building  have  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  where  young  teachers  are  put  in 
charge  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils  each,  and  Miss  Bancroft,  an  ex- 
perienced and  accomplished  teacher,  superintends  the  whole. 
By  such  training  of  our  young  teachers  for  one,  two,  or  three 
terms,  and  then  transferring  them  to  other  schools,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  wants  may  be  in  part  supplied,  and  that  some  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  may  be  gradually  introduced 
into  all  our  schools.  It  will  be  well  for  the  public  to  keep 
w  atch  of  this  experiment. 

The  Half  Time  School  at  Indian  Orchard,  is  a  still  more 
novel  and  uncertain  experiment,  but  full  of  interest  if  it  is 
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found  to  succeed,  and  likely  to  work  an  important  change  in 
our  manufacturing  communities.  Our  laws  forbid  manufact- 
urers to  employ  children  between  certain  ages,  who  have  not 
attended  school  one  term  at  least  during  the  year.  By  the 
present  arrangement,  such  children  attend  school  three  hours 
each  day  through  the  entire  year,  and  work  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  the  mills.  By  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  mills  at  Indian  Orchard,  and 
also  by  generously  paying  these  operatives  full  wTages  for  about 
three-quarters  time,  the  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  and  do- 
ing something  to  educate  a  class,  who  by  removing  from  place 
to  place,  and  under  one  pretense  and  another,  and  in  spite  of  the 
laws,  are  deriving  very  little  benefit  from  our  public  schools. 
The  fear  is,  that  our  manufacturers  may  not  appreciate  such 
an  influence  upon  their  operatives,  and  upon  the  character  of 
their  villagers,  and  so  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  such 
wages  for  so  few  hours  of  work.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  results  will  justify  the  plan. 

A  well  arranged  plan  has  be£n  adopted  to  carry  into  effect 
the  laws  which  relate  to  Truancy,  and  something  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  respect.  Our  laws  assume  that  no  one 
is  qualified  for  citizenship  without  a  common  education.  The 
State  therefore  provides  the  means  of  education,  and  makes 
them  free  to  all,  and  then  deems  it  a  crime,  to  deprive  another, 
or  to  deprive  one's  self,  of  such  a  benefit.  And  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  are  "  not  attending 
school,  or  without  any  regular  occupation,  or  growing  up  in 
ignorance "  may  be  fined,  or  sent  to  some  Reform  School. 
Each  city  or  town  is  also  authorized  to  establish  a  Reform 
School  of  its  own,  for  this  class  of  persons,  and  they  may  be 
sent  there,  if  it  is  thought  best,  instead  of  being  fined.  Un- 
der these  laws,  one  win£  of  the  Almshouse  has  been  set 
apart  for  such  a  Reform  School,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  suitable  matron.  And  there  has  been  established*  what  is 
called  an  Ungraded  School,  where  habitual  Truants  who 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  may  be  kept  under 
instruction  until  they  can  return  to  the  Graded  Schools. 
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This  Ungraded  School  is  put  in  charge  of  a  gentleman,  who 
is  made  the  principal  truant  officer.  And  it  is  made  his  duty 
to  look  up  all  truants,  and  investigate  the  cases  reported  to 
him  from  all  the  public  schools.  And  having  a  female  assistant 
with  whom  he  can  leave  his  school,  when  required  to  do  so, 
he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  cases.  He  is  to  visit  the  homes  of 
such  children  and  ascertain  whether  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians know  of  their  absence  from  school,  and  whether  there  is 
any  good  reason  for  it.  He  is  expected  to  do  it  in  a  kind  and 
sensible  way,  and  so  as  to  make  parents  feel  that  he  is  aiding 
them,  and  seeking  the  good  of  their  children.  When  satisfied 
that  they  are  real  truants  and  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
preventing  it,  they  are  taken  to  the  Ungraded  School,  which 
they  are  required  to  attend  regularly,  until  their  attainments 
and  habits  admit  them  to  some  of  the  Graded  Schools.  But 
if  they  are  irregular  there,  they  are  given  to  understand  that 
they  will  be  taken  before  the  Police  Court,  and  committed  to 
the  Reform  School.  This  is  sufficient  with  most  children  to 
secure  their  regular  attendance,  so  that  there  are  only  twenty- 
two  in  the  Reform  School  and  these  are  the  worst  class  in  the 
City,  some  of  whom  would  be  in  jail,  if  they  were  not  there. 
The  result  has  been,  that  the  attendance  upon  all  our  schools 
has  been  increased,  and  made  more  regular.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  of  the  City,  who  are  deemed  by  our 
laws  of  suitable  age  to  attend  the  public  schools,  are  in  them. 
And  of  the  class  of  vagrant  children,  which  is  so  large  in 
every  large  town,  and  who  would  be  quite  likely  to  grad- 
uate in  the  street  school  as  roughs  and  villains,  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  a  large  portion  are  in  school,  and  receiving  an  ed- 
ucation and  training  which  will  be  likely  to  make  good  citi- 
zens of  them.  This  department  however  requires  constant 
care,  and  the  results  will  always  depend  upon  the  attention 
that  is  given  to  it.  The  worst  cases  are  not  all  readied  yet, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be,  without  a  more  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  law,  so  long  as  there  are  parents  who 
encourage  their  children  in  truancy,  and  for  the  slightest 
compensation  deprive  them  all  their  lives  long  of  a  decent  ed- 
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n cation.  The  law  makes  this  a  crime,  and  punishes  manu- 
facturers for  doing  it,  and  should  not  parents  be  held  amenable 
to  the  law,  even  though  they  are  parents,  when  they  attempt 
such  a  wrong  upon  their  families  and  upon  society?  In  this 
connection,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  recommendation  of 
his  Honor  the  Mayor,  that  the  Reform  School  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  Almshouse,  to  some  more  suitable  place.  So 
long  as  the  school  was  an  experiment,  such  accommodations 
were  deemed  sufficient,  but  since  it  has  proved  a  success,  and 
is  to  be  permanent,  and  one  of  the  important  institutions  of 
the  City,  better  arrangements  should  be  made  for  it,  where  the 
children  can  have  more  room,  and  be  separated  from  the  poor 
and  the  sick  and  be  put  to  some  healthy  and  useful  work. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  is  also  being  en- 
larged and  improved.  A  Preparatory  Department  was  estab- 
lished two  years  and  a  half  ago,  where  the  more  advanced 
pupils  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  could  be  instructed  in 
higher  branches,  and  those  who  were  to  pursue  the  Classical 
course,  should  begin  to  make  some  progress  in  Latin,  before 
they  were  transferred  to  the  upper  room.  This  department 
contains  twenty-five  pupils.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  a  four  years'  course  of  study  in  the  High  School,  instead 
of  three,  the  former  limit,  and  the  present  Senior  Class,  in- 
stead of  graduating,  will  enter  upon  a  fourth  year  of  study, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Autumn  term.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement will  increase  very  considerably  the  number  in  the 
High  School  ;  an  increase  which  has  already  been  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  three  years  ago,  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  at  present,  and  which  will  bring  the  number  up 
to  at  least  three  hundred  under  the  new  system.  But  it  is  a 
desirable  improvement,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  a 
more  complete  and  thorough  business  education,  the  need  of 
which  is  now  so  much  felt.  More  distinct  reference  must  be 
had.  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  en^a^e  in  mechan- 
ieal,  manufacturing,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  just  as  we  now 
have  to  a  preparation  for  college  and  the  professions.  The 
High  School  will  always  be  the  People's  College,  where  the 
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greatest  number  will  receive  an  education  in  the  higher 
branches,  and  their  necessities  must  be  regarded.  And  it  is  ex- 
pected, that  this  new  arrangement  will  provide  for  such  neces- 
sities. There  are  also  those  who  can  afford  the  time,  and 
wish  to  have  their  children  go  through  a  more  thorough 
course  of  study,  and  some  who  wish 'to  have  their  sons  pre- 
pared for  college.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  citizens  to 
know,  that  the  arrangements  made  to  meet  this  latter  want, 
and  make  the  Classical  Department  of  the  High  School  a 
thorough  one,  have  proved  eminently  successful.  Our  grad- 
uates have  found  admission  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst,  and 
Wesleyan  University  if  not  at  others,  on  as  good  a  footing  as 
those  from  the  best  classical  academies  of  the  country,  and 
are  there  doing  much  honor  to  themselves,  and*  to  us.  Such 
enlargements  and  improvements  have  of  course  involved  in- 
creased expense,  and  require  increased  accommodations.  We 
have  entirely  outgrown  the  capacity  of  our  High  School  build- 
ing. Our  very  prosperity  is  embarrassing  us.  If  our  school 
was  not  so  good,  and  the  course  of  study  not  so  complete,  and 
the  teachers  poorer,  and  the  education  furnished  less  valuable, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  in  want  of  it,  nor  would  they  con- 
tinue so  long  in  the  school,  and  our  present  accommodations 
would  prove  ample  enough.  But  as  things  now  are,  and  es- 
pecially if  improvements  are  to  go  on,  we  must  have  more 
room,  and  considerably  more,  to  meet  even  the  present  de- 
mands made  upon  us.  We  are  aware  of  the  heavy  expenses 
incurred  by  the  City,  within  the  last  three  years,  for  new 
school  buildings.  But  they  have  done  so  much  to  improve 
our  schools,  and  have  already  become  such  just  cause  for  hon- 
est pride,  that  few  will  regret  their  erection.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  graded  system,  by  which  each  school  contains 
only  those  of  the  same  standing,  and  the  whole  school  can  be 
taught  in  one,  or  at  most  two  classes,  and  which  so  facilitates 
and  improves  instruction,  could  only  have  been  effected  by 
having  new  school-houses,  and  built  with  reference  to  this 
plan.  This  plan  is  now  so  nearly  carried  out,  that  out  of 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  pupils,  less  than  two 
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hundred  lose  the  benefits  of  it.  The  truth  is  we  are  beinor  re- 
paid  already  for  our  expenditures.  We  are  providing  all  our 
citizens  with  the  means  of  educating  their  children  well,  and 
whether  they  are  destined  for  business,  or  college  and  a  pro- 
fession, parents  are  discovering  that  they  can  be  educated  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  here,  than  at  some  fashionable  school  or 
Classical  Academy.  It  is  an  inducement  to  families  to  settle 
here,  and  brings  the  best  kind  of  families.  It  is  giving  intel- 
ligence  to  our  industry,  dignity  and  culture  to  our  population, 
and  making  our  City  a  desirable  one  to  live  in.  And  as  ed- 
ucation is  always  the  most  important  and  profitable  industry 
of  Xew  England,  all  needful  and  wise  expenditures  will  be 
justified,  even  though  they  are  heavy. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  express  their  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  of  our  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
His  abilities  and  fidelity,  the  good  understanding  maintained 
between  him  and  his  teachers,  his  readiness  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions,  and  the  care  and  wisdom  with  which  his  experi- 
ments are  made,  afford  the  Committee  much  satisfaction  and 
are  constantly  adding  to  the  efficiency  and  worth  of  our 
whole  school  system. 

S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM, 

for  the  Committee, 

Springfield,  Mas3.,  December  31,  1868. 


Superintendent's  Report. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee : 

Your  "Rules"  require  the  Superintendent  at  "the  close 
of  the  year  "  to  make  a  report  "  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  schools."  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  City  for  the 
support  of  schools  is  so  great,  the  interests  involved  are  so  im- 
portant, and  the  management  of  the  details  of  the  schools  is 
to  so  great  an  extent  put  into  his  hands  as  the  agent  of  the 
Committee,  that  there  is  an  especial  fitness  in  the  requirement. 

EXPENSES. 
The  whole  amount  of  school  expenses  for  the  year, 
exclusive  of  amount  for  school  books,  and  for  re- 
pairs is  -  -  -  -   .      $66,474  38 

The  amount  paid  to  teachers  is,  -  -  •      50,626  14 

For  repairs,         -----  7,529  04 

For  fuel,       -  -  -  -  -  -       5,196  24 

For  "care  of  school-houses,"  maps,  globes,  books  of 
reference,  school-room  supplies,  books  for  the  poor, 
and  salaries  of  Agent  and  Superintendent,     -  10,652  00 

This  amount  is  greater  than  last  year  by  $15,861,54,  and 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  an  increase  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  partly  by  an  increase  in  their  number,  partly  by  in- 
creased bills  for  fuel  and  partly  by  very  general  repairs. 

In  accordance  with  the  statute  requiring  School  Commit- 
tees to  make  provision  by  which  school  books  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  pupils  at  only  such  an  advance  from  cost  as  will 
cover  expenses,  books  have  been  obtained  the  last  year  at  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent.  This  has  taken  some  of  my 
time  that  would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  the  schools  es- 
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pecially  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  This  is  now  so  sys- 
tematized that  it  will  be  less  of  an  interruption  hereafter. 
The  teachers  have  readily  rendered  their  aid  in  the  matter. 
The  advantages  are  that  the  pupils  obtain  their  books  at  quite 
a  reduction  from  the  ordinary  retail  prices,  and  that  the  schools 
are  much  more  promptly  supplied  with  books,  and  thus  brought 
earlier  into  complete  working  order.  The  book  account  is  as 
follows : 

Dr. 

To  value  of  books  purchased,     -  $4,249  39 

Cr. 

By  books  on  hand,  November  30,  -  -  -  $510  00 

By  books  supplied,  and  account  rendered  to  the  Assessors,  101  45 
Cash  received  and  paid  to  Treasurer,     -  -  -      3,G37  34 

$4,249  39 

Add  to  the  cash  above  the  amount  received  for  books 
from  the  Collector,  $31.23,  and  we  have  total  of 
cash  receipts  for  books  for  the  year,  -  $3,668  57 

To  this  add  value  of  books  on  hand,  -  -  510  60 


Total,       ....    $4,179  17 
This  added  to  expenses  for  schools  as  given  above,  gives 
$70,653.55,  the  Dr.  side  of  the  school  account  (books  inclu- 
ded) as  per  statement  of  Treasurer. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  schools  of  this  grade. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  Summer  term,  the  Charles  Street 
Schools,  were,  as  usual,  overcrowded,  and  those  pupils  living 
south  of  the  railroad  were  placed  in  the  Bridge  Street  School 
and  an  additional  teacher  employed.  The  school-house  upon 
Long  Hill  had  only  about  half  as  many  sittings  as  pupils  and 
in  the  long  vacation  another  room  was  provided  in  the  York 
Street  school-house,  and  a  part  of  those  pupils  removed  to  it 
at  the  bc^innin^  of  the  Fall  term.  In  the  same  vacation  the 
three  large  rooms  in  the  old  State  Street  building  were  made 
into  six,  each  capable  of  seating  from  forty-five  to  fifty  chil- 
dren, and  thus  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  establishing  in 
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a  quiet  way,  and  without  extra  expense  a  Training  School. 
Such  a  school  was  deemed  desirable,  that  graduates  from  the 
High  School  and  others  of  proper  literary  qualifications,  but 
without  experience  as  teachers  might  have  a  place  in  our 
schools.  Such  persons  were  formerly  employed  as  assistants 
in  the  double  schools,  and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  with 
an  experienced  teacher,  were  put  in  more  responsible  positions. 
But  the  policy  of  late  has  been  to  abolish  those  double  schools. 
The  better  salaries  paid  the  last  two  years,  have  enabled  us  to 
secure  teachers  of  experience  and  by  the  operation  of  these 
two  causes  our  school-room  doors  were  practically  closed 
against  those  who  had  never  taught.  It  was  not  their  fault, 
but  their  misfortune.  It  was  not  from  any  wish  to  keep  such 
out  of  school,  but  from  a  desire  to  secure  the  best  teachers 
possible.  To  give  such  persons  the  benefit  of  another's  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  our  schools, 
this  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year. 
It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Susan  C.  Bancroft,  a  lady  who 
had  received  a  thorough  training  and  had  had  several  years' 
experience.  Six  young  ladies,  only  one  of  whom  had  taught 
at  all,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  six  rooms,  and  for  four 
months  the  school  has  been  in  operation  with  profit  to  those 
teachers  and  their  pupils.  I  think  it  very  fortunate  that  in 
the  experiment  the  services  of  a  teacher  so  faithful,  so  capable, 
so  earnest  as  Miss  Bancroft  could  be  secured.  It  is  too  early 
to  speak  of  what  it  has  accomplished,  but  I  see  no  reason  to 
fear  that  it  will  not  meet  all  reasonable  expectations. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  school-house  in  the  Fifth  Ward, 
the  rooms  which  had  been  rented  for  school  purposes  on  East 
State  Street  were  vacated,  and  the  pupils  transferred, — a  part 
of  them  to  the  new  building,  a  part  to  the  old, — and  we  have 
now  five  schools  in  the  old  buildings.  But  when  the  Worth- 
ington  Street  house  is  occupied,  the  pupils  of  one  or  two 
schools  upon  the  Hill  will  find  their  places  there. 

Last  year  the  City  erected  a  school-house  at  Indian  Orchard 
at  an  expense  exceeding  128,500,  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills 
Company,  generously  giving  the  lot.     The  house  has  five 
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school-rooms  and  a  hall  and  will  seat  250  pupils.  Schools 
were  opened  here  the  first  of  September,  and  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Sheldon,  a  teacher  of 
large  experience  and  of  great  executive  ability.  There  are 
four  assistants,  each  in  charge  of  a  room.  As  the  pupils  of 
the  first  seven  years  of  our  course  are  in  the  building,  the 
school  is  not  as  well  graded  as  could  be  desired,  but  in  the 
management  of  its  details,  in  its  adaptation  of  part  to  part,  in 
its  discipline  and  government,  in  the  general  bearing  of  its  pu- 
pils and  in  their  progress  in  study  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  of  the  large  schools  of  the  City.  The  number  in 
the  school  of  highest  grade  is  small,  but  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Last  term  it  was  thirteen,  this  term  twenty-one,  and  within 
two  years,  possibly  within  one,  some  pupils  ficom  that  school 
will  be  asking  admission  to  the  High  School. 

About  one-half  of  those  now  in  the  school  came  from  the 
old  school-heuse,  the  balance  from  the  mills  and  from  a  damp 
basement  where  they  had  been  for  more  than  a  year  simply 
because  a  school  under  such  circumstances  was  thought  to  be 
a  less  evil  than  no  school  or  the  street  school.  They  have 
been  brought  from  that  under-ground  room  with  its  low  walls, 
with  its  damp  floor,  with  its  long  wooden  benches,  into  a  pleas- 
ant school-room  with  appropriate  furniture.  They  have  been 
raised  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  their  views  of  life,  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  will  be  effected  by  this  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. Some  have  been  disposed  to  criticise  the  City 
Government  that  it  put  so  good  furniture  into  the  new  school- 
houses,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  school-furniture  of  their 
day.  But  they  leave  out  of  sight  the  homes  from  which  many 
of  these  children  come.  They  forget  that  many  of  them 
learn  and  can  learn  nothing  of  the  decencies,  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  life,  at  their  homes,  but  must  learn  all  these  at 
the  schools.  They  forget  that  the  school-room  with  its  furni- 
ture is  itself  an  educator,  that  clean  floors  have  some  relation 
to  clean  faces,  and  good  manners  to  good  citizenship. 

One  of  the  rooms  is  occupied  the  present  term  by  a  kk  Half 
Time  School,"  that  is,  by  children  who  work  in  the  mills  in 
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the  morning,  but  attend  school  in  the  afternoon.  Many  of  the 
parents  are  so  poor,  or  claim  to  be,  that  they  must  have  the 
wages  of  their  older  children  to  help  support  the  younger, 
and  if  those  are  shut  out  from  the  mills  the  time  the  law  re- 
quires them  to  attend  school,  the  parents  seek  other  places 
where  for  a  time  at  least  the  law  can  be  evaded.  To  meet  the 
necessities  of  these  parents  and  the  demands  of  the  State  for 
an  educated  citizen  this  school  has  been  opened.  The  Indian 
Orchard  Mills  Company,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  submit  to 
the  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  having  about  thirty  of  the 
operatives  out  of  the  mills  three  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and 
still  pay  them  for  full  time,  that  there  may  be  no  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Thus  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  of  helping  to  settle  the  question  whether  our  school 
sessions  are  too  long  for  the  most  rapid  advancement  of  the 
pupils. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

One  Grammar  School-house,  capable  of  seating  450  pupils, 
has  been  erected  the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  $45,688.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer  term  the  East  Union  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  with  its  adjacent  Intermediate  Schools,  was  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  eight  rooms  were  occupied  and  thus  the  last 
Intermediate  School  was  merged  in  a  Grammar  School. 
About  400  pupils  were  thus  brought  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  influence  of  Mr.  Barrows,  a  teacher  long  and 
favorably  known  in  this  community.  In  the  Fall  a  school  was 
opened  in  the  remaining  room,  and  we  then  had  upon  Armory 
Hill  fourteen  schools  with  an  average  exceeding  forty-five 
pupils  to  a  school.  In  the  other  Grammar  Schools  there 
have  been  no  marked  changes.  They  remain  in  charge  of  the 
same  principals  though  some  of  the  assistants  have  resigned 
their  places.  The  benefits  arising  from  placing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  one  building,  and  of  bringing  them  under 
the  control  of  one  mind  are  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, and  some  who  at  first  hesitated,  as  they  see  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system,  the  better  classification,  the 
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greater  facility  for  promotion  and  the  more  rapid  progress, 
give  it  their  unqualified  assent.  To  introduce  the  same  sys- 
tem more  fully  into  the  Seventh  Ward,  I  recommended  last 
year  either  the  enlargement  of  the  Central  Street  house  or 
the  erection  of  a  new  one,  and  a  lot  was  purchased  for  that 
purpose,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  the  proposed  enlargement  can  for  a  time  be  postponed. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
More  than  three  years  ago  the  effort  was  made  to  afford 
the  means  of  a  better  classical  education  at  the  High  School. 
A  teacher  was  employed,  Mr.  Fernald,  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  instruction  in  the  languages;  and  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Stebbins,  also  hears  two  or  more  recitations  in  the  classics. 
Besides,  a  Latin  preparatory  class  was  formed,  that  boys  who 
purposed  to  enter  college  might  begin  the  study  of  Latin  two 
years  earlier,  and  so  have  five  years  in  their  course  of  prepara- 
tion. It  was  not  thought  that  our  teachers  could  in  three 
years,  under  their  circumstances,  give  boys  as  good  a  prepara- 
tion for  college  as  they  could  under  some  other  possible 
circumstances,  or  as  those  boys  could  obtain  in  a  classical 
school,  where  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  teacher  are 
given  to  a  single  class,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
are  given  to  a  recitation.  But  it  was  thought  that  in  the  five 
years  allowed  here,  and  with  the  thorough  instruction  pro- 
vided, an  excellent  preparation  for  college  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  result  has  proved  the  correctness  of  that  opinion. 
Although  none  have  yet  had  the  benefit  of  the  full  five  years' 
course,  students  from  the  High  School  within  the  last  two 
years  have  been  admitted  without  trouble,  without  conditions, 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst  and  Middletown,  notwithstanding 
large  numbers  were  "  conditioned"  last  summer,  because  the 
colleges  raised  the  standard  of  admission.  These  students  are 
also  taking  an  honorable  position  in  their  classes,  honorable 
alike  to  themselves  and  their  former  teachers.  From  this  it 
appears  that  no  father  need  send  his  boy  from  home  that  he 
may  be  fitted  for  college.    He  may  prefer  to  do  it,  that  his 
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boy  may  the  sooner  learn  the  "  wttys  of  the  world,"  while 
others  prefer  to  keep  their  boys  as  long  as  possible  under 
home  influences,  sending  them  from  home  with  no  little  fear 
even  when  old  enough  to  enter  college. 

But  while  the  High  School  is  doing  so  much,  and  doing  it 
so  well,  for  the  Classical  Department,  the  English  Depart- 
ment is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  apparatus  furnished  by 
the  City  last  year  is  not  simply  to  grace  the  shelves  of  the 
apparatus  room;  but  valuable  and  instructive  lectures  are 
given  every  week  by  the  Principal,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  classes  for  which  they  are  designed.  I  think  this  com- 
munity has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  High  School 
is  doing ;  satisfied,  not  in  the  sense  that  no  further  efforts  are 
to  be  made,  no  better  facilities  to  be  granted,  but  satisfied  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  under  existing  circumstances. 

But  the  school,  in  its  present  condition  and  prospective 
wants,  requires  immediate  attention.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school-year  so  many  of  its  members  were  obliged  to  occupy 
seats  in  the  Latin  Preparatory  room,  that  we  were  compelled 
to  regard  that  school  as  a  part  of  the  High  School,  and  we 
distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Junior  Classical  Department. 
Additional  desks  were  placed  in  both  rooms,  but  even  then 
some  were  obliged  to  occupy  settees.  And  now  at  the  middle 
of  the  school-year,  there  are  more  pupils  than  sittings.  The 
most  advanced  class,  the  class  that  under  the  old  course 
would  graduate  next  June,  numbers  twenty-five ;  but  as  a 
year  has  been  added  to  the  course,  there  is  no  graduating 
class  this  year.  Next  June  a  new  class  will  demand  admis- 
sion, and  I  think  that  class  in  both  departments  must  number 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  What 
can  be  done  with  them?  If  only  teachers  were  wanting,  those 
could  be  supplied.;  but  there  are  no  places  for  study,  none  for 
recitation.  Those  now  in  the  school  will  require  all  the 
school-room,  all  the  recitation  rooms,  and  all  the  time  of  the 
present  force  of  teachers.  The  class  that  entered  last  June 
though  placed  in  three  divisions,  has  been  too  large  for  the 
recitation  rooms,  too  large  for  their  own  improvement. 
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These  are  the  simple  fkcts ;  they  may  be  "  stubborn,"  but 
they  are  not  willful.  Is  any  special  pleading  for  a  new  High 
School-house  necessary  ?  Are  not  words  as  uncalled  for  as 
in  the  case  of  the  beggar  boy,  who,  when  asked  why,  stand- 
ing with  outstretched  hand,  he  did  not  beg,  pointing  to  his 
tattered  garments  and  shivering  limbs,  said,  "  do  not  these 
beg  ?"  Will  any  complain  of  this  condition  of  things?  With 
more  reason  may  the  farmer  complain  that  his  lands  have 
become  so  productive  that  he  has  "  not  where  to  bestow"  his 
crops,  or  the  manufacturer  that  his  goods  are  in  such  demand 
that  he  must  enlarge  his  mills  if  he  would  fill  his  orders.  Are 
any  to  be  blamed  for  it  ?  The  people  demanded  additional 
teachers,  that  the  children  might  be  taught,  and  you,  gentle- 
men, have  furnished,  them,  and  there  are  now  nearly  thirty 
more  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  than  there 
were  four  years  ago.  They  demanded  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions and  increased  facilities  for  education,  and  the  City 
Governments  for  the  last  four  years — all  honor  and  all  thanks 
to  them — have  generously  met  that  demand,  and  have  ex- 
pended $200,000,  more  or  less,  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses.  Thus  has  attention  been  turned  to  schools,  a  new 
impulse  been  given  to  education,  and  the  present  condition  of 
things  at  the  High  School  is  the  legitimate  result  of  this 
action,  coupled  of  course  with  the  faithful,  earnest  efforts  of 
the  teachers. 

MIXED  SCHOOLS.  . 

These  schools  are  in  the  outlying  districts  and  are  ungraded 
from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  There  are  six  of  them,  small, 
half  of  them  containing  less  than  twenty  pupils  each,  and  all 
of  them  only  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  They  suffer  from 
various  causes.  Most  of  them  are  too  small  for  the  best  good 
of  the  pupils,  and  in  some  there  are  more  recitations  than 
scholars.  They  are  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  teachers, 
for  teachers  are  unwilling  to  continue  in  them  year  after  year, 
and  if  they  cannot  secure  an  appointment  elsewhere  in  the 
City  resign  their  places.    That  they  may  as  far  as  possible  he 
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put  upon  an  equality  with  the  schools  of  the  City,  the  teacher 
of  penmanship  visits  them  each  week  in  the  Winter  term, 
and  they  receive  more  formal  visits  from  the  Superintendent 
than  any  other  schoojs.  In  this  connection  I  will  state  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  has  added  greatly  to 
the  labors  of  the  teachers  of  Music  and  of  Penmanship,  the 
teacher  of  Music  giving  instruction  in  twice  the  number, 
and  the  teacher  of  Penmanship  in  a  much  larger  number  of 
schools  than  formerly. 

The  Ungraded  School  upon  State  Street,  and  the  Truant 
School  at  the  Almshouse,  established  to  check  truancy  and 
as  far  as  possible  secure  constant  attendance  have  been  in 
operation  more  than  two  years.  In  the  former  there  has  been 
no  change  of  teachers,  but  Miss  Bascom,  who  identified  her- 
self with  the  Truant  School  in  its  small  begfinnino-s,  left  the 
City  in  April  much  to  the  regret  of  all  who  understood  the 
work  she  was  doing.  Miss  Susan  M.  Cook  of  Hadley  took 
her  place  and  entered  into  her  labors.  These  two  ladies,  the 
former  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  latter  for  nine  months,  have 
given  head  and  heart  and  hands  to  the  care  and  instruction  of 
the  boys,  and  none  can  tell  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
their  efforts  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  experiment,  or  for 
the  hold  the  school  has  upon  the  regards  of  the  people.  They 
have  taken  great  pains  to  improve  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  boys,  to  teach  them  ugood  behavior,"  and  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  no  company  of  twenty  boys,  more  gentlemanly, 
more  manly  than  these,  is  seen  in  our  churches,  in  our  Sab- 
bath-schools or  in  our  streets.  I  wish  to  renew  the  recom- 
mendation of  last  year,  that  if  possible  regular  work  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  not  merely  or  principally  that  they  may  de- 
fray a  part  of  their  expenses,  or  learn  lioiv  to  work,  but  that 
they  may  understand  that  work  is  a  part  of  life.  I  wish  also 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  benevolently  disposed  to  some  sys- 
tematic effort  to  secure  places  for  them — good  homes — when 
they  are  discharged.  They  are  too  young  arid  the  time  of 
their  sentence  is  too  short  to  have  correct  principles  so  in- 
stilled and  good  habits  so  formed  that  it  will  not  be  fearfully 
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certain  that  under  the  influence  of  their  homes  and  of  the 
street  they  will  be  again  dragged  down.  Cannot  something 
more  be  done  to  save  such  to  society  and  to  themselves? 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are,  now,  as  there  were  last  winter,  two  of  these 
schools,  one  upon  State  Street,  one  upon  Bridge  Street.  They 
are  taught,  one  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  other  by  Mr.  Clark.  The 
number  attending  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  These 
are  mostly  young  men  and  young  women,  seeking  now  under 
many  disadvantages  and  discouragements  to  acquire  at  least 
a  part  of  the  education  which  the  State  designs  all  her  chil- 
dren to  have,  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Their  attention  is  given  to  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  their  progress  is  as  great  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  such  circumstances. 

There  came  a  request  this  winter,  for  the  first  time,  for  an 
Evening  School  at  Indian  Orchard,  and  one  was  accordingly 
open  in  the  old  school-house.  But  the  very  first  week  more 
attended  than  could  stand  in  the  room,  and  the  next  week 
another  was  opened  in  a  vacant  store,  and  now  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  found  in 
those  schools  five  evenings  of  the  week.  They  are  taught 
by  the  teachers  of  the  day  schools,  Charles  J.  Goodwin,  Esq., 
agent  of  the  Manufacturing  Company,  rendering  valuable  as- 
sistance, both  by  his  efforts  to  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tions, and  by  his  presence  often  at  the  schools.  Attention  is 
turned  to  the  subject  of  education  which  will  result  in  great 
good  to  the  village. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  several  classes  of  schools,  but 
of  the  schools  individually  only  so  far  as  there  has  been  some- 
thing peculiar  to  them  the  past  year.  But  I  may  say  in  gen- 
eral and  1  think  with  truth,  that  the  year  has  been  ono  of 
progress,  no*t  merely  in  school  accommodations,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  elsewhere,  but  in  matters  more  strictly  educa- 
tional.   True,  we  have  lost  some  of  our  experienced  teachers, 
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Miss  Hastings  from  the  Hioli  School  and  Miss  Newhall  from 
the  Elm  Street  School,  both  having  rendered  long  and  valu- 
able service  ;  but  the  places  of  these  and  of  others  have  been 
supplied  by  other  earnest  workers.  In  methods  of  instruc- 
tion there  has  been  progress.  The  relation  of  ideas  to  words 
and  of  words  to  ideas  is  better  understood.  The  subject  of  the 
lesson  is  brought  more  prominently  before  the  class,  the  text- 
book less;  a  set  form  of  words  is  less  insisted  upon,  and  ideas 
are  more  carefully  sought.  This  change  is  especially  notice- 
able in  recitations  in  geography,  owing  as  I  think  to  the  im- 
proved text-book  now  in  use,  but  the  influence  of  the  book  is 
not  confined  to  geography,  but  extends  to  other  departments. 
In  the  buildings  where  several  teachers  are  associated  together, 
meetings  are  often  held  among  themselves  for  their  own  im- 
provement that  there  may  be  a  comparison  of  methods,  an  in- 
terchange of  thought,  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting and  teaching  a  subject,  and  most  of  the  teachers  enter 
readily  and  sympathetically  into  these  exercises,  only  a  few 
apparently  feeling  that  there  can  be  no  improvement  upon  old 
methods,  only  a  few  saving  that  they  already  do  more  work 
than  they  are  paid  for,  and  so  excusing  themselves  from 
further  effort.  Some  of  these  meetings  I  have  attended,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  them  of  great  value.  I 
have  also  occasionally  called  the  teachers  of  the  same  grades 
of  schools  together  to  confer  upon  subjects  connected  with 
their  particular  grades,  and  have  found  them  entering  with 
so  much  spirit  and  good  will  into  the  meetings  that  it  seems 
to  me  desirable  to  hold  such  every  term.  An  effort  is  now 
making  to  give  more  interest  to  the  meetings  of  the  Teachers' 
Association,  and  I  doubt  not  the  effort  will  be  successful. 

There  is  progress  also  in  the  number  of  pupils  that  seem 
disposed  to  complete  the  full  course.  The  advanced  class  in 
the  High  School  is  larger  than  for  many  years,  and  the  whole 
school  numbers  one  hundred  and  ninety-five,  almost  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  entire  number  of  persons  of  school-age  in  the  city, 
more  than  a  twentieth  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

The  people  also  are  looking  with  more  favor  upon  their 
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schools,  and  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their  large  ex- 
penditure for  school-houses  and  for  general  school-purposes 
with  so  little  complaint. 

The  attendance  is  also  improving.  The  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  May  1,  1867,  was 
4,225.  The  number  returned  for  May  1,  1868,  was  4,141, 
showing  a  decrease  of  school-population  of  84.  The  number 
in  all  the  schools  a  year  ago  was  3,667.  The  number  at  the 
present  time  is  3,710  an  excess  of  43  over  the  number  last 
year,  so  that  while  the  whole  number  in  the  City  is  less  by  84, 
the  number  in  school  is  greater  by  43,  thus  more  than  coun- 
terbalancing in  attendance  what  is  lost  in  number.  These 
pupils  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

High  School,  -         -#  -         -         -  195 

North  Main  Street  group,  including  all  north  of  the  railroad,  843 
Elm  Street  group,  including  all  between  the  railroad  and  York 

Street,  the  river  and  School  Street,  -  -  -  1424 

Armory  Hill  group,   ------  608 

Central  Street  group,  including  Pine  Street  and  the  Chapel,  279 
Indian  Orchard  group,    -  -  -  -  -  192 

Mixed  Schools,         -  -  -  -  -  -  169 

Total  as  above,   -  -  -  -  -  3710* 

This  shows  an  attendance  of  more  than  89  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  returned  by  the  Assessors  last  May.  Still  it 
is  far  from  perfect.  Excuses  of  every  description  are  ren- 
dered for  occasional  absence,  among  the  latest  of  which  are 
"  to  make  Christmas  visits"  and  "to  tend  bar  while  the  bar- 
keeper is  gone."  When  shall  we  be  done  with  the  inconsist- 
ency of  compulsory  support  of  schools,  but  voluntary  attend- 
ance upon  them?  If  the  State  as  a  means  of  self-preservation 
may  take  A's  money  to  educate  B's  child,  if  it  may  even  take 
B's  money  to  supply  bis  child  with  hooks,  if  lie  sends  him  to 
school,  may  it  not  require  him  to  send  that  child  to  school? 
The  school-room  with  its  open  door  will  do  the  boy  little  good 
if  he  never  enters  it.  The  teacher  with  her  stores  of  knowl- 
edge and  her  earnest  purpose  can  hardly  make  a  good  citizen 
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of  the  boy  whom  she  never  sees.  Not  in  these  shall  the  State 
find  her  safety,  but  in  the  mental  and  moral  training  that  the 
boy  shall  receive  in  the  school  with  the  teacher. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  present  course  of  study  was  adopted  two  years  ago 
last  summer.  It  does  not  seek  to  specify  the  exact  number 
of  pages  that  must  be  passed  over,  or  the  precise  number  of 
questions  and  answers  that  must  be  asked  and  given,  but  to 
mark  out  in  general  what  a  child  in  good  health  and  of  ordi- 

O  CD 

nary  mental  capacity  would  be  able  to  do  year  by  year.  It 
seeks  to  guard  against  too  much  detail,  because  the  tendency 
of  such  a  programme  is  to  make  iastruction  technical,  almost 
mechanical,  and  to  measure  progress  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  text-book  rather  than  by  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
requires  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  in  addition  to  Read- 
ing, Spelling  and  Writing,  a  good  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and 
Geography,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  of  English  Grammar  and  the  elements  of  Music. 
Besides  these,  it  requires  object  lessons  and  oral  instruction 
in  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  that  those  who  enter  the  High 
School  where  these  branches  are  taught  may  have  a  taste 
formed  for  them,  but  more  especially  that  those  who  do  not 
advance  beyond  the  Grammar  School  course  may  have  some 
information  upon  these  subjects.  It  allows  eight  years  for 
this  amount  of  work.  Is  that  a  reasonable  time  ?  I  can 
hardly  answer  this  question  positively. 

Tho.-o  who  entered  upon  this  course  at  the  beginning  of 
their  school  days  have  been  upon  it  only  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  others,  and  we  can  hardly  be  said, 
as  yet,  to  have  given  it  a  trial.  If,  however,  I  understand 
the  teachers  aright,  the  feeling  is  that  the  course  is  becoming 
practically  easier — that  is,  that  the  pupils  come  up  into  the 
higher  clashes  with  a  better  preparation  for  them. 

Earlier  in  my  connection  with  the  schools,  the  complaint 
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was  often  made  that "  the  children  were  kept  back,"  that "  they 
were  not  allowed  to  advance,"  and  the  want  of  school  accom- 
modations afforded  some  ground  for  this  complaint.  Latterly 
there  is  some  complaint  that  the  children  are  overtasked,  that 
too  much  is  required.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  course  or  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  pupils. 
I  find  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  those  thus  troubled  have  either 
come  from  other  schools  into  some  of  the  advanced  years  of 
the  course,  or  are  attending  to  music  outside  of  the  schools. 
It  is  reasonable  that  parents  should  desire  to  give  their  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  for  instruction  in  music ;  but  of  the 
whole  number  in  our  public  schools,  few,  comparatively, 
attend  to  music,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  course  should  be 
adapted  to  the  mass.  It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  adapt  a  course  to  those  not  in  it,  or  to  those  who,  from  not 
having  been  in  it,  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  advance  with 
it.  If  such  join  a  class,  they  must  either  take  all  the  studies 
of  the  year,  doing  all  their  work  imperfectly  till  they  become 
a  burden  too  great  to  be  longer  carried,  and  then  fall  back 
into  the  class  below,  or  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  of  the  studies 
of  the  year,  and  remain  another  year  in  the  same  grade,  and 
thus  bring  themselves  fully  into  the  course.  A  few  have 
taken  only  a  part  of  the  studies  of  the  year  this  last  year,  but 
with  the  express  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  candi- 
dates for  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  trouble  with 
regard  to  promotion  shall  arise,  we  may  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  practice. 

By  the  appointment  of  a  School-house  Agent  early  in  the 
year,  the  care  of  the  petty  details,  such  as  the  sweeping  and 
cleaning  of  school-rooms,  the  making  of  fires,  the  clearing  of 
side-walks,  the  furnishing  of  drinking-cups,  of  wash-basins,  of 
soap  and  towels,  the  trifling  repairs  almost  innumerable,  as 
well  as  the  general  repairs  and  the  larger  supplies  of  wood 
and  coal,  was  taken  off  from  me,  thus  giving  more  time  for 
attention  to  schools.  Had  this  been  done  from  personal  con- 
sideration, I  should  feel  under  great  obligation  to  the  City 
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Government,  as  I  do  for  uniform  courtesy  and  constant  sym- 
pathy ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
are  greatly  subserved  by  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer, 
and  their  wants  more  properly  and  more  promptly  attended  to. 

I  must  once  again,  in  closing,  express  my  thanks  to  your 
Board  for  your  encouragement,  your  counsel  and  your  direc- 
tion, and  to  the  teachers  for  their  hearty  co-operation.  Let 
me  bespeak,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  His  Honor 
the  Mayor  a  year  since,  a  better  acquaintance,  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  inner  life  of  our  schools  on  the  part  of 
the  people.    Our  Public  Schools  belong  to  the  people. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  HUBBAED, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  31,  1868. 
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SHOWING    THE    u  GROUPS   OF    SCHOOLS,"    THE    LOCATION,    NUMBER    OF  PUPILS, 
(JANUARY,   1869),  TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


SCHOOL  AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 
PUPILS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

High,  Court  Street, 

'  Hooker, 

North  Main 

St.  Group,  i  Charleg  street> 

Auburn  Street, 
Emery  Street, 

v. 

'  Elm  Street, 

Elm  Street 
Group, 

Amount  carried  forward, 

195 
414 

240 

40 
127 

662 

1,678 

M.  C.  Stebbins, 
0.  M.  Fernald, 
Margaret  Bliss, 
Caroline  Burt, 
Charlotte  A.  Yinton, 
Elizabeth  W.  Crowell, 
J.  D.  Stratton, 
Mary  L.  Kinsley, 
Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 
Electa  M.  Smith, 
Mary  L.  Paige, 
M.  H.  Jamieson, 
Harriet  Lane, 
Sarah  E.  Ely, 
Ellen  T.  Bartlett, 
Mary  F.  Brown, 
Jennie  M.  Gilbert, 
S.  Louisa  Cook, 
Mary  McDonald, 
Clara  A.  Day, 
Clara  A.  Savage, 
Amanda  Ellis, 
Ellen  M.  Miller, 
Mary  E.  Marsh, 
Aurelia  M.  Baker 
M.  M.  Tracy, 
Lucy  T.  Clark, 
H.  C.  Jenks, 
Sarah  A.  Tucker, 
Hattie  A.  Judd, 
Carrie  E.  Crane, 
Susan  M.  Marsh, 
A.  E.  Colton, 
Clara  J.  Loomis, 
Sarah  M.  Newton, 
Ella  B.  Smith, 
Susie  E.  Wheeler, 
Ellen  P.  Wells, 
Emma  T.  P.  Allen, 

$2,300 
1,700 
600 
600 
600 
600 
1,700 
550 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
550 
450 
350 
250 
250 
450 
500 
450 
450 
1,700 
650 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
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SCHOOL 

AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 
PUPILS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

1,678 

Elm  St.  Group 
(Continued.) ' 

r  Bridge  Street, 
West  State  Street, 

West  Union  Street, 
School  Street, 
York  Street, 

174 

258 

85 
68. 
141 

Lucy  H.  Pearl, 
Anna  M.  Rice, 
Abbie  J.  Isham, 
Fannie  Cole, 
Susan  C.  Bancroft, 
Estella  M.  Colton, 
Kmma  C.  Pinney, 
Josie  Gorham, 
Isabel  B.  Kimball, 
Addie  E.  Sawtelle, 
Mary  H.  Valentine, 
Ellen  T.  Sullivan, 
Sarah  E.  Owen, 
Josie  M.  Bannon, 
Emma  A.  Chapin, 
Lucy  A  Richardson, 
Emily  J.  Brown, 
Sarah  W.  Blake, 

$500 
450 
450 
250 
550 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
450 
350 
450 
300 
500 
450 
400 

Armory  Hill 
Group. 

'  Oak  Street, 
East  Union  Street, 

[ 

392 

216 
1 

Charles  Barrows, 
Jane  E.  Wright, 
Ellen  M.  Strickland, 
Mary  A.  Knowlton, 
S.  Augusta  Welch, 
Lizzie  S.  Yeaton, 
Marian  Cady, 
Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
Electa  M.  Priest, 
Georgiana  L.  Moore, 
Belle  A.  Strickland, 
Nancy  W.  Hill, 
E.  A.  Putnam, 
Mary  £.  Hill, 
Hattie  Oatley, 

1,700 

550 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
500 
450 
450 
400 
350 

Central  Street ^ 
Group, 

r  Central  Street, 

Pine  Street, 
Asbury  Chapel, 

176 

71 

32 

E.  F.  Foster, 
Caroline  J.  Dresser, 
Louisa  M.  Griffin, 
A.  M.  Whittier, 
H.  I.  Allen, 
Rhoda  A.  Cooke, 
E.  A.  Brown, 
Georgie  Nash, 

1,700 
550 
500 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 

Indian  Or- 
chard Group. 

'  Indian  Orchard, 

192 

Rebecca  A.  Sheldon, 
Harriet  R.  Richardson, 
Alma  Rhodes, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Bliss, 

600 
450 
450 
425 
425 

Amount  carried  forward, 

3,483 
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SCHOOL 

AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 
PUPILS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

3,483 

Mixed  Schools,  ■ 

'  Carlisle  School, 
Long  Hill  School, 
Putts'  Bridge, 
Five  Mile  Pond, 
Sixteen  Acres, 

^  Wachogue  School, 

36 

23 
42 
23 
23 
20 

Mary  L.  Worthington, 
Ellen  M.  Chaffee, 
Ellen  E.  Root, 
Mary  A  Foster, 
Miriam  H  Gordon, 
Emily  W.  Fairman, 

$425 
425 
375 
375 
375 
375 

Ungraded  School,  State  Street, 
Truant  School, 

36 
22 

R.  C.  Barrett, 
Electa  Miller. 
Susan  M.  Cook, 

1,200 
550 
450 

Dwight  Clarke,* 
W.  W.  Potter,f 

1,100 
1,200 

Total, 

3,708 

*  Teacher  of  Music.  f  Teacher  of  Penmanship. 
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At  Large. — HORACE  KIBBE,  - 

Ward  1. — J.  M.  STEBBINS, 

Ward  2.— WM.  RICE, 

Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM, 

Ward  4. — JOHN  L.  KING, 

Ward  5.— SAMUEL  W.  PORTER,  - 

Ward  6. — JOHN  B.  STEBBINS, 

Ward  7.— MARCELLUS  PINNEY,  - 

Ward  8.— HIRAM  WARNER,  - 

CHAIRMAN, 

WILLIAM  RICE. 
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At  Large. — HORACE  KIBBE, 
Ward  1. — J.  M.  STEBBINS,  - 
Ward  2.— WILLIAM  RICE,  - 
Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  - 
Ward  4. — JOHN  L.  KING, 
Ward  5.— SAMUEL  W.  PORTER,  - 
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Ward  8.— CHARLES  J.  GOODWIN, 
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WILLIAM  RICE. 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1870. 
December  31,  1870. 
December  31,  1870. 
December  31,  1871. 
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December  31,  1872. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD. 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

School  Committee. 


The  School  Committee  are  required  to  publish  annually  a 
detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  our  public  schools,  with 
such  statements  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper.  In  this  City,  the  law  commits  the  immediate 
care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, in  whose  report  for  the  year  past,  may  be  found  particu- 
lar information  concerning  their  condition  and  prosperity,  and 
various  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  wants,  which  we  com- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  citizens. 

In  conformity  to  recent  acts  of  the  Legislature,  drawing  has 
been  added  to  the  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  free  instruction  of  adults  in 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  our  annual  expenses  for 
schools,  for  the  past  five  years,  is  due  mainly  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  school-houses,  required  by  the  larger  number  of 
scholars  and  consequently  of  teachers,  and  the  payment 
of  such  salaries  as  became  necessary  to  secure  competent  and 
permanent  instructors.  But  these  expenses  have  not  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  our  taxable  property,  and  the 
improved  condition  of  our  schools  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  City,  and  has  induced  many  citizens  to 
remain  here  permanently,  and  not  a  few  from  abroad  to  come 
here  to  reside  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children. 
In  giving  to  our  children  opportunities  to  obtain  a  thorough 
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education  at  home,  equal  at  least  to  those  enjoyed  in  other 
cities,  we  find  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  retaining  our  pres- 
ent population,  and  attracting  capital  and  good  citizens  from 
abroad.  Our  City  authorities  have  appreciated  these  views, 
and  have  made  liberal  appropriations  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  and  necessities  of  our  public  schools. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Central  street  school-house, 
we  shall  be  well  provided  with  buildings  for  all  schools 
of  the  lower  grades  ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  the 
want  of  proper  accommodations  for  scholars  entitled  to  ad- 
mission to  the  High  School,  is  more  urgently  felt.  As  the 
High  school-house  was  built  for  a  town  of  less  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  to  meet  a  necessity  then  existing  and 
not  with  a  view  to  future  wants,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  City  of  three  times  the  popula- 
tion. We  might  make  the  present  building  accommodate  all 
who  would  seek  admission  to  the  school,  by  so  diminishing 
its  advantages  as  to  induce  parents  to  leave  the  City,  or 
send  their  children  abroad  to  be  educated  ;  but  our  citizens 
demand  a  good  school,  and  will  not  consent  that  our  High 
School  shall  be  one  only  in  name,  or  kept  as  a  mere  form  to 
secure  our  share  in  the  State  School  Fund.  Scholars  entitled 
to  its  privileges  are  also  entitled  to  thorough  instruction,  and 
have  a  right  to  comfortable  seats  and  suitable  rooms,  where 
they  will  not  be  subject  to  unnecessary  exposure  ;  and  they 
should  also  have  the  various  advantages  which  the  best  of 
such  schools  in  other  cities  afford.  While  our  High  School 
maintains  its  present  standing,  the  number  seeking  admission 
will  undoubtedly  increase  every  year,  until  the  inconvenience 
of  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  scholars  must  convince 
all  of  the  necessity  of  making  immediate  provision  for  a  new 
building. 

By  authority  of  the  Legislature,  the  City  Council  have 
ordained  that  habitual  truants,  and  children  who  by  the 
neglect  of  their  parents,  are  suffered  to  wander  about  the 
streets,  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
shall  be  committed  to  the  City  Almshouse,  and  Truant 
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Officers,  in  co-operation  with  the  Committee,  are  required  to 
enforce  the  ordinance.  These  children  are  not  paupers,  nor 
are  they  necessarily  criminals,  unless  a  child  of  seven  years 
must  be  a  criminal,  whose  only  offense  is  that  he  has  parents 
who  suffer  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Under 
this  ordinance  twenty-four  children  are  now  at  the  alms- 
house. For  reasons  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  Committee  suggest  that  some 
suitable  place  may  be  assigned  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
education  and  reformation  of  such  children,  and  that  the 
school  kept  for  this  purpose  should  continue  to  be  under  the 
management  and  direction  of  officers  of  the  City.  If  other 
towns  in  the  county  should  be  authorized,  and  desire  to  com- 
mit such  children  to  this  school,  they  might  be  received  upon 
such  lawful  terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  but  the  school 
should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  City. 

Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  is  required  to  send  such 
child  to  some  public  school  during  a  part  of  each  year, 
or  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  an  education,  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Truant  Officers  and  the  Committee  to 
investigate  all  cases  of  neglect  or  violation  of  this  law. 
Where  the  education  of  children  is  left  to  the  will  of  parents, 
many,  from  indifference  or  selfishness,  will  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially neglected,  and  a  State  which  depends  for  support  on 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  disfranchises  its 
citizens  for  inability  to  write,  or  to  read  the  Constitution  in 
the  English  language,  is  bound  to  protect  itself  by  giving  to 
all  its  children  the  advantages  of  education,  of  which  none 
shall  be  deprived  by  the  vices,  the  will  or  the  poverty  of 
parents. 

These  laws  and  the  Truant  School  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  attendance  on  our  schools.  There  are  few  parents 
who  do  not  desire  to  educate  their  children,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  children  who  become  vicious  through 
the  neglect  of  their  parents,  are  for  the  most  part  provided 
for  in  the  Truant  School. 
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Our  public  schools  are  now  in  a  good  condition,  and  are 
generally  appreciated.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  whole  number  returned  by  the  Assessors  as  within  the 
school  age,  ninety-three  per  cent  are  members  of  the  public 
schools.  As  a  few  are  in  private  schools,  the  number  not 
connected  with  any,  can  not  be  greater  than  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  would  be  kept  at  home  by  sickness  or  necessity. 
This  fact  is  honorable  to  our  citizens  and  reflects  credit  upon 
the  teachers  and  superintendent ;  for  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  by  resort  to  compulsory  measures,  to  secure  an  attend- 
ance so  general  upon  our  schools,  if  they  were  in  a  commu- 
nity indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  education,  or  if  they 
were  governed  by  unfaithful  or  incompetent  teachers. 

JOHN  M.  STEBBINS, 

For  the  Committee. 


Superintendent's  Report. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee: 

I  herewith  submit  my  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
schools  of  the  City : 

EXPENSES. 

The  amount  expended  for  schools,  exclusive  of  repairs, 

as  per  Treasurer's  statement,  is  -          -          -  $76,013  79 

Of  the  amount  thus  expended,  the  sum  of      -          -  2,376  82 
has  been  received  for  school-books,  and  paid  to  the 
City,  leaving  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  schools  for 

the  year,  exclusive  of  repairs,     -          -          -  $73,636  97 

In  detail : 

For  salaries  of  teachers,  (Day  Schools,)      $58,181  59 
"  "        (Evening  Schools,)  -  563  80 

(Truant  School,)       -  518  83— $59,264  22 
For  schooling  of  children  at  Chicopee,  -  -  68  05 

For  maps,  globes,  books  of  reference,  books  for  the  poor, 

and  supplies  for  teachers'  desks,  -  -  950  28 

For  printing,  for  lecture  room  and  laboratory,  for  rent 

and  for  sundries,  ....  573  32 

For  salary  of  Superintendent,  ...         2,700  00 

For  horse  hire  of    "  -  -  -  -  67  00 

For  cash  expenses  of  "       -  -  -  -  43  96 

Tor  bill  of  stationery,  paid  by  Superintendent,  -  50  00 

Making  a  total  of         -  „  -  -      $63,721  83 

Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $9,915.14,  which,  with  amount  for  repairs, 
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$1,027.70,  has  been  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
School-house  Agent. 


SCHOOL  BOOK  ACCOUNT. 

Dr.  Cr. 

To  amount  on  hand  from  last  year,  -  -  $568  00 
To  amount  bought  during  the  year,  -       -     3,068  00 


Total,  -  -       -   $3,636  00 

By  amount  on  hand  to  new  account,   $265  00 

"    "      paid  for  maps,  globes,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  -  699  23 

"    "      rendered  to  the  Assessors,      -       -       -       -  12398 

"    "      for  the  poor,   251  05 

By  cash  to  balance,   2,296  74 


$3,636  00 


ATTENDANCE,  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  City,  May  1, 
1870,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors,  is  1,232,  an  increase  of  76 
since  May,  1869.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
some  part  of  the  year  is  4,679.  Of  these,  25  were  under  five 
years  of  age,  and  287  were  over  fifteen ;  and  this  312  de- 
ducted from  the  above  number — the  entire  enrollment — leaves 
4,367  persons  of  school  age  in  the  schools  during  the  year. 
But  this  number  exceeds  by  more  than  200  the  entire  num- 
ber returned  May  1,  1869,  and  may  seem  to  imply  an  error 
in  the  returns,  especially  as  some  of  those  returned  are  in 
private  schools.  But  if  we  consider  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  500  children,  more  or  less,  who  were  under  five  the  1st 
of  May,  and  consequently  were  not  counted  by  the  Assessors, 
have  become  five  during  the  year,  a  large  part  of  whom  have 
found  their  way  into  the  schools  and  been  enrolled,  we  can 
easily  account  for  this  apparent  discrepancy. 

The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  is  3,822,  a 
number  less  by  331  than  the  number  returned,  and  less  by 
857  than  the  entire  enrollment.    The  difference  between  the 
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entire  enrollment  and  the  "average  number  belonging  to  the 
schools,"  may  seem  to  be  great,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  greater 
than  it  should  be,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  five  hundred  becoming  five  during  the  year,  enter  the 
schools  the  summer  term — the  last  term  of  the  school  year — 
and  while  they  atfect  the  enrollment  by  their  entire  number, 
affect  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  by  less 
than  one-third  of  their  number. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  3,407.  The  cost  of 
instruction  per  scholar,  based  upon  the  entire  enrollment,  is 
$12.55;  based  .upon  the  "average  number  belonging,"  is 
$15.36;  based  upon  the  "average  attendance,"  is  $17.23. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  schools  per  scholar,  exclusive  of 
repairs,  based  upon  the  entire  enrollment,  is  $15.78  ;  based 
upon  the  "average  number  belonging,"  is  $19.27. 

The  number  in  schools  the  present  term,  (December, 
1870,)  is  3,923,  distributed  as  follows : 


High  School,   207 

North  Main  Street  Group,   761 

Elm  Street  Group,       -   1,112 

Worthington  Street  Group,   447 

Oak  Street  Group,   622 

Central  Street  Group,  -  315 

Indian  Orchard  Group,  -------  235 

Mixed  Schools,    -------       -  153 

Ungraded  and  Truant  Schools,      -----  71 


Total,  3,923 


This  is  93  per  cent  of  the  number  returned  the  first  of 
May,  1870. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

The  year  now  closing  presents  nothing  very  remarkable. 
The  schools  have  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  prosperity.  They 
are  in  charge  of  faithful  and  competent  teachers,  and  to  a 
great  extent  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year.  Apart  from 
the  Training  School,  where  changes  at  least  once  a  year  are 
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expected,  there  are  only  ten  teachers  in  the  schools  now  who 
were  not  here  a  year  ago,  and  of  these  ten,  at  least  three  or 
four  are  an  addition  to  the  number  employed.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  greater  permanency  are  apparent.  The  teacher 
gains  a  knowledge  of  each  individual  pupil;  knows  his 
habits,  his  tastes,  the  excellencies  and  the  defects,  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  his  character,  and  knowing  them,  knows 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  also  knows  the 
teacher,  and  renders  usually  a  cheerful,  hearty  obedience  in 
return  for  the  love  and  kindness  bestowed  upon  him.  Hence, 
the  success  of  a  well-qualified  teacher  becomes  greater  term 
by  term,  the  discipline  more  easy,  the  instruction  better 
adapted  to  the  pupil  and  better  appreciated  by  him ;  and  the 
resort  to  corporal  punishment  and  to  measures  of  severity, 
less  and  less  frequent.  This  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  the 
relations,  at  least  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  of  the  teacher  also, 
become  changed.  When  the  teacher  enters  the  school-room 
a  stranger,  the  pupils  feel  that  he  has  come  into  their  school, 
and  they  are  oftentimes  disposed  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  their  school,  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  his ;  but,  as 
term  by  term  and  year  by  year  new  pupils  come  under  his 
charge,  they  come  into  his  school,  not  he  into  theirs. 

One  teacher  has  died — Ellen  T.  Bartlett.  She  graduated 
from  the  High  School  five  years  ago,  and  had  taught  most  of 
the  time  since.  Her  death  was  very  unexpected.  Only  two 
days  before  her  death,  she  sent  me  the  keys  to  her  school- 
room, and  the  very  day  upon  which  she  was  to  have  entered 
upon  a  new  year  of  school,  "her  work  done,"  she  was  borne 
to  her  last  resting-place. 

Our  School  System,  consisting  of  the  Primary,  the  Gram- 
mar, and  the  High  School,  I  think  a  good  one,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  improved  as  a  system.  The  difficulty  in  any 
such  system  is  to  have  sufficient  rigidity  to  make  it  a  system, 
and  sufficient  flexibility  to  adapt  it  to  individual  cases.  Indi- 
vidual wants  can  not  always  be  fully  met,  and  yet  much  can 
be  done  to  this  end  under  a  good  system.    The  tendency  is 
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to  allow  a  system,  formed  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  and  of  course  to  be  subordinate  to  them,  to  usurp 
the  place  of  power,  and  make  the  schools  subordinate  to  the 
system.  Still,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  much  complaint 
of  our  system,  and  the  teachers  are  striving  earnestly  for 
successful  working  under  it.  But  the  amount  of  work  now 
demanded  of  our  teachers  is  much  greater  than  formerly. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  is 
given  orally  and  by  object  lessons.  Oral  instruction  also 
enters  largely  into  our  Grammar  Schools.  This  the  "  Course 
of  Study "  requires,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
demand.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  the 
science  of  common  things,  in  philosophy,  in  chemistry,  in 
physiology,  not  in  their  technicalities,  but  in  their  bearing 
upon  life.  And  this  he  must  be  able  to  do  without  the  book 
in  his  hand  at  the  time.  A  candidate  for  a  teacher's  responsi- 
bilities, in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  her  examination 
showed  a  want  of  the  proper  qualifications,  innocently  re- 
marked that  she  should  have  no  difficulty  in  the  recitation, 
for  there  she  should  have  a  book.  But  the  time  for  that  kind 
of  teaching,  if  teaching  it  may  be  called,  has  gone  by,  and  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  know  whereof  he  affirms.  Neither 
School  Committee,  people  or  pupil  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  teacher,  who,  unless  he  has  the  book  in  hand,  knows 
less  of  the  subject  than  the  pupil  reciting.  If  a  class  in 
geography  be  before  him,  he  needs  to  be  able  to  draw  a  map 
and  locate  the  places  under  consideration,  or  perhaps  to  take 
his  class  on  board  an  imaginary  ship,  and  visit  the  places 
named,  and  when  the  time  allotted  has  expired,  cast  anchor, 
to  resume  his  voyage  another  day.  If  it  be  a  class  in  history, 
and  the  lesson  be  an  account  of  some  decisive  battle,  he  wants 
to  be  able,  from  sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  to 
supplement  what  the  pupil  has  learned,  and  thus  give  a  better 
and  more  vivid  impression.  If  it  involve  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, or  a  history  of  an  administration,  as  much  of  our  own 
history  does,  he  should  be  able  at  the  proper  time  to  unfold 
somewhat  the  principles  of  our  government,  to  explain  the 
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different  departments,  the  duties  of  the  various  officers,  etc. 
This  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  lesson, 
and  apart  from  this,  is  a  thousand  fold  more  important  to  an 
American  citizen,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  location, 
population,  latitude  and  altitude  of  Zoar  among  the  moun- 
tains. If  it  be  a  class  in  percentage,  the  teacher  must  for 
the  time  being  convert  his  school-room  into  the  place  of 
business — the  insurance  office  or  the  broker's,  the  commis- 
sion house  or  the  banking  room — and  standing  there  with 
his  pupils,  make  them  understand  the  business  transactions 
which  give  rise  to  the  problems  they  find  in  their  books. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this,  and  many  of  our 
teachers  are  doing  this  work  with  constantly  increasing  success. 

MUSIC,  PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAWING. 

The  arrangements  made  four  months  ago  for  instruction  in 
music  seem  satisfactory.  The  year  previous  no  teacher  of 
music  was  employed,  save  for  one  hour  per  week  in  the  High 
School.  The  regular  teachers  gave  instruction  in  that 
branch,  and  with  varied  success.  In  schools  where  the 
teachers  were  qualified  to  teach  music  and  had  a  fondness  for 
it,  good  results  were  obtained;  but  in  others  it  degenerated 
into,  or  perhaps  did  not  rise  above,  learning  to  sing  a  few 
pieces  by  rote.  By  the  new  arrangement,  Mr.  Amos  Whiting 
gives  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  High  School  and  in  each  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  City  proper — a  lesson  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  both  in  the  science  and  practice  of  music.  He 
assigns  the  lessons  and  lays  out  the  work  for  the  following 
week,  and  the  teachers  are  expected  to  see  that  the  pupils  are 
prepared  for  their  recitations.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
uniform  testimony  of  Mr.  Whiting  is  that  the  teachers  enter 
heartily  into  the  work,  and  that  the  classes  come  to  him 
remarkably  well  prepared.  The  Musical  Festival  at  the  City 
Hall  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  showed  what  could  be  done 
in  a  single  term's  training.  Should  it  be  thought  best  to 
have  one  such  festival  a  year,  it  would  never  again  require  so 
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much  special  preparation,  or  cause  so  great  interruption  to 
the  schools. 

The  present  plan  for  giving  instruction  in  music  meets  with 
two  practical  difficulties.  The  one  is  to  adapt  the  lesson  to 
the  different  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Those  schools 
cover  five  years  of  our  course,  and  a  lesson  that  would 
be  none  too  long  for  the  pupil  who  had  been  four  years  in  the 
school,  and  take  none  too  much  of  his  time,  might  require  an 
amount  of  time  and  attention  altogether  out  of  proportion 
for  the  pupil  just  entering  the  school.  This  difficulty  can  be 
met  only  by  adapting  the  lesson  to  the  capabilities  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  younger  pupil,  and  as  these  must  be 
much  better  known  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  than  they 
can  be  to  the  teacher  of  music,  he  will,  I  know,  be  greatly 
obliged  to  them  for  any  suggestions  upon  this  point. 

The  second  difficulty  can  not  be  so  easily  removed.  Next 
year  from  fifty  to  eighty  pupils  of  the  Primary  Schools,  where 
music  is  not  taught,  will  come  up  into  each  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  with  pupils  who  will  have  been  taught  for  a  year, 
and  how  can  these  and  those  be  classed  together?  Can  not 
the  teacher  of  music  meet  the  teachers  of  the  Primary 
Schools  two  or  three  times  a  term,  show  them  what  his 
classes  are  doing,  and  render  them  such  assistance  as  will 
enable  them  to  do  something  toward  fitting  their  pupils 
in  music  to  join  the  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools  ?  A 
course  similar  to  this  has  been  pursued  in  the  school  at  the 
Orchard.  Mr.  Whiting  visited  that  school  twice  last  term 
and  gave  a  lesson,  and  the  pupils  there  under  the  instruction 
of  the  teachers  are  making  excellent  progress. 

Penmanship  has  been  taught  since  April  by  the  regular 
teachers.  They  have  felt  a  commendable  ambition  to  show, 
if  possible,  as  rapid  improvement,  and  as  good  results,  as  were 
seen  when  a  special  teacher  was  employed.  There  have  not 
been  as  many  lessons  per  week  as  heretofore,  for  lessons 
in  drawing  have  alternated  with  writing ;  but  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  specimens  to  be  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
present  term  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  last  year. 
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By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  drawing  is  made  a 
required  study  in  our  common  schools,  and  is  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  penmanship  or  arithmetic.  It  was  accord- 
ingly introduced  last  summer  term,  without  extra  expense  for 
instruction,  as  no  special  teacher  is  employed.  The  parties 
interested  in  the  system  used,  sent  a  competent  teacher  at 
their  own  expense,  who  met  the  teachers  and  gave  them 
instruction,  who  also  met  their  schools  and  gave  the  opening 
lessons,  and  since  that  the  teachers  have  given  the  instruc- 
tion. Many  of  them  had  given  the  subject  no  special  atten- 
tion before,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  manual  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  especially  by  doing  the  work  themselves,  they 
have  been  able  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  It  is  not  expected 
that  we  shall  make  artists  of  many  of  these  pupils,  indeed 
not  of  any  of  them — that  is  not  the  design.  To  train  the  eye 
to  see  and  the  hand  to  draw  a  straight  line  is  no  easy  task, 
and  the  ability  to  draw  such  a  line  is  no  mean  acquisition. 
The  pupils  have  had  less  than  a  year  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tice ;  they  have  not  yet  completed  their  first  book  ;  but 
already  the  benefit  is  seen  in  their  improved  map-drawings. 

The  same  Legislature  required  cities  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  to  maintain  a  school  for  adults — a  School  of 
Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing  ;  and  to  comply  with  this 
requirement,  a  room  in  the  City  Hall  has  been  fitted  up  and 
a  school  opened.  It  is  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Emery, 
who  is  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hemenway,  and  is  yet  hardly 
in  full  operation.  More  than  one  hundred  have  given  in 
their  names  for  this  school,  most  of  thum  mechanics,  and 
their  ages  range  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  give  each  pupil  two  lessons  a  week  ;  but  so  many 
have  been  the  applicants,  making  so  many  divisions  of  the 
class  necessary,  that  for  the  present  at  least  only  one  lesson 
can  be  given. 

The  passage  of'  a  law  requiring  free-hand  drawing  to 
be  taught  in  our  schools,  was  recommended  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  Committee  on  Education  reported 
favorably,  the  Legislature  passed  the  bill,  and  the  Governor 
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approved  it.  These  various  parties  thought  the  proposed 
instruction  would  be  of  such  advantage  to  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  give  them  an  equivalent 
for  their  time,  attention  and  labor.  And  yet  there  are 
parents  who  know  that  it  will  do  their  children  no  good. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  and  so  many  persons 
hold  the  opinion  just  expressed.  But  of  what  worth  are 
mere  opinions  when  placed  side  by  side  with  positive  knowl- 
edge !  They  know  this  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  see  with  perfect  clearness  what  a  boy's  tastes 
are,  what  his  occupation,  what  his  means  of  livelihood  twenty 
years  in  the  future  may  be.  They  know  it  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  all  ages  and  of  so  various  trades  and 
employments  have  entered  the  drafting  school,  eager  to  gain 
that  knowledge  which  was  not  placed  within  their  reach 
in  their  school-days,  the  need  of  which  they  feel  in  their 
every  day  life.    What  a  comfort  it  is  to  know ! 

SCHOOLS  AND  GROUPS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  I  shall  speak  very  briefly.  A  year  ago  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School  was  obliged  to  hear  recitations 
constantly,  and  thus  little  opportunity  was  afforded  him 
to  visit  the  different  classes  and  learn  of  their  progress,  and 
none  for  the  preparation  and  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  however,  another  teacher 
was  employed — Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson,  and  thus  the  labor  of 
the  Principal  was  lessened.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  of  the  class  of  '69,  was  without  experience 
as  a  teacher,  but  is  making  for  himself  a  good  reputation. 
He  occupies  the  school-room  in  the  City  Hall.  In  my  last 
two  reports  I  have  spoken  of  the  lack  of  accommodations  for 
the  High  School  and  the  pressing  necessity  for  a  new  school- 
house,  and  I  do  not  purpose  to  re-state  those  facts,  or  to  seek 
to  present  new  arguments.  Last  summer  a  school-room  and 
a  recitation-room  were  fitted  up  in  the  City  Hall  for  the  use 
of  the  High  School,  and  this  was  the  best  provision  that 
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could  be  made  under  the  circumstances.  But  how  poor 
is  the  best !  The  rooms  are  not  unpleasant ;  but  apart  from 
that,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  accommodations.  Pupils  pass 
from  the  warm  school-room  in  the  school-building  to  the  City 
Hall  and  back  several  times  a  day,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
can  be  done  without  an  exposure  of  health.  This  passing  is 
an  annoyance  to  the  occupants  of  the  City  Hall,  and  to  the 
people  doing  business  there  ;  and  if  this  annoyance  and  this 
exposure,  and  the  unsuitableness  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
do  not  urge  the  people  and  the  City  Government  to  prompt 
and  decisive  action,  nothing  that  I  can  say  will.  The  present 
condition  of  things  must  be  endured  for  a  year  or  two  longer, 
even  with  the  most  energetic  action.  Were  a  suitable  lot 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  City,  and  measures  at  once 
entered  upon  for  a  new  building,  it  could  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  before  the  autumn  of  1872.  What  may  we 
expect  then,  when  not  even  the  location  is  decided  upon ! 

The  Grammar  Schools  remain  in  charge  of  the  same  Prin- 
cipals as  last  year,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  same  assistants 
are  employed.  The  Hooker  School  a  year  ago  had  more 
pupils  than  sittings,  and  to  provide  for  those  and  to  make 
room  for  the  regular  addition  to  the  Charles  Street  School 
each  spring,  the  school-lines  between  the  North  Main  Street 
Group  and  the  Worthington  Street  Group  were  slightly 
changed,  and  now  all  the  rooms  at  the  Worthington  Street 
school-house  are  occupied.  One  room  is  still  vacant  in  the 
Auburn  Street  school-house,  and  some  more  scholars  can  be 
placed  in  the  Emery  Street  School,  and  when  these  are  full, 
as  they  bid  fair  to  be  within  two  years,  another  house  will  be 
needed  in  Ward  One. 

One  of  the  two  rooms  vacant  a  year  ago  in  the  Elm  Street 
School-house  is  now  full,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  that 
school  now  is  575,  as  against  485  then. 

The  Worthington  Street  School  meets  a  want  in  that  sec- 
tion of'  the  Citj  that  was  hardly  known  to  exist  three  years 
ago.  None  thought  that  the  building  would  so  soon  be  filled, 
and  as  the  population  increases  in  that  part  of  the  City,  the 
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pupils  coming  from  north  of  the  railroad  must  be  provided 
for  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  an  increase  of  pupils  in  the  Armory  Hill 
Group,  the  number  now  622,  a  year  ago  607. 

The  long  needed  and  long  waited  for  school-house  in  Ward 
Seven,  thanks  to  the  present  City  Government,  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  reality.  The  people,  teachers  and  pupils  in  that  Ward 
may  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  new  building  ready 
for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school-year.  Then 
the  school  that  has  so  long  occupied  the  chapel,  can  be 
brought  into  comfortable  quarters,  and  a  far  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  scholars  be  secured. 

The  Indian  Orchard  School  has  become  so  full,  that  the  Half- 
Time  School,  which  had  occupied  one  room  in  the  new  building, 
has  been  removed  to  the  school-house  vacated  two  years  ago. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are 
of  the  Primary  School  grade,  and  their  teachers  number  at 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  necessary  that 
these  teachers  should  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
patience,  good  nature,  tact,  and  expedients  to  interest,  to 
instruct  and  control  the  little  ones.  Here  the  child  receives 
his  first  impression  of  school,  and  as  his  likes  or  dislikes  are 
here,  so  they  may  be  through  his  school-life.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Primary  Schools  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
and  their  equal  importance  with  those  of  higher  grade  was 
recognized,  when  the  salaries  in  the  different  grades  were 
made  equal.  The  teachers  of  the  Primaries  are  trying  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
demands  of  the  Grammar  School  teachers,  into  whose  hands 
their  pupils  pass. 

In  the  Mixed  Schools  all  grades  are  found,  from  the  Pri- 
mary to  the  higher  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  found  only  last  week  in  one  of  those 
schools,  the  first  nine  numbers  of  our  copy-books.  Of 
course  very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  classifying  in 
sueli  schools,  but  as  the  numbers  are  few,  more  time  can  be 
given  to  each  individual. 
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The  Training  School  is  doing  its  work,  teaching  a  little 
less  than  two  hundred  children,  and  fitting  teachers  for  the 
instruction  and  government  of  other  schools.  No  less  than 
ten  of  the  teachers  successfully  working  in  our  schools,  have 
spent  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  the  Training  School. 

The  Half-Time  School  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  new 
building  at  the  Orchard  into  the  old-  one ;  but  it  presents 
even  a  stronger  claim  to  live,  than  at  first,  for  it  now  holds 
all  day,  one  part  being  with  the  teacher  in  the  morning, 
another  in  the  afternoon.  Still,  there  are  doubtless  some 
children  of  school-age  in  that  village  who  do  not  meet  the 
law's  demands  in  the  matter  of  attending  school.  There  are 
two  Evening  Schools,  the  one  in  the  City  proper,  the  other 
at  the  Orchard.  The  one  here  is  in  charge  of  Dwight  Clark, 
with  several  assistants ;  that  at  the  Orchard,  occupying  two 
rooms,  in  charge  of  Misses  Sheldon  and  Richardson.  While 
these  schools  are  to  some  extent  made  a  substitute  for  the 
Day  School  by  some  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Day  School, 
they  furnish  to  many  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  them, 
and  which  they  could  not  obtain  elsewhere.  There  are  about 
eighty-five  pupils  in  each  of  these  schools. 

At  the  Ungraded  School  on  State  Street,  established  to 
check  truancy  and  unnecessary  absenteeism,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  thirty-five.  These 
are  not  all  there  for  truancy.  Some  of  them  are  obliged  by 
circumstances,  or  their  parents  think  they  are,  to  be  so  ir- 
regular in  their  attendance  at  the  graded  schools,  that  this 
school  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  their  condition.  But  the 
truants  who  can  be  held  in  check  here,  are  taught  and  cared 
for  at  less  expense  than  would  be  incurred  for  them  at  the 
Truant  School. 

In  former  reports  I  have  urged  some  better  provision  for 
the  Truant  School,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  again 
urge  lis  removal,  and  state  with  some  detail  things  desirable 
for  such  a  school. 

The  school  is  intended  <<>  have  an  effect  not  only  upon  the 
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truants  sent  there, — to  reform  them — but  upon  the  schools  of 
the  city,  to  prevent  truancy ;  and  any  estimate  of  the  value 
of  this  school,  or  any  comparison  of  cost  and  production, 
which  leaves  the  other  schools  out  of  the  account,  as  is  some- 
times made,  leaves  out  an  essential  element.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  a  House  of  Correction,  we  might  as  well  ignore 
the  safety  of  the  citizen  and  the  good  order  of  society. 

But  to  reform  the  boy  and  make  him  a  good  citizen  he 
must  be  taught,  for  truants  are  mostly  from  the  lower  grades 
of  our  schools.  Hence  he  needs  a  teacher.  He  needs  also 
a  matron — one  who  shall  be  to  him  a  mother,  and  give  him 
a  warm  place  in  her  heart,  for  many  of  the  truants  know  as 
little  of  a  mother  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term  as  Topsy  did. 
The  teacher  and  the  matron  may  or  may  not  be  united  in 
the  same  person.  He  needs  also  a  home — the  family  with 
its  social  moral  and  religious  influences,  for  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  moral  element  in  our  Public  Schools,  in  a  Re- 
formatory School  this  element  can  not  be  set  aside.  He 
needs  also  to  be  furnished  with  work,  something  adapted  to 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  partly  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
work,  partly  that  he  may  lessen  the  expense  incurred  for 
him,  partly  that  he  may  form  habits  of  industry,  but  prin- 
cipally as  a  moral  element  in  his  reformation.  He  needs, 
also,  a  guardianship  better  than  that  furnished  in  a  majority 
of  cases  by  his  natural  guardians,  a  guardianship  that  shall 
decide  whether  to  brin^  him  before  the  court  for  trial,  whether 
upon  his  reforming,  application  shall  be  made  for  his  dis- 
charge before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  to  care  for 
him  and  help  him  to  a  home  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  truant.  For  the  sake  of  the  schools 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  room  enough  for  all  the 
truants — otherwise  those  inclined  to  truancy  will,  even  with 
their  small  knowledge  of  mathematics,  calculate  the  chances 
of  escape — and  room  enough  so  that  as  long  a  sentence  can  be 
given  them  as  their  best  good  requires,  and  then  a  moral 
certainty  that  all  habitual  truants,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  will 
be  sent  there.    There  should  be  also  Truant  Officers,  men  who 
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love  children  and  will  try  to  save  them,  men  who  know  how 
to  approach  other  men,  and  who  will  visit  the  homes  of  the 
absentees,  and  seek  to  prevent  their  becoming  habitual  tru- 
ants, and  who  shall  bring  in  the  finally  incorrigible.  Now 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  hardly  a  tithe  of  the  things  re- 
quired can  be  obtained  as  the  school  is  now  situated.  Is  it, 
then,  too  much  to  ask  that  the  City  seek  at  once  to  provide 
the  necessary  accommodations  ?  I  say  the  City,  for  if  the 
City  make  the  provision,  the  responsibility  and  the  control 
will  be  near,  direct  and  single,  and  those  having  charge  of 
it  could  know  it  personally  and  intimately.  There  is  no  call 
for  a  great  institution,  for  an  immense  pile  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar. Family  houses  capable  of  accommodating  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pupils,  a  farm  adapted  to  the  purposes  required,  a 
work-shop  for  the  winter  work,  a  matron  and  teacher,  and  all 
under  one  general  supervision,  would  be  all  that  would  be 
necessary.  Should  other  towns  in  the  County,  as  some 
doubtless  will,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  such  a  school,  such  legislation  as  would  enable  them  to 
do  so  could  easily  be  secured.  There  are  other  considerations 
pertaining  to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  poor  at  the  Alms-IIouse, 
which  are,  to  my  mind,  sufficient  cause  for  the  removal  of  the 
school,  but  others  have  presented  them. 

There  is  another  evil  closely  allied  to  truancy,  and  out  of 
which  truancy  grows  so  naturally  and  so  generally,  that  it 
and  its  remedy  ought  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  connection. 
The  evil  is  either  non-attendance  at  school,  or  frequent  absence 
by  permission  of  parents,  and  the  remedy  is  compulsory  at- 
tendance. Fifty  years  ago,  a  law  requiring  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  would  have  seemed  as  much  out  of 
place  in  New  England  as  one  requiring  people  to  sleep. 
They  were  eager  to  have  their  children  secure  the  full  benefit 
of  the  school-term  altogether  too  short  for  the  education 
sought.    But  the  times  are  changed.    A  lar^c  class  of  our 

D  DO 

citizens  do  not  appreciate  learning  as  our  fathers  did,  and  the 
opportunity  for  children  to  labor  lor  lair  wages,  bearing  upon 
the  cupidity  or  the  poverty  of  the  parent,  either  keeps  the  child 
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out  of  school  entirely,  or  consents  to  his  absence  whenever 
he  can  find  work.  But  why  should  not  a  parent  be  required 
by  law  to  send  his  children  to  school  as  many  months  in  the 
year  as  that  town  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  school  ? 
Compulsory  attendance  for  a  part  of  the  year  is  already  rec- 
ognized by  law,  but  it  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  child's 
right  to  an  education,  and  the  State's  need  of  an  educated 
citizenship. 

Such  are  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  etc.  But  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Truant  School,  restraint  and  compulsory  attendance  are  rec- 
ognized, based  doubtless  upon  truancy  as  a  crime.  But  does 
not  the  course  pursued  by  the  parent  tend  directly  to  make 
the  boy  a  truant  ?  There  is  no  home  sentiment  that  makes 
attendance  at  school  a  duty.  The  boy  is  allowed  to  stay 
away  from  school  on  the  slightest  pretext.  If,  then,  on  his 
way  thither,  he  learns  of  some  show  he  would  like  to  see,  or 
if  he  is  asked  to  post  bills,  or  scatter  notices,  and  so  secure  a 
ticket  to  some  Ethiopian  performance,  for  all  of  which  he 
would  have  obtained  permission  to  be  absent  had  he  known 
of  the  occasion  before  he  left  home,  why  should  he  not  take 
the  responsibility  into  his  own  hands,  and  see  the  sights?  If 
there  be  a  muster  of  some  kind  upon  the  Park  in  the  interest 
of  good  morals,  or  a  horse-race,  politely  called  a  trial  of 
speed,  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  the  child  is  taken  from 
school  that  he  may  sell  cigars,  or  peanuts,  or  something 
worse,  and  so  make  a  dollar.  When  one  child  of  a  family  has 
work,  in  a  factory  for  instance,  and  another  attends  school,  if 
sickness  come  to  that  household,  and  some  one  must  take 
care, — if  the  mother  goes  out  to  wash,  and  some  one  must 
u  mind  the  baby," — if  the  father's  work  is  more  distant,  and 
some  one  must  carry  the  dinner, — the  child  at  school  is  the 
"  some  one,"  not  the  child  at  work.  And  this  is  done  often- 
times not  to  keep  poverty  from  the  door,  but  for  larger  de- 
posits in  the  bank. 

Make  it  a  greater  pecuniary  loss  to  take  a  child  from 
school  than  from  the  factory,  and  we  not  only  prevent  the 
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permitted  absence,  but  we  create  a  home  sentiment  that  will 
go  far  toward  preventing  truancy. 

Again  the  law  does  not  take  a  man's  property,  or  allow  it 
to  be  taken,  without  an  equivalent  rendered.  A  note  is  not 
legal  unless  it  contain  the  words  ''value  received,"  and  if  the 
person  who  gave  the  note  can  prove  that  there  was  no  equiv- 
alent, he  can  successfully  resist  payment.  On  this  same 
principle,  may  not  a  tax-payer  demand  as  an  equivalent  for 
his  school  tax,  that  the  child  shall  attend  school  ?  He  has 
built  a  school-house,  he  pays  the  teacher.  His  property  has 
been  taken,  but  where  is  his  equivalent  ?  Not  in  the  school- 
house,  if  the  child  does  not  enter  it.  Not  in  the  power  of 
the  teacher  to  influence  that  child  for  good,  if  the  child  does 
not  meet  the  teacher. 

Has  the  parent  a  right  to  keep  the  child  from  school  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  and  thus  compel  the  loss  of  the  tax  paid? 
But  it  may  be  said  that  parents  actually  need  the  help  of 
their  children,  and  that  without  it,  they  must  receive  help 
from  the  City.  This  is  doubtless  true  in  some  cases.  But 
the  tax-payer,  the  State,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
demand  that  he  shall  attend  school,  and  our  laws  do  not  in- 
tend that  any  child  shall  be  deprived  of  school  privileges 
on  account  of  poverty.  Then  let  his  attendance  at  school 
be  secured,  and  though  there  may  be  higher  taxes,  there 
will  be  more  intelligence,  less  poverty,  and  a  better  state  of 
society  generally. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  all  with  whom 
I  have  been  connected  in  educational  work  for  their  kindness 
and  co-operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

SpBINGFIELD,  December  31,  1870. 
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TEACHERS. 


M.  C.  Stebbins, 

$2,500 

0.  M.  Fernald, 

1,700 

D.  G.  Thompson, 

1,200 

Margaret  Bliss, 

650 

Caroline  Burt, 

650 

M.  Louise  Clark, 

650 

Ellen  M.  Day, 

650 

Emma  L.  Hubbard, 

650 

J.  D.  Stratton, 
Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

1.700 

600 

Alma  Rhodes, 

500 

Mary  L.  Paige, 

500 

Jane  A.  Holt, 

500 

M.  H.  Jamieson, 

500 

Harriet  Lane, 
K.  E.  Bultrick, 

500 

500 

Kate  C.  Goodnow, 

500 

Mary  F.  Brown, 

500 

S.  Louisa  Cook, 

600 

Mary  McPonald, 

500 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

500 

Adelia  B.  Sawtelle, 

500 

Carrie  B.  Hastiugs, 

500 

Amanda  Ellis, 

500 

Ellen  M.  Miller, 

550 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

500 

Addie  E.  Sawtelle, 

500 

M.  M.  Tracy, 

1,700 

Ruth  A.  Kent, 

600 

Lucy  T.  Clark, 
II.  C.  Jenks, 

500 

500 

Sarah  M.  Newton, 

500 

Susie  E.  Wheeler, 

500 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

500 

Mary  W.  Boggs, 

500 

Ella*B.  Smith, 

500 

Ellen  P.  Wells, 

500 

Emma  T.  P.  Allen, 

500 

M.  L.  Rockwell, 

500 

Olive  E  Underhill, 

500 

1,543 
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SCHOOL  AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 
PUPILS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

1,543 

Elm  St.  Group 
(Continued,) 

'Bridge  Street, 
West  State  St., 

West  Union  St., 

School  Street, 
York  Street, 

98 
185 

87 

30 
137 

Lucy  H.  Pearl, 
Abbie  J.  Isham, 
Susan  C.  Bancroft, 
Jennie  R.  Cobb, 
Mary  C.  Lombard, 
Ada  F.  Billings, 
Susie  D.  Carter, 

THla   S  Pat 

Susie  Polley, 
Ellen  T.  Sullivan, 
Nettie  E.  Bannon, 
S.  Abbie  Pratt, 
Ellen  L.  Ware, 
Emily  J.  Brown, 
Fannie  Cole, 

$550 
500 
800 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
550 
350 
400 
550 
500 
500 

Worth  ington 
St.  Group, 

"  Worthington  St., 

447 

E.  F.  Foster, 
Caroline  J.  Dresser, 
Sarah  A.  Tucker, 
Kate  H.  Bryaut, 
Emily  W.  Fairman, 
Electa  M.  Smith, 
Sarah  E.  Owen, 
Fannie  E.  Isham, 
Anna  M.  Rice, 
Clara  A.  Savage, 

1,700 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

Armory  Hill 
Group, 

- 

'Oak  Street, 
East  Union  St., 

382 
240 

Charles  Barrows, 
Jane  E.  Wright, 
Lizzie  S.  Yeaton, 
Mary  A.  Knovvlton, 
S.  Augusta  Welch, 
Annie  B.  Williams, 
Lizzie  S.  Firmin, 
Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
Electa  M.  Priest, 
Georgiana  L.  Moore, 
Belle  A.  Strickland, 
M.  A.  King, 
Mary  C.  Hill, 
Ellen  M.  Strickland, 
Minnie  J.  Gray, 

1,700 
600 
500 
500 
500 
400 
500 
500 
500 
500 
600 
500 
500 
500 
400 

Central  Street 
Group, 

'  Central  Street, 

Pine  Street, 
Anbury  Chapel, 

192 

91 

32 

E.  Brookings, 
Louisa  M.  Griffin, 
A.  M.  Whittier, 
.Tosio  M.  Bannon, 
H.  I.  Allen, 
Rhoda  a.  Cook, 
E.  A.  Brown, 
Emma  C.  Pinney, 

1,700 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
600 

Amount  carried  forward, 

3,464 
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SCHOOL  AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 
PUPILS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

3,464 

("Indian  Orchard, 

Indian  Or-  J 
chard    Group,  | 
1 

I 

235 

Rebecca  A.  Sheldon, 
Harriet  R.  Richardson, 
Lucy  A.  Richardson, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 

Mfirv  Ti  T$H«5<3 

Artie  A.  Pease, 

$800 
500 
500 
500 
500 
400 

f  Carlisle  School, 

|  Long  Hill  School, 

,r    jot,    i    )  Putts'  Bridge, 
Mixed  Schools,^  Fi     Mn   £  >d 

j  Sixteen  Acres, 
^Wachogue  School, 

25 
28 
36 
17 
23 
24 

Fidelia  C.  Warner, 
Ellen  M.  Chaffee, 
Ellen  E.  Root, 
Ellen  S.  Keith. 
Emma  L.  Wellman, 
Eliza  A.  C.  Porter, 

475 
475 
475 
425 
425 
425 

Ungraded  School,  State  Street, 
Truant  School, 

46 
25 

Dwight  Clarke, 
A.  C.  Kendall, 
Lora  A.  Bascom, 

1,200 
600 
500 

Total. 

3,923 

School  Committee  for  1871. 


At  Large. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  - 
Ward  1. — J.  M.  STEBBINS,  - 
Ward  2.— WILLIAM  RICE,  - 
Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  ■ 
Ward  4. — JOHN  L.  KING,      -  ■ 
Ward  5.— SAMUEL  W.  PORTER,  - 
Ward  6.— S.  D.  BURBANK, 
Ward  7.— W.  W.  GARDNER,  - 
Ward  8.— CHARLES  J.  GOODWIN, 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

-  December  31,  1873. 

-  December  31,  1873. 

-  December  31,  1873. 

-  December  31,  1871. 

-  December  31,  1871. 

-  December  31,  1871. 

-  December  31,  1872. 

-  December  31,  1872. 

-  December  31,  1872. 


CHAIRMAN, 

WILLIAM  RICE. 
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TEBM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large.- 

—JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  - 

-  December  31,  1873. 

Ward  I.- 

-J. M.  STEBBINS,  - 

-  December  31,  1873. 

Ward  2.- 

-WILLIAM  RICE,  - 

-  December  31,  1873. 

Ward  3.- 

-S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  - 

-  December  31,  1871. 

Ward  4.- 

-JOHN  L.  KING,  - 

-  December  31,  1871. 

Ward  5.- 

-SAMUEL  W.  PORTER,  - 

-  December  31,  1871. 

Ward  6.- 

-S.  D.  BURBANK,  - 

-  December  31,  1872. 

Ward  7.- 

-W.  W.  GARDNER,  - 

-  December  31,  1872. 

^Ward  8.- 

-CHARLES  J.  GOODWIN, 

-  December  31,  1872. 

CHAIRMAN, 

WILLIAM  RICE. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

School  Committee. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield: — 

The  annual  report  of  the  School  Committee,  concerning 
the  Public  Schools,  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted, 
j  Of  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  we  can  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  approval,  and  for  details  we  refer  to 
the  able  report  of  the  Superintendent,  which  we  endorse  for 
reference. 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the  work  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  the  past  year.  The  present  system,  as 
yet  imperfectly  developed,  gradually  unfolds  itself,  and  as 
more  tangible  results  follow,  errors  are  corrected,  improve- 
ments made,  and  a  better  confidence  established. 

Our  system  is  designed  to  express  the  American  ideal  of 
public  school  education — the  education  of  all.  Our  purpose 
is  to  give  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  instruction  ;  to 
improve  the  modes  of  teaching ;  to  elevate  the  teacher's 
profession,  in  a  word,  our  true  aim  is  to  make  the  public 
schools  so  thoroughly  useful  and  attractive,  as  to  command 
the  support  of  all  who  come  under  their  influence. 

The  ready  co-operation  of  nearly  all  our  citizens  with  the 
work  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  ;  the  apparent  pur- 
pose not  to  flag  in  the  meritorious  effort  to  make  the  school 
buildings  equal  to  the  necessity  for  them,  and  worthy  a  Mas- 
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sachusetts  reputation,  encourages  the  belief  that  our  school 
system  accords  with  public  sentiment,  and  is  an  expression 
of  the  public  will. 

The  strife  now  taking  place  throughout  the  country,  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  public  schools,  has  added  greatly  to 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  teachers.  It  has  also  awak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  others,  a  clearer  concep- 
tion and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
What  is  the  result  ?  We  have  teachers  with  better  educa- 
tional and  other  qualifications,  and  with  these  improved  tal- 
ents, a  demand  for  proportionate  compensation.  School 
teaching  has  thus  become  more  of  a  profession  requiring 
talent,  study  and  preparation,  and  less  a  temporary  employ- 
ment. Thought  takes  the  place  of  machinery  ;  work  is  per- 
formed by  those  who  love  it ;  children  are  taught,  not  simply 
questioned ;  tasks  are  relieved  of  their  asperities  and  are 
better  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacities  of  the  pupil ;  labor 
is  husbanded  ;  mental  and  physical  powers  are  harmonized 
and  there  is  less  unnecessary  wear  of  the  delicate  nervous 
organization  of  children,  in  a  word  there  is  improvement. 

OF  SALARIES. 

The  subject  of  salaries  is  one  deserving  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  education  of  all  is  now  regarded  to  be  the 
true  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  and  of  good  government,  and 
the  best  thoughts  and  strongest  intellects  are  sought  for,  and 
used,  to  improve  the  character  and  promote  the  usefulness 
of  public  schools.  And  in  proportion  as  we  invest  in  intel- 
lectual capital,  must  we  make  compensation,  or  it  soon  seeks 
other  channels  for  better  remuneration. 

Education,  and  that  increase  of  mental  power  which  edu- 
cation develops,  is  at  a  premium  in  all  departments  of  busi- 
ness, and  if  we  do  not  wish  to  place  our  most  sacred  inter- 
ests in  the  care;  of  second  and  third  rate  teachers,  we  must 
employ  the  best,  talent,  and  meet  the  competition  by  a  liberal 
and  just  compensation  for  it. 
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Two  classes  of  teachers  are  employed  in  public  schools, — 
men  and  women.  Their  relations  to  society  differ.  One  en- 
ters the  teacher's  profession  for  a  life  work,  the  other  for 
temporary  employment,  consequently  there  is  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  women  than  men  who  teach,  and  a  corresponding  wil- 
lingness in  women  to  accept  less  compensation. 

This  relation  of  supply  and  compensation,  must  continue, 
because  women  have  open  to  them  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
work  of  life  for  which  nature  adapts  them  and  are  thus  de- 
barred from  a  classification  with  men,  because  men  can  only 
rise  as  they  exalt  the. character  of  their  profession. 

In  arranging  teachers'  salaries,  these  facts  can  not  be  ig- 
nored, but  we  must  also  remember  that  woman's  wish  to 
work,  and  to  fill  responsible  situations,  is  known  and  heeded 
more  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  that  in  teaching  they  con- 
spicuously establish  their  claims  to  public  confidence. 

INCREASE  OF  EXPENSES. 

We  particularly  desire  to  direct  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  Superintendent's  report  relating  to  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  public  school  expenses.  He  there  shows  that  during 
the  last  seven  jfears,  a  period  of  time  that  embraces  the  work 
of  our  present  system,  there  was  crowded  into  it  a  mass  of 
accumulated  obligations,  acquired  by  many  times  seven  years 
of  default,  and  as  this  extraordinary  deficit  in  supplies  has 
now  been  met,  the  future  increase,  if  any,  will  be  small,  and 
from  natural  causes. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

To  again  repeat  what  former  Committees  have  so  often  re- 
ported concerning  the  necessity  for  a  suitable  building  for  the 
High  School,  seems  superfluous.  We  fully  believe  that  our 
citizens  are  alive  to  their  interests  in  this  matter,  and  need 
no  new  reminder.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new 
administration,  upon  which  rests  this  high  responsibility,  will 
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not  falter  in  its  duty  to  the  City,  but  will  crown  itself  with 
all  the  glory  and  honor  that  inevitably  awaits  those  by  whose 
acts  the  High  School  building  is  erected. 

TEUANT  SCHOOL. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  location,  and  a 
division  of  the  Truant  School  into  two  departments,  boys  and 
girls,  separated  from  the  poor-house,  as  recommended  by  the 
Superintendent  last  year,  is  very  desirable.  Such  changes 
would  be  directly  favorable  to  the  truants,  and  indirectly 
beneficial  to  the  other  schools. 

GEAMMAE  SCHOOLS. 

The  completion  of  the  Central  Street  Grammar  School 
building  has  supplied  the  present  demand  for  such  buildings 
in  this  City.  Hereafter,  the  natural  increase  of  population 
will  sooner  or  later  create  new  centres,  but  until  then  the 
public  may  well  regard  this  department  as  amply  supplied. 

Superintendent,  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Parents  : 

It  is  a  pleasure,  and  we  think  it  our  duty,  to  speak  of  the 
faithfulness,  zeal  and  labor  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
His  standing  in  the  educational  world,  his  professional  at- 
tainments and  fitness  for  the  position  he  holds,  his  devotion 
to  our  interests  in  the  public  school  work,  all,  eminently  com- 
mand our  esteem  and  highest  consideration. 

We  should  also  be  remiss  in  duty  if  we  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge what  our  teachers  are  trying  to  do  for  our  schools. 
During  the  past  year  a  better  spirit  has  been  manifested, 
more  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  higher  purposes 
shown,  sufficiently  to  call  for  this  public  commendation. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  we  commend  those  pupils  whose 
attainments,  earnestness,  perseverance  and  moral  rectitude 
have  given  our  schools  a  reputation  flattering  to  themselves 
and  honorable  to  the  City. 
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In  closing  we  appeal  to  parents  and  guardians  who  have 
children  in  the  schools,  to  make  themselves  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  teachers  and  schools  where  their  children 
attend,  whereby  they  can  see  the  character  of  the  school 
work ;  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  the  teachers'  patience,  trials 
and  forbearance ;  the  child's  adaptation  to  the  lessons  and  its 
willingness  to  obey  reasonable  rules  and  to  make  those  sacri- 
fices required  of  all.  By  so  doing  they  may  become  intelli- 
gent critics,  and  by  their  personal  presence  add  that  moral 
support  and  encouragement  to  teacher  and  scholar,  so  useful 
to  schools  and  which  can  not  be  shown  so  successfully  as  by 
visiting  them. 

W.  W.  GARDNER, 

For  the  Committee, 
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Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee : 

As  required  by  your  rules,  and  in  accordance  also  with 
my  views  of  my  relations  to  you,  I  herewith  present  another 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 

As  by  your  practice  my  report  to  you  forms  a  part  of 
yours  to  the  people,  I  may  perhaps  treat  some  subjects  more 
in  detail  than  would  be  necessary  in  a  report  simply  and 
solely  to  yourselves,  and  to  meet  at  the  outset  the  natural 
and  reasonable  enquiry,  "  What  do  our  schools  cost  ?  "  I 
make  the  following  exhibit  of 

EXPENSES. 

Expended  for  schools,  exclusive  of  repairs,  but  inclu- 
sive of  amount  paid  for  school-books,  (see  Treas- 
urer's statement,)  - 

There  has  been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  school-books, 
Leaving,  as  the  amount  expended  for  schools  exclu- 
sive of  repairs,  a  balance  of 

The  details  are  as  follows : 

For  salaries  of  teachers  :  Day  School,  -      $G2,850  33 

Evening  School,        410  00 

Truant  School,  526  84 

Draughting  School,     292  00— $64,07!)  17 


$80,933  21 
1,443  95 


$79,489  26 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$64,079  17 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $64,079  17 
For  maps,  globes,  books  of  reference,  books  for  the  poor, 

and  supplies  for  teachers'  desks,            -          -  463  29 

For  books  on  hand  in  excess  of  amount  December,  1870,  267  00 
For  printing,  for  lecture-room  and  laboratory,  for  rent, 

and  for  sundries,           -                      -           -  478  17 

For  salary  of  Superintendent,      -  3,000  00 

For  cash  expenses  of  Superintendent,  -  -  53  03 
For  expenses  of  teacher  of  music  in  giving  lessons  at 

Indian  Orchard,           -          -          -          -  21  00 

For  schooling  of  children  at  Chicopee,     -          -  119  81 


Making  a  total  of  $68,481  47 

Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  leaving  a  balance  of  $10,857.79,  which,  with 
$4,096.28  for  repairs,  has  been  expended  under 
the  direction -of  the  School-house  Agent. 

Add  amount  paid  for  the  school-house  lot  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  City  by  direction  of  the  City 
Council,  -  $150  00 

And  we  have  the  amount  charged  upon  the  Treasurer's 

books,  to  "schools,"      -  $80,933  21 

And  to  "  school-house  repairs/'    -  -  -  $4,096  28 

Besides  the  amount  paid  the  Treasurer  by  the  Superin- 
tendent for  books  named  above,        -  $1,443  95 

The  Collector  paid  for  books,  -  37  96 

The  income  from  the  State  fund  was         -    1,261  73 

And  amount  paid  for  tuition  for  the  last 

year  and  a  half,        -  -  -      382  00  —  $3,125  64 

Leaving  a  balance,  derived  from  taxatiqn  for  the  schools  of     $77,807  57 


SCHOOL-BOOK  ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 

To  amount  on  hand  from  last  year,     -          -          -  $265  00 

Books  purchased,      -  2,474  44 


$2,739  44 
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Cr. 

By  books  on  hand  to  new  account,     -  $532  00 

Amount  paid  for  maps,  globes,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  463  29 

Amount  furnished  the  poor,     -          -          -  185  01 

Amount  rendered  to  the  Assessors  for  collection,     -  115  19 

Cash  to  balance,  paid  to  Treasurer,    -          -  1,443  95 

$2,739  44 

The  cost  of  the  schools,  including  repairs,  was, 

For  the  year  1864,  -  $36,603 

For  the  year  1871,         -  -  -  -  $83,585 

An  increase  of         -  -  -  -  128  per  cent. 


This  is  a  very  large  increase,  and  may  seem  to  some  un- 
reasonably large,  but  let  us  make  other  comparisons. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  City  in  1864  was    -  $11,407  920 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  City  in  1871  was        -  $27,551  970 

An  increase  of  -          -          -          -          -  141  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  of  City  expenses  for  1864  was          -  $168  322 

The  aggregate  of  City  expenses  for  1871  was      -  $330  053 

An  increase  of       -          -          -          -          -  96  per  cent. 

The  value  of  school  property  in  1864  was          -  $82  016 

The  value  of  school  property  in  1871  is       -          -  $363  941 

An  increase  of  -          -          -          -          -  343  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  years  (the  school-age),  in  the 

seven  years  ending  with  1864,  was         -          -  1,034 

An  increase  of   -          -          -          -  38 f  per  cent. 

The  increase  for  the  last  seven  years  is  458 

An  increase  of  -          -          -          -          -  12|  per  cent. 

The  average  attendance  in  1864  was  -  2,298 

In  1871,  the  average  attendance  has  been          -  3j403 

An  increase  of                   -          -          -          -  48  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  based  upon  the  number 

returned  by  the  Assessors  in  1864  was    -  62 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  based  upon  the  number 

returned  by  tho  Assessors  in  1871  has  been         -  81 

A  gain  of      -          -          -          -          -  19  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1864  was          -  68 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1871  was     -  105 

An  increase  of  -  -  -  -  54  per  cent. 
The  average  pay  of  teachers  (male  and  female)  per  year 

in  1864  was     -          -          -          -          -  $344  00 

The  average  pay  of  teachers  per  year  in  1871  has  been  $598  00 

An  increase  of                    -          -          -          -  73  per  cent. 

I  have  made  the  comparison  with  the  year  1864,  because 
my  acquaintance  with  the  schools  commenced  with  1865. 

From  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  while  the  ex- 
penses for  schools  have  increased  128  per  cent,  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  City  has  increased  141  per  cent,  and  that 
therefore  the  school-tax  for  1871  has  not  been  so  much  on 
the  dollar  as  it  was  in  1864.  It  also  appears  that  while  the 
expense  for  schools^has  increased  128  per  cent,  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  City  have  increased  but  96  per  cent,  and 
therefore  that  the  school  expenses  have  increased  at  a  greater 
rate  than  other  City  expenses.  To  account  for  this  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
of  school-age  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1864  was  ten 
hundred  thirty-four  (1,034),  for  whom  but  slight  provision 
was  made  either  in  enlarged  school-houses  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  teachers.  Indeed  those  children  were  not 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  while  in  the  last  seven  years  the  increase  of  per- 
sons of  school-age  has  been  only  four  hundred  fifty-eight 
(458)  the  increase  in  the  average  attendance  has  been  ten 
hundred  eighty-two  (1,082).  Hence  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  as  shown  above. 

Not  only  are  more  teachers  employed,  but  they  are  paid 
better  wages.  This  the  increased  expense  of  living  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  demanded,  and  hence  the  greater 
expenditure  for  schools.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  the  school  property  is  more  than  four-fold  what  it  was 
seven  years  ago.  The  City  has  expended  in  these  years 
more  than  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  ($250,000)  dollars  for 
school-houses,  and  this  is  property  still,  valuable  for  the  use 
that  can  be  made  of  it,  and  as  a  means  of  inducing  people 
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to  make  Springfield  their  home.  And  there  cannot  be  in 
many  years  to  come  a  demand  for  another  equal  amount  for 
the  same  purpose,  for  when  the  High  school-house  is  built 
there  will  be  no  further  call  for  new  school-houses  save  as 
the  natural  increase  of  the  population  shall  require. 

The  entire  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  one  (4,901).  This,  made  less  by  the  number 
of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  (335),  and  of  those  under 
five  (13),  shows  that  four  thousand  five  hundred  fifty-three 
(4,553)  persons  of  school-age  have  been  in  the  schools  some 
part  of  the  year.  But  this  number  is  greater  by  three  hun- 
dred twenty-one  (321)  than  the  number  returned  by  the 
Assessors  for  May  1,  1870,  showing  that  of  those  who 
have  become  five  during  the  year,  and  of  those  who  have 
moved  into  the  City  in  the  same  time,  over  three  hundred 
(300)  have  been  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

The  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  based  upon  the  entire 
enrollment  is  $12.93,  based  upon  the  average  number  be- 
longing to  the  schools  is  $17.32,  and  upon  the  average  attend- 
ance is  $18.62.  The  number  of  persons  of  school-age  in  the 
City,  May  1,  1871,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors,  was  forty- 
one  hundred  sixty-seven  (4,167)  a  number  less  by  sixty-five 
than  the  number  returned  the  year  previous.  The  number 
in  school  at  the  present  time,  (December,  1871,)  is  distributed 


as  follows : 

High  School,         -  -                    -  181 

North  Main  Street  Group,  -  825 
Elm  Street  Group,  ------  1081 

Worthington  Street  Group,  -  389 

Armory  Hill  Group,           -  -          -          -          -  612 

Central  Street  Group,     -  -          -          -          -  369 

Indian  Orchard  Group,        -  -           -           -           -  218 

Mixed  Schools,            -  -  140 


Ungraded  and  Truant  Schools,         -  -  -  56 

Total,     ------  3,871 

A  Dumber  equal  to  ninety-two  and  eight-tenths  (1*2.8) 
per  cent  of  the  number  returned  by  the  Assessors. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  these,  there  have  been  some  changes.  To  make  pro- 
vision for  the  children  who  enter  the  Charles  Street  School 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  the  pupils  of  one 
room  at  Charles  street  were  removed  to  Emery  street,  and 
an  additional  teacher  employed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  term  another  class  was  transferred  ;  and  as  that  did  not 
sufficiently  relieve  Charles  street,  still  another  was  removed 
to  Auburn  street,  and  an  assistant  teacher  secured.  The 
necessity  of  taking  pupils  from  Charles  street  recurring 
every  spring,  and  sometimes  oftener,  is  now  so  clearly  seen 
and  so  fully  established,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  better  to 
change  the  school  lines,  and  make  the  Charles  street  section 
less.  Those  children  living  upon  Bond  street,  and  upon 
Chestnut  street  north  of  Bond,  and,  indeed,  all  living  north 
of  Bond  street,  are  almost  as  near  to  Auburn  street  as  to 
Charles  ;  and,  beside,  as  the  older  children  in  the  families 
attend  the  Hooker  School,  the  younger  ones  could  be  in 
their  care  almost  to  their  school-house.  I,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that,  before  another  school-year,  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Charles  street  section  be  joined  to  the  Auburn  street, 
and  that  a  school  be  opened  in  the  vacant  room  of  the 
Auburn  street  school-house. 

For  several  months  a  "glorious  uncertainty"  has  hung 
over  the  schools  in  the  old  State  street  school-house.  At 
one  moment  it  has  been  thought  that  a  place  must  be  found 
for  the  children  and  the  house  be  vacated  immediately,  and 
the  next  that  there  could  be  some  delay,  and  then  there  has 
seemed  to  be  an  indefinite  postponement.  While  the  ques- 
tion of  provision  for  those  children  was  under  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  yourselves, 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  suggested  the  enlargement  of  the 
West  Union  street  school-house.  The  suggestion  was 
received  with  favor  by  both  Committees.  It  was  thought  to 
be  the  cheapest,  easiest,  quickest  and  least  objectionable 
mode  of  furnishing  room ;  and  had  the  State  street  property 
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been  sold  then,  that  suggestion  would  doubtless  have  been 
acted  upon  ere  this.  And  if  there  is  any  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  that  the  State  street  premises  must  be  vacated  in 
the  early  spring,  the  enlargement  of  the  West  Union  street 
school-house  should  be  entered  upon  without  delay.  It  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  provide  for  the  eighty  pupils  now 
in  that  school  while  their  house  is  enlarged ;  but  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  provide  for  them  and  the  two  hundred  in  the 
State  Street  School  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  if  the  State  street  house  is  to  be  vacated  in 
the  early  spring,  that  the  alterations  be  made  in  the  West 
Union  street  house  at  once.  Then  a  portion  of  the  State 
street  pupils  could  be  transferred  to  West  Union,  and  the 
balance  can  be  provided  for  in  school-rooms  now  vacant. 

The  Primary  Schools  in  the  Oak  Street  Group  were  so 
full  last  spring  that  another  school  was  opened  for  one  term 
in  the  East  Union  street  school-house;  and  as  so  many 
scholars  enter  the  lowest  grades  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term,  while  the  promotions  are  not  made  until  the  end 
of  the  term,  an  extra  school  must  sometimes  be  established, 
or  we  must  have  overcrowded  school-rooms. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  new  Central 
street  school-house  was  opened  ;  and  the  primary  scholars, 
who  for  three  or  four  years  had  been  doing  penance  in  the 
old  chapel,  and  seeking  knowledge  under  many  difficulties 
and  manifold  discomforts,  were  removed  to  new  and  con- 
venient rooms.  But  not  only  in  their  surroundings,  in  the 
appointments  for  their  comfort,  was  there  an  improvement, 
but  in  their  better  classification.  The  three  schools  from 
which  they  came  had  been  ungraded  primaries,  each  school 
embracing  the  first  three  years  of  our  course.  By  bringing 
two  of  these  schools  and  a  portion  of  the  third  into  the  new 
building,  we  have  three  graded  schools,  each  embracing  but 
a  single  year  of  the  course.  We  have  now  the  three  schools 
divided  horizontally,  having  a  single  grade  in  each  division, 
whereas  before  they  were  divided  vertically,  having  all  the 
grades  in  each  division.    The  advantage  of  this  will  be  ap- 
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parent  to  any  one  giving  it  his  attention.  The  instruction 
to  such  pupils  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  oral;  and  if  the 
several  grades  be  in  the  same  room,  and  the  instruction  be 
adapted  to  the  lowest  grade,  the  others  must  have  been  over 
the  same  ground  once  or  twice  before,  and  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  interest,  and  a  lively  interest  is  absolutely  essential 
to  such  a  school.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
in  ungraded  schools  the  younger  pupils  learn  many  things 
from  hearing  the  older  ones  recite  ;  but  many  of  these  things 
the  children  only  say — they  do  not  understand  them,  nor  did 
the  older  ones,  for  that  matter,  in  my  school  days — and, 
therefore,  much  of  it  is  of  no  real  advantage. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  new  year,  Mr.  Tracy,  the 
principal  of  the  Elm  Street  Grammar  School,  left  us  for  a 
more  lucrative  position  in  Berkshire.  He  was  made  princi- 
pal of  the  Court  Street  Grammar  School  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  was  transferred  with  his  school  to  Elm  street, 
when  the  new  school-house  was  ready  to  be  occupied.  In 
addition  to  those  who  came  with  him,  about  four  hundred 
pupils  were  brought  in  from  other  schools,  and  the  work  of 
organization,  classification  and  government  was  by  no  means 
easy.  To  this  work  Mr.  Tracy  gave  himself  earnestly,  en- 
thusiastically and  successfully.  He  had  generally  the  hearty 
and  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  teachers  associated 
with  him,  and  though  some  persons  did  not  fully  recognize 
the  difference  between  a  school  of  six  hundred  pupils  and 
one  of  forty,  and,  therefore,  thought  that  some  of  his  and 
your  requirements  were  needless — he  gained  in  his  hold  up- 
on the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  affections  of  his 
pupils.  He  was  a  good  teacher — a  good  disciplinarian,  and 
his  resignation  produced  sincere  regret.  The  assistant  in 
his  room,  Miss  Kent,  resigned  at  the  same  time,  and  thus, 
unexpectedly  and  with  a  very  short  notice,  the  school  was 
without  a  principal  and  the  pupils  of  one  room  without  a 
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teacher.  In  this  emergency,  fortunately  for  all  concerned, 
a  gentleman,  Mr.  S.  F.  Chester,  was  found  in  the  City,  wil- 
ling to  take  charge  of  the  school.  He  had  an  excellent  rep- 
utation in  this  vicinity  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  teacher  from 
his  former  connection  with  the  academy  at  Wilbraham. 
The  circumstances  were  most  unfavorable.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  term.  The  new  principal,  a  stranger  to  the 
teachers  in  the  building,  unacquainted  with  the  routine  of 
the  school,  its  wants,  its  requirements,  and  having  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  these,  found  himself  in  charge  of  five  hun- 
dred pupils  or  more,  not  one  of  whom  he  could  name,  and 
every  one  of  whom  felt  more  at  home  than  he  could  possibly 
feel.  The  pupils  were  attached  to  their  former  teacher,  and 
it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  transfer  their  affections.  They 
had  become  accustomed  to  his  ways  ;  and  as  the  new  prin- 
cipal was  himself,  and  not  some  other  man,  his  ways  were 
his  own  and  differed  from  another's.  It  took  time  for  those 
who  were  to  work  together  to  adjust  themselves  each  to  the 
other.  In  the  meantime  the  school  suffered.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  a  good  teacher  to  leave  his  school,  even  though  he 
be  succeeded  by  another  equally  good,  or  even  better,  and 
the  school  for  the  time  being  not  suffer  loss.  But  the  school 
is  now  doing  well.  Mr.  Chester  proves  himself  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  has  the  school  in  his  control.  It  is 
too  early  to  make  comparisons,  even  if  it  should  ever  be  de- 
sirable, and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  if  we  were  unfortunate 
in  losing  Mr.  Tracy,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
Chester. 

The  Central  Street  Grammar  School  took  possession  of 
its  new  house  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  day 
previous,  September  4,  public  exercises  were  held  in  the 
hall,  attended  largely  by  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
would  compose  the  school,  and  by  others  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education.  The  exercises  consisted  of  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  Building  Committee,  of  brief  addresses 
by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Seelye  of  Kasthamp- 
ton,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  by  Major  S. 
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B.  Spooner,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
City  Council,  and  by  others,  interspersed  with  appropriate 
singing  by  the  Hauptmann  Quartette  Club,  and  piano  music 
by  Miss  Hosmer.  Eev.  Mr.  Rice,  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  presided. 

It  had  been  thought  that  only  seven  rooms  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  that  section, 
but  it  was  very  soon  apparent  that  both  the  number  and  the 
classification  of  the  pupils  demanded  the  opening  of  another 
room.  Now  eight  rooms  are  occupied,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  (356),  giving  upon  the 
average  forty-three  (43)  to  a  room.  The  school  is  much 
better  graded  than  it  could  ever  be  in  the  old  school-houses, 
and  although  it  has  a  less  population  to  draw  from  than  any 
of  the  other  grammar  schools,  will  doubtless  have  a  reason- 
able number  of  candidates  year  by  year  for  the  high  school. 

Of  the  other  grammar  schools,  little  more  need  be  said 
than  that  they  are  still  in  the  care  of  well-known  and  long- 
tried  principals,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers. 
The  schools  are  well  patronized,  and  the  people  are  receiving 
large  returns  for  the  original  investment  in  the  buildings 
and  for  the  constant  recurring  assessments  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  for  current  expenses. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  City  Council  for 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  for  a  new  High  School  building.  Al- 
though "hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick,"  and  hope  in 
this  matter  has  for  some  cause  been  often  deferred,  it  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  thought  that  a  people  who  have  done  so 
much  for  schools,  and  have  done  it  so  cheerfully,  will,  when 
they  recognize  the  necessity,  fail  to  provide  for  it,  or  that, 
having  made  an  appropriation  for  a  lot,  they  will  long  delay 
the  purchase  of  one,  and  the  erection  of  a  building.  A  house 
large  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  City  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  such  as  the  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  the 
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community  should  demand,  would  not  require  a  tax  of  more 
than  one-half  cent  on  a  dollar  of  the  City's  valuation. 

The  object  of  the  Junior  Classical  Department — Latin 
Preparatory  Class  it  was  formerly  called, — does  not  seem  to 
be  fully  understood.  It  was  not  designed  to  furnish  a  place 
for  those  who  failed  in  their  examination  for  admission  to  the 
High  School ;  nor  for  those  who  have  become  disaffected 
with  the  Grammar  School  teachers,  nor  for  those  who 
think  it  would  be  more  for  their  reputation  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  High  School,  nor  for  those  who  prefer 
a  single  daily  session  that  they  may  have  the  afternoon  for 
play  or  work,  nor  for  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  being  in 
that  department  will  consent  to  study  Latin  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  it  was  designed  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  take 
a  five  years'  course  in  Latin  preparatory  to  entering  college, 
and  so  desire  to  enter  upon  that  course  before  they  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  High  School.  Others  wishing  to  take 
that  same  course,  have  been  allowed  to  enter  that  department. 
When  the  department  was  established,  the  High  School 
course  embraced  but  three  years,  and  therefore  to  secure  the 
five  years  it  was  necessary  that  pupils  should  leave  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  two  years  before  they  were  prepared  to  enter 
the  High  School,  but  as  a  year  has  been  added  to  the  High 
School  course,  making  but  one  year  necessary  now,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  would  it  not  be  better  hereafter  to  admit  only 
those  who  can  be  fitted  for  the  High  School  in  one  year. 

The  High  School  is  doing  this  work — it  sends  each  year  a 
few  young  men  to  college,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
gain  admission,  and  their  standing  in  their  classes,  show  how 
thorough  has  been  their  preparation.  It  sends  out  also  a 
larger  number  of  persons  with  a  good  English  education,  per- 
sons well  fitted  to  enter  upon'  the  work  of  practical  life. 
They  will  have  much  to  learn  in  that  practical  life,  but  they 
go  out  prepared  to  learn  it.  Many  of  these,  especially  the 
young  women,  desire  to  teach,  and  to  prepare  them  for  that 
important  and  definite  work,  the  Training  School  was  estab- 
lished three  years  ago. 
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It  has  no  local  or  official  connection  with  the  High  School, 
though  its  natural  relationship  is  apparent.  It  is  intended  to 
be  to  those  persons  wishing  to  teach,  what  the  law  school  and 
the  medical  school  are  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  of  medicine — a  professional  school.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  person  can  read,  he  can  therefore 
teach  reading,  or  because  he  understands  arithmetic  he  can 
therefore  teach  arithmetic,  and  especially  give  a  child  his  first 
lessons  in  numbers,  or  because  he  does  not  himself  "  murder 
the  king's  English  "  he  can  successfully  lead  his  pupils  in  the 
study  of  language.  It  is  designed  to  teach  the  graduates  of 
the  High  School  how  to  teach  if  they  wish  to  learn  ;  to  fur- 
nish them  here,  and  pay  them  for  obtaining  it,  the  training 
which  teachers  are  glad  to  secure  at  Normal  schools  and  bear 
their  own  expenses ;  to  give  in  a  short  time  and  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances  the  results  of  others'  experience,  an 
experience  slowly  acquired,  oftentimes  to  the  disgust  of  the 
teacher  and  the  loss  of  the  pupil.  For  if  there  be  any  one 
who  has  taught  several  years  and  does  not  feel  that  in  those 
years  he  has  greatly  improved,  that  his  earlier  teaching  was 
to  some  extent  a  failure,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  all 
his  teaching  is  a  failure.  But  notwithstanding  your  Board 
are  trying  to  do  all  this  for  those  teachers,  and  after  two 
years  of  service  give  them  the  full  pay  of  those  who  have 
taught  years  upon  years  here  or  elsewhere,  there  are  some- 
times complaints  that  they  are  not  better  paid,  a  seeming  un- 
willingness to  be  taught,  almost  a  restiveness  under  instruc- 
tion, the  feeling  that  it  is  a  hardship,  when  but  five  hours  of 
teaching  are  required,  to  give  another  hour  to  lessons  upon 
teaching,  an  inattention  during  the  exercise  and  poorly  con- 
cealed impatience  to  have  the  exercise  over.  I  know  that 
some  pupils  feel  that  whatever  you  seek  to  do  for  them,  if 
it  involves  any  effort  or  inconvenience  of  theirs  is  a  hard- 
ship ;  that  some  parents,  when  a  child  is  detained  after  four 
o'clock  that  he  may  be  assisted  to  keep  up  with  his  class, 
write  impudent  notes  to  the  teacher.  All  this  on  the  part  of 
such  pupils  and  such  parents  is  to  be  borne  with  on  account 
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of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
teachers  who  look  upon  efforts  for  their  own  improvement  as 
a  hardship  ?  This  tendency  to  complaint  arises  from  a  wrong 
view  of  the  case.  If  there  was  in  our  High  Schools  a  depart- 
ment in  "  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  as  was 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
last  year,  pupils  would  no  more  expect  to  be  paid  in  this  de- 
partment than  in  any  other.  They  forget  that  they  are  pu- 
pils in  a  training  school  and  feel  that  they  are  teachers,  and 
therefore  their  pay  seems  small.  I  do  not  make  these  re- 
marks with  any  special  reference  to  those  now  in  the  school, 
but  from  the  feeling  that  they  would  have  been  appropriate 
at  any  time  within  the  last  two  years. 

To  make  this  school  what  it  should  be  we  want  the  means 
of  giving  instruction  to  others  than  those  who  teach  regu- 
larly in  the  different  rooms  of  the  building.  That  was  the 
original  design,  but  from  the  want  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tions  it  has  not  been  done  at  all  till  this  present  term,  and 
now  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  consequence  is  that  these 
young  persons  have  been  obliged  to  begin  to  teach  some  sub- 
jects before  they  have  had  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching 
them,  and  while  they  are  learning  how  to  teach  the  child  to 
read,  for  example,  they  are  teaching  numbers  wrong,  or 
learning  how  to  teach  something  else,  they  are  teaching  some- 
thing else  wrong.  We  want,  therefore,  a  suitable  room  for 
such  a  class  formed  of  young  ladies  willing  to  receive  the  in- 
struction and  ready  to  make  the  application  of  it  to  classes  in 
the  building  as  often  as  is  needful.  We  should  thus  have  a 
supply  of  teachers  ready,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any 
of  the  rooms,  to  take  the  place  and  fill  it  acceptably.  We 
could  also  make  selections,  giving  the  earnest  workers  places 
first,  as  we  can  not  when  we  have  only  the  number  required. 
Can  not  the  High  School  building  be  secured  for  the  Train- 
ing School,  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted  for  High  School 
purposes  ? 

This  school  has  been  in  the  care  of  Miss  Susan  C.  Ban- 
croft from  its  opening  until  the  commencement  of  the  last 
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term.  She  came  from  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven, 
having  had  a  regular  Normal  School  education  and  several 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher.  She  came  with  many  mis- 
givings as  to  her  ability  to  do  the  work  required,  but  with  a 
hearty  devotion  to  it,  and  the  result  showed  that  her  fears 
were  groundless.  She  gained  the  confidence  of  those  she 
taught  and  was  eminently  successful.  She  left  us  last  Au- 
gust, having  accepted  of  an  appointment  in  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Normal  School,  drawn  to  it  not  so  much  by  a  better 
salary  as  by  the  better  position.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss 
Emeline  Parsons  who  has  taught  several  years,  and  for  a 
time  in  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield.  She  comes  well 
recommended,  and  brings  an  intelligent  conscientiousness  to 
her  work  that  promises  valuable  results.  If  we  can  form  the 
class  already  alluded  to,  the  benefits  of  the  school  will  be 
greatly  enhanced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  something  of  that  na- 
ture can  be  done  even  though  the  circumstances  are  not 
favorable. 

UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOLS. 

The  remaining  schools  of  our  system,  are  the  Mixed  Schools, 
the  Ungraded  and  Truant  Schools,  the  Evening  Schools,  the 
Half-Time  School,  and  the  school  for  the  instruction  of 
adults  "in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing-"  There  are 
six  Mixed  Schools,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  in 
them  all  is  about  one  hundred  thirty,  (130.)  Could  these 
children  all  be  brought  into  one  graded  school,  and  be 
arranged  in  three  rooms,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them, 
but  scattered  as  they  are  over  a  large  territory,  this  seems 
to  be  impracticable. 

The  Ungraded  School  numbers  about  forty,  mostly  boys. 
Many  of  these  have  by  their  truancy  lost  their  places  in  the 
Graded  Schools,  and  are  held  in  check  here  through  fear  of 
the  Truant  School,  for  which  they  know  themselves  to  be 
candidates.  Some  are  here  who  by  circumstances  are  com- 
pelled to  be  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  all  are  much 
benefited  by  their  instruction  and  discipline. 
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Miss  Bascom  who  had  long  been  the  teacher  at  the 
Truant  School,  left  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  not  know- 
ing but  she  should  return  after  a  vacation.  Her  influence 
over  the  boys  was  excellent,  and  they  were  very  much  at- 
tached to  her,  and  all  interested  in  the  school  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  her  retain  her  connection  with  it.  At 
length  she  decided  not  to  return,  and  the  school  is  now  in 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Alford,  who  brings  the  results  of 
an  experience  of  several  years  in  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  and  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  work.  In  my  re- 
port of  last  year  I  spoke  of  the  removal  of  the  school  from 
the  Alms-house,  and  of  the  things  which  seemed  to  me  es- 
sential to  an  efficient  Truant  School,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  my  repeating  them. 

There  are  two  Evening  Schools  this  winter,  as  there  have 

~  7 

been  for  the  last  two  years.  The  one  in  town  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Dwight  Clark,  numbers  about  one  hundred  pupils. 
Many  of  them  are  French,  some  able  to  speak  hardly  a 
word  of  English,  yet  eager  to  learn.  Mr.  Clark  gives  a 
more  favorable  report  of  the  studious  habits  and  the  general 
deportment  of  the  school  than  he  has  sometimes  been  able 
to  give.  It  is  open  five  nights  a  week.  The  school  at  In- 
dian Orchard  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Avery,  numbers 
about  eighty  pupils,  and  is  open  three  evenings  a  week. 
The  expenses  for  this  school  will  be  greater  than  heretofore, 
as  we  are  obliged  to  send  a  teacher  out  from  town,  but  it  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  of  whom 
it  is  largely  composed.  It  is  but  little  we  can  do  for  them, 
let  us  do  that  little  cheerfully. 

The  Ilalf-Time  School  at  the  Orchard  was  suspended  dur- 
ing the  summer  term,  but  was  opened  again  in  September. 
It  numbers  about  thirty  pupils,  who  are  in  school  three 
hours  each  afternoon  for  five  days  in  the  week.  The  prog- 
ress of  many  of  them  is  very  rapid,  and  the  amount  learned 
will  be  of  great  value  to  them.  If  the  population  of  the 
village  was  sufficient  to  furnish  another  school  of  equal  size 
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for  a  forenoon  session,  it  would  leave  nothing  more  to  be  de- 
sired for  such  a  school. 

The  school  for  "  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,"  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  state,  had  been  established  but  a 
fortnight  at  the  time  of  writing  the  last  report,  and  there- 
fore could  receive  but  a  meagre  notice.  It  commenced  in 
December  and  continued  fifteen  weeks,  but  as  the  room  was 
small,  and  the  number  attending  three-fold  what  had  been 
expected,  only  one  lesson  a  week  could  be  given  to  each  di- 
vision. The  number  attending  was  one  hundred  four,  clas- 
sified by  age,  as  follows : 


Under  twenty  years  of  age,  -------37 

Between  twenty  and  thirty,   -------  37 

Between  thirty  and  forty,      -       --       --  --20 

And  over  forty,  ---------10 

Classified  by  occupation,  as  follows  : 

Carpenters,         -       --       --       --       --  26 

Machinists,         -       -  25 

From  the  public  schools,  and  others  without  trades,  -       -       -  20 


And  a  small  number  from  each  of  several  other  trades. 

In  the  instruction,  much  use  is  made  of  the  blackboard 
and  of  models.  The  school  was  an  experiment,  and,  I  think, 
a  successful  one.  This  appears  not  only  from  what  was  ac- 
complished last  year,  but  by  the  numbers  attending  this 
year  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  work  is  undertaken. 
A  room  in  Foot's  Block,  capable  of  accommodating  from 
forty  to  fifty  persons,  has  been  permanently  rented  and 
thoroughly  furnished.  The  school  was  opened  about  the 
middle  of  November,  but  will  hereafter  be  opened  as  early 
as  the  1st  of  October.  The  number  this  year  is  over  one 
hundred  and  forty  (140,)  and  the  diversity  in  age  and  occu- 
pation is  much  the  same  as  last  year.  It  is  in  charge  of  the 
same  principal  as  last  year,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Brewer  is 
his  principal  assistant.  The  school  is  so  arranged  that  an 
advanced  class  has  two  lessons  a  week,  and  as  vacancies  oc- 
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cur  in  it,  promotions  are  made,  and  others  wishing  to  join 
the  school,  are  once  a  month  admitted  to  the  lower  classes. 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  attend.  This  school  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  provided  for  it  is  manifest,  the  appre- 
ciation of  its  benefits  by  those  who  enjoy  them  is  outspoken, 
and  the  remark  is  added, "  We  wish  it  had  been  done  before 
we  were  so  old." 

MUSIC,  PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAWING. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools 
by  Mr.  Whiting,  and  the  musical  festival  given  under  his 
direction  by  six  hundred  pupils  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
last  term  showed  what  had  been  accomplished.  I  hear  the 
festival  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms  by  those  competent  to 
judge,  and  their  opinion  is  that  the  musical  training  now 
received  in  our  schools  will  in  a  few  years  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  Springfield.  To  aid  the  teachers  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  arrangements  are  made  by  which  Mr.  Whiting  shall 
once  in  four  weeks  meet  those  of  each  section,  give  a  lesson 
to  a  class  of  primary  scholars,  and  also  one  to  the  teachers 
themselves.  In  this  way  he  will  seek  to  lessen,  if  not 
remove,  one  of  the  difficulties  alluded  to  in  the  report  of 
last  year. 

You  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  specimens  of  penman- 
ship brought  before 'you  last  year  that  you  did  not  think  it 
desirable  to  employ  a  special  teacher,  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  be  as  well  pleased  this  year. 

Free  hand  drawing  has  now  been  taught  rather  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  Many  have  finished  one  book,  and  the 
older  pupils  have  entered  upon  the  second.  Although  in 
most  Hchools  the  lesson  alternates  with  the  exercise  in  writing, 
it  seems  to  interfere  very  little  with  it.  Some  of  the  books 
left  at  the  office  for  inspection  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  teacher  and  the  ability  of  the  scholar.  1  am 
more  and  more  convinced  of  its  utility  and  practicability  in 
Our  common  schools. 
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I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  different  classes  of  schools  that 
make  up  our  school-system  ;  but  I  should  not  be  true  to  my 
sense  of  right  and  justice  were  I  to  neglect  to  say  a  word  of 
hearty  commendation  of  the  teachers.  They  are  doing  aa 
important  work,  and  doing  it  faithfully,  patiently,  conscien- 
tiously. It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  none  of  them  in  the 
course  of  the  year  now  closing  have  said  an  imprudent  word 
or  done  an  injudicious  thing,  for  that  would  imply  that  they 
were  something  more  than  human,  but  they  are  earnest  and 
successful  workers.  Not  all  equally  so ;  there  is  not  uni- 
formity here  more  than  in  other  walks  of  life.  Some  under- 
stand more  fully  than  others  the  advantage,  both  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  class,  that 
a  thorough  preparation  upon  the  lessons  for  the  day  gives  to 
a  teacher.  The  teacher  who,  in  addition  to  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  has  so  studied 
the  particular  subjects  of  the  day's  lessons  that  he  can  con- 
duct the  recitation  in  history  or  geography,  arithmetic  or 
grammar,  without  referring  to  the  text-book,  is  a  power  in 
his  school.  Indeed,  I  think  it  better  that  the  teacher  should 
sometime  make  a  mistake  in  a  date  or  in  the  order  of  events 
in  history,  or  in  the  situation  of  places  in  the  recitation  in 
geography,  and  be  corrected  by  the  class,  than  that  he  should 
be  right  always  and  solely  because  he  is  reading  from  his 
history  or  looking  upon  his  map.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
state  just  the  ratio  that  the  mistakes  might  be  allowed  to  bear 
to  the  correct  statements,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  just  how 
many  times  it  is  better  to  be  imposed  upon  than  never  to 
trust,  but  I  think  some  mistakes  could  well  be  borne  with. 
We  need  to  understand  any  subject  which  we  teach  so  well 
that  we  can  afford  to  make  a  mistake. 

All  are  not  equally  careful  to  do  no  violence  to  a  child's 
sense  of  justice,  or  if  it  must  be  done,  to  do  it  after  an  in- 
vestigation. When  the  class  is  called  out  to  read  or  to  spell, 
and  pupil  number  four  is  made  to  stand  in  pupil  number 
five's  place,  because  the  teacher  thinks  she  has  no  time 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  dispute,  and  because  it  really 
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makes  no  difference  as  to  his  lesson  whether  he  stands 
in  the  one  place  or  the  other,  the  child  has  a  sense  of 
wrong  done  to  him,  which,  though  he  may  soon  forget,  will 
be  likely  to  make  him  less  careful  to  regard  the  rights  of 
others.  To  be  the  teacher  of  a  child,  or  of  a  school,  has  a 
deeper  meaning  to  some  than  to  others.  Such  seek  to  inform 
as  well  as  to  instruct,  to  influence  as  well  as  to  govern,  and 
to  eradicate  rather  than  to  repress  what  is  evil.  Hence  they 
not  only  allow  their  pupils  to  come  near  to  them  but  make 
it  easy  for  them  to  do  so,  make  them  feel  that  the  teacher  is 
their  friend,  and  will  hear  them  patiently. 

But  while  we  have  these  differences,  and  shall  always  have 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  our  teachers  are,  I  think, 
striving  after  and  attaining  a  higher  excellence  year  by  year. 
They  are  doing  their  part  toward  making  the  working  of 
our  school  system  a  success.  They  are  deserving  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  community. 

If,  in  conclusion,  I  may  say  a  word  for  myself,  it  shall  be 
that  with  the  constantly  increasing  work  of  the  department 
there  comes  more  and  more  a  sense  of  inability  on  my  part 
to  do  all  that  is  required,  and  of  the  kindness  and  consider- 
ation on  your  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  community  in 
view  of  the  at  least  partial  failures  in  what  is  attempted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  December  30,  1871. 
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SHOWING  THE  "  GROUPS  OF  SCHOOLS,"  THE  LOCATION,  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS, 
(DECEMBER,  1871,)  TEACHERS,  AND  SALARIES. 


SCHOOL  AND  LOCATION. 


High,  Court  Street, 


f  Hooker, 


Nortli  Main 
St.  Group. 


NO. 
PUPILS. 


181 


■{  Charles  Street, 

Auburn  Street, 
Emery  Street, 

Elm  Street, 


Elm  Street 
Group. 


Amount  carried  forward, 


825 


1081 


2,087 


TEACHERS. 


M.  C.  Stebbins, 
O.  M  Fernald, 

D.  G.  Thompson, 
Margaret  Bliss, 
Caroline  Burt, 
M.  Louise  Clark, 
Ellen  M.  Day, 
Ella  F.  Quinby, 

J.  D.  Stratton, 
Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 
M.  Alice  Williams, 
Mary  L.  Paige, 
•Caroline  E.  Crane, 
M.  H.  Jamieson, 
Harriet  Lane, 

E.  E.  Buttrick, 
Kate  C.  Goodnow, 
Mary  F.  Brown, 
S.  Louisa  Cook, 
Mary  McDonald, 
Lizzie  J.  Steele, 
Josie  M.  Bartlett, 
Carrie  B.  Hastings, 
Amanda  Ellis, 
Nancie  M.  Adams, 
Ellen  M.  Miller, 
Mary  M.  Bartlett, 
Addie  E.  Sawtelle, 

S.  F.  Chester, 
Sarah  M.  Newton, 
Khoda  A.  Cook, 
Lucy  T.  Clark, 
H.  C.  Jenks, 
Clara  J.  Loomis, 
A.  M.  Whittier, 
Mary  W.  Boggs, 
Ella  B.  Gates, 
A.  E.  Colton, 
Jane  A.  Holt, 
Abbie  L.  Lincoln, 
Ella  S.  Cox, 


SALA- 
RIES. 


$2,500 
2,000 
1,300 
700 
700 
700 
700 
650 

1,800 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
650 
550 
550 
450 
550 
550 
400 
600 
550 
550 

1,800 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
450 
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SCHOOL  AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 

TEACHERS. 

SALA- 

PUPILS. 

RIES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

2,087 

1 

Elm  St.  Group 
(Continued.) 

Bridge  Street, 
West  State  Street, 

West  Union  St., 

School  Street, 
York  Street, 

Lucy  H.  Pearl, 
Abbe  J.  Isham, 
Emma  Parsons, 
Carrie  L.  Moseley, 
Geneva  A.  Shaw, 
Ida  A.  Ross, 
Mary  A.  Hinman, 
Maggie  H.  Whalen, 
Cynthia  M.  Saw  telle, 
Ellen  T.  Sullivan, 
Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 
Ada  F.  Billings, 
Ellen  L.  Ware, 
Emily  J.  Brown, 
Fannie  Cole, 

$600 
550 
850 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
600 
400 
450 
600 
550 
550 

Worthington 
St.  Group. 

Worthington  St., 

389 

E.  F.  Foster, 
Caroline  J.  Dresser, 
Sarah  A.  Tucker, 
Cynthia  J.  Cook, 
Emily  W.  Fairman, 
Susan  M.  Marsh, 
Kate  H.  Bryant, 
Anna  M.  Rice, 
Sarah  E.  Owen, 
Susie  D.  Carter, 

1,800 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
450 

Armory  Hill 
Group, 

r  Oak  Street, 
East  Union  Street, 

612 

Charles  Barrows, 
Jane  E.  Wright, 
Lizzie  S.  Yeaton, 
Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
S.  Augusta  Welch, 
Anna  B.  Williams, 
Lizzie  S.  Firmin, 
Ellen  P.  Wells, 
Electa  M.  Priest, 
Georgiana  L.  Moore, 
Belle  A.  Strickland, 
Susie  Polley, 
Mary  C.  Hill, 
Ellen  M.  Strickland, 
Minnie  J.  Gray, 

1,800 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
650 
450 
550 
550 
550 

Central  Street 
Group, 

f  Central  Street, 
Pine  Street, 

360 

E.  Brookings, 
Fannie  C.  (Jay lord, 
EL  L  Allen, 
Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 
Josie  M.  BannoD, 
Jennie  R.  Cobb, 
Nettie  ES.  Bannon, 
Celina  A.  Buck. 
Harriet  Hay  ward, 
B.  A.  Brown, 

1,800 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 

Amount  carried  forward, 
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SCHOOL  AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 

TEACHERS. 

SALA- 

PUPILS. 

RIES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

3,457 

Indian  Orchard 
Group, 

'  Indian  Orchard, 

218 

Rebeeca  A.  Sheldon, 
Harriet  R.  Richardson, 
Lucy  A.  Richardson, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Bliss 
Artie  A.  Pease, 

$1,100 
650 
450 
550 
650 
550 

Mixed  Schools,  « 

'  Carlisle, 
Long  Hill, 
Putts'  Bridge, 
Five  Mile  Pond, 
Sixteen  Acres, 
Wachogue, 

140 

Fidelia  C.  Warner, 
Ellen  M.  Chaffee, 
Ellen  E.  Root, 
Helen  M.  Pratt, 
L.  E.  Fay, 
Emma  A.  Chapin, 

650 
550 
650 
500 
500 
500 

Ungraded  School,  State  Street, 
Truant  School, 

56 

D wight  Clarke, 
A.  U.  Kendall, 
Sarah  C.  Alford, 
*Amos  Whiting, 

1,300 
650 
500 

1050 

Total, 

3,871 

*Teacher  of  music. 


School  Committee  for  1872. 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large.- 

-J0HN  E.  TAYLOR,  - 

-  December  31,  1873. 

Ward  I.- 

-J. M.  STEBBINS,  - 

-  December  31,  1873. 

Ward  2.- 

-WILLIAM  RICE,  - 

-  December  31,  1873. 

Ward  3— 

-S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  - 

-  December  31,  1874. 

Ward  4.— 

-JOHN  L.  KING,  - 

-  December  31,  1874. 

Ward  5.— 

-SAMUEL  W.  PORTER,  - 

-  December  31,  1874. 

Ward  6.— 

-S.  D.  BURBANK,  - 

-  December  31,  1872. 

Ward  7.- 

-W.  W.  GARDNER,  - 

-  December  31,  1872. 

Ward  8.- 

-CHARLES  J.  GOODWIN, 

-  December  31,  1872. 

CHAIRMAN, 

S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OP  THE  BOARD, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD. 
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TEBM  BXPIRES. 

At  Large. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  - 

-    December  31,  1873. 

VST             t          T      ~\T      CJT1  PDTiT  VTO 

Ward  1. — J.  M.  blhi.DxJJ.iNb,  - 

December  ol,  lo/o. 

Ward  2  — WILLIAM  RICE,  - 

-    December  31,  1873. 

Ward  3  — S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  - 

-    December  31,  1874. 

Ward  4. — JOHN  L.  KING,  - 

-    December  31,  1874. 

Ward  5. — SAMUEL  W.  PORTER,  - 

-    December  31,  J  874. 

Ward  6.— S.  D.  BURBANK,  - 

-    December  31,  1872. 

Ward  7.— W.  W.  GARDNER,  - 

-    December  31,  1872. 

Ward  8.— CHARLES  J.  GOODWIN, 

-    December  31,  1872. 

CHAIRMAN, 

S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OJf  THE  BOARD, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

School  Committee. 

m  

To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield: — 

The  statutes  of  our  Commonwealth  wisely  provide  that 
a  report  from  School  Committees,  setting  forth  the  condition 
of  their  respective  schools,  and  containing  suggestions  for 
their  improvement,  shall  be  made,  and  copies  thereof  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  or 
before  the  30th  day  of  April  in  each  year.  In  compliance 
with  this  law,  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, present  this,  their  annual  report. 

OBITUAKY. 

In  the  death  of  John  L.  King,  Esq.,  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  Board  miss  from  their  meetings  a  firm 
friend  of  education,  and  a  wise  counsellor  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  our  schools.  Mr.  King  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  was  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  our  school  system,  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of 
our  City  and  its  benevolent  institutions.  With  keen  percep- 
tions, and  a  mind  trained  to  business,  few  men  were  his 
superiors  in  arriving  at  safe  conclusions,  and  in  the  rapid 
execution  of  them.  For  more  than  a  year,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  he  was  unable  to  meet  with  the  Committee,  yet  his 
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term  of  service  has  been  a  valuable  one,  and  but  few  men 
have  done  more  for  our  public  schools  than  the  subject  of 
this  brief  notice. 

During  the  year  death  has  not,  we  believe,  laid  his  icy 
hand  upon  any  of  our  large  corps  of  teachers,  and  upon  but 
few  of  our  pupils.  Sickness  has,  however,  prevailed  to 
some  extent  among  our  teachers,  or  their  families  ;  yet  the 
progress  of  our  schools  has  not  been  essentially  hindered, 
for  our  Training  School,  and  the  extra  teacher  provided  for 
each  of  our  Grammar  School  buildings,  have  been  ample  to 
supply,  whenever  the  teachers  have  been  necessarily  de- 
tained. Upon  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  a  prosperous 
one.  Although  we  have  not  accomplished  everything  pos- 
sible, yet  the  previous  standing  of  our  schools  has  been 
maintained,  and  we  think  the  results  of  the  year  will  show 
that  our  Superintendent  has  performed  an  increased  amount 
of  valuable  labor,  and  our  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  as 
faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  respec- 
tive duties,  as  in  former  years. 

TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 

With  all  the  appliances  that  can  be  furnished,  the  teacher 
is  the  essential  element  of  success.  Without  competent  and 
faithful  teachers,  the  finest  and  most  elegantly  furnished 
buildings,  with  all  the  surroundings  that  refined  taste  can 
suggest,  and  that  money  can  purchase,  will  accomplish  little 
of  all  that  makes  schools  desirable.  We  can  get  along  much 
better  with  poor  school-houses  and  poor  text-books  than 
with  poor  teachers.  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
exhaustive  nature  of  the  faithful  teacher's  work,  together 
with  the  supposition  that  it  is  limited  to  five  or  six  hours  of 
pleasant  recreation,  listening  to  the  previously  prepared  les- 
sons, and  well  behaved  pupils,  has  led  many  to  mistake  the 
teacher's  life  of  incessant  toil  and  anxiety,  for  a  life  of  ease 
and  leisure.  Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  our  citizens,  Measrs.  Eernald  and  Thompson,  clas- 
sical teachers  in  our  High  School,  resigned  during  the  past 
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year.  Mr.  Fernald  has  accepted  the  chair  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Williams  College,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
has  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
They  are  both  young  men  of  fine  culture  and  rare  social  at- 
tainments, and  our  best  wishes  follow  them  in  their  new  fields 
of  labor. 

The  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
our  teachers  during  the  past  year,  and  believe  the  increased 
compensation  will  command  a  higher  culture  and  a  greater 
devotion  to  the  work.  The  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  in 
average  attendance  in  our  schools  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  as  indicated  below  : 

1870,  -    -  $17  23  |  1871,  -    -  $18  62  |  1872,  -    -    -  $21  98 

The  time  and  means  expended  for  this  most  important 
avocation,  are  too  frequently  overlooked,  especially  in  mak- 
ing the  estimate  for  the  suitable  compensation  of  the  teacher. 
Those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  their  business,  after 
acquiring  a  suitable  education  for  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
business  life,  add  years  of  patient  effort  and  a  liberal  expen- 
diture of  means  for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  and 
a  familiarity  with  such  principles  and  methods  as  are  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  success  as  an  educator,  should  be  en- 
couraged by  a  remuneration  somewhat  commensurate,  not 
only  with  the  labor  to  be  performed,  but  also  with  the  time 
and  means  expended  in  qualifying  them  for  a  position  of 
so  great  responsibility.  And  while  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  our  schools,  as  a  whole,  would  not  suffer  from  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  other  City  in  the  Commonwealth, 
yet  it  is  our  object  and  aim  to  make  them  still  better. 

The  Committee  have,  in  common  with  all  our  citizens,  a 
just  appreciation  of  our  school  expenses,  and  would  not,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  make  taxation  a  burden  to  any, 
or  expend  a  dollar  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  their 
judgment,  for  the  highest  good  of  our  public  school  system. 
In  the  management  of  our  schools,  the  same  principle  should 
govern  in  our  expenditures  as  in  our  private  affairs,  or  as 
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any  commercial  business  should  be  managed  of  the  same 
magnitude.  And  yet,  if  we  would  have  our  schools  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  which  constantly 
demand  a  higher  grade  of  educators,  we  must  give  our 
teachers  an  equivalent  for  their  services,  or  other  places  will 
attract  them,  and  leave  us  with  a  second-class  grade  of 
instructors. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  City  Government  during  the  past  year,  have  sold  the 
State  Street  property  for  $17,500,  and  expended  for  school- 
house  repairs,  $5,086.27.  They  have  built  a  new  school- 
house  on  West  Union  Street,  costing  $7,631.14,  and  one  on 
White  Street  for  $3,556.81.  They  have  also  purchased  a 
lot  on  East  State  street  for  $28,000,  on  which  is  being  erect- 
ed an  elegant  High  School  building,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
$100,000  when  completed.  This  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
City,  and  ample  for  all  purposes  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation,  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
a  wonderfully  rapid  transformation  has  taken  place  in  our 
City,  on  the  subject  of  popular  education.  During  this 
time,  by  the  liberality  of  our  municipal  governments,  six 
first-class  Grammar  school-houses  have  been  erected,  capable 
of  accommodating  twenty-five  hundred  pupils.  'Besides 
these,  several  smaller  school-houses' have  been  built  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  City,  and  now  the  climax  of  their  munifi- 
cence is  the  beautiful  structure  for  our  High  School  now  in 
process  of  erection.  Be  it  said  of  our  past  City  Govern- 
ments that  they  have  shown  commendable  zeal  and  liberality 
towards  our  schools,  in  providing  for  their  wants,  which,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  are  ample  for  our  present  necessities.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  consider  the  subject,  that  with 
the  improvements  now  made,  our  expenses  must  necessarily 
be  increased.  Increased  population  and  wealth,  naturally 
produce  an  increase  of  schools.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  rate  of  taxation  should  be  increased  or  made  more  bur- 
densome. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

The  Board  would  express  their  confidence  in  the  utility  of 
the  study  of  vocal  music  and  drawing,  not  merely  as  accom- 
plishments, but  as  furnishing  a  part  of  education,  which  can  be 
turned  to  great  profit  in  after  life.  These  branches  have  had 
a  place  in  our  program  of  studies  for  several  years,  and  their 
progress  has  been  steady  and  satisfactory.  The  Board  would 
urge  parents  to  give  their  children  all  the  facilities  and  en- 
couragement possible  for  their  improvement  in  these  branch- 
es, with  the  belief  that  the  results  will  afford  the  highest 
gratification,  and  will,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  of  great  value. 
The  study  of  drawing  is  now  so  generally  recognized  in  our 
schools,  that  little  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  such  instruction.  The  object  is  not  to  make  artists, 
but  artisans.  Proper  application,  in  the  time  devoted  to 
drawing,  in  our  schools,  may  open  to  the  poor  boy  or  girl, 
the  door  to  a  higher  pursuit  in  life.  Besides,  the  study  of 
drawing  will  directly  facilitate  the  art,of  writing.  Both  the 
study  of  vocal  music  and  drawing  tend  to  promote  refine- 
ment of  taste,  and  elevate  the  moral  feeling.  The  School 
for  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Drawing  has  been  in  operation 
for  two  winters,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  different 
classes,  has  been  worthy  of  commendation.  For  the  details 
of  this  school,  together  with  the  Evening  and  Truant  schools, 
we  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  our  Superin- 
tendent. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Our  public  schools,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State, 
and  the  more  perfect  provision  for  their  support  by  local  leg- 
islation, have  become  "  the  best  schools  in  the  land."  Let, 
then,  all  classes  of  society,  rich  and  poor,  parents  and  patrons, 
unite  in  efforts  for  all  needed  improvements  in  this  direction. 
Let  citizens  unite  with  the  constituted  municipal  and  school 
authorities,  in  elevating  our  public  schools  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  that  will  enable  them  to  supply  such  culture  as 
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the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  age  demand  for  the  education 
of  those  who  "  are  soon  to  join  the  great  army  of  freemen  in 
the  control  of  the  destinies  of  our  national  heritage." 

Let  them  be  strengthened  by  liberality  of  appropriations, 
and  encouraged  by  frequent  visits.  "  There  is  no  place  in 
the  City  into  which  an  intelligent  stranger  can  be  taken  with 
so  much  of  interest  to  himself,  as  into  the  school-room,  and 
the  citizen  who  is  often  there,  will  find  less  to  criticise  and 
more  to  praise." 

For  the  Committee, 


J.  E.  TAYLOE. 


Superintendent's  Report. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

I  herewith  submit  my  Eighth  Annual  Eeport. 

EXPENSES. 
The  School  Account  on  the  Treasurer's  books  stands 


charged  with   $94,506  79 

Less  amount  paid  in  for  books,  -----  2,219  91 

Leaving  a  balance  of   $92,286  88 

Expended  for  schools,  (exclusive  of  repairs,  $5,086.27.) 

The  details  are  as  follows  : 

For  salaries  of  teachers,  Day  Schools,  -       -       -       -  $71,536  50 

Evening  Schools,    -       -       -  325  09 

Draughting  Schools,       -       -  1,011  09 

Ungraded  and  Truant  Schools,  -  2,715  91 

$75,588  59 

For  maps,  globes,  charts,  books  of  reference,  books  for 

the  poor  and  for  teachers'  desks,  -       -       -       -  728  99 

For  printing,  for  lecture  room  and  laboratory,  and  for 

sundries,  -------       -  519  71 

Salary  of  Superintendent,  ------  3,000  00 

Cash  expenses  of  Superintendent  and  of  offioe,     -  48  70 

Expense  of  lessons  in  music  at  Indian  Orchard,  -  -  20  00 
Making  a  total,  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 

School  Committee,  of         -       -       -       -       -  $79,905  99 
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Of  the  remainder,  has  been  paid  for  rents  and  for  fix- 
tures for  Draughting  School,      -  $696  35 
Leaving  a  balance  of        ______    11,684  54  , 

Which,  with  $5,086.27  for  repairs,  has  been  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  School-house  Agent. 


The  School  Account  is  credited  with  the  amount  paid  by 

the  Superintendent  for  books  named  above,   -       -  $2,219  19 

Amount  paid  by  the  Collector  for  books,     -  34  60 

Amount  paid  for  tuition,  -              -       -       -       -  237  00 

Amount  received  from  the  State,        -              -       -  946  70 

$3,437  49 

Leaving  as  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  : 

For  schools,  $91,069  30 

For  repairs,   5,086  27 

 $96,155  57 

The  amount  paid  for  new  school-houses  during  the  year,  is  : 


For  White  street,  - 
West  Union  street, 
High  School,  including  lot, 


$3,556  81 
7,631  14 
60,014  28 

 $71,202  23 


SCHOOL-BOOK  ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 

To  amount  on  hand  Deoember,  1871,  to 

new  account,  -       -       -  -       $532  00 

To  amount  purchased,   -  2,972  37 

Cr. 

By  books  on  hand,  to  new  account,  -  -  $454  36 
By  amount  for  globes,  charts,  books  for  the 

poor,  etc.,   728  99 

By  amount  rendered  to  Assessors,    -       -  101  11 

By  cash  to  balance.       -  2,219  91 


$3,504  37 


$3,504  37 
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ENEOLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  STATISTICS,  Etc. 

The  entire  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  forty-eight 
hundred  fifty-three  (4853).  Deducting  from  this  number 
the  number  of  those  under  five  years  of  age  (19),  and  of 
those  over  fifteen  (281),  we  have  forty-five  hundred  fifty- 
three  (4553)  persons  of  school  age  in  our  schools  during  the 
year.  But  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  City 
May  1,  1871,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors  was  forty-one 
hundred  sixty-seven  (4167)  a  number  less  by  three  hundred 
eighty-six  (386)  than  the  number  enrolled.  Assuming  that 
the  census  was  correctly  taken,  and  that  the  record  has  been 
correctly  kept,  it  appears  that  almost  four  hundred  persons 
not  included  in  the  census  have  been  enrolled  in  our  schools. 
Of  these,  fifty-eight  have  come  in  from  other  places,  and  were 
counted  in  their  respective  towns,  and  probably  enrolled  in 
their  schools,  leaving  three  hundred  twenty-eight  (328)  as 
the  number  of  children  who,  becoming  five  years  old  in  the 
course  of  the  year  entered  the  schools,  the  greater  part  of 
these,  three  hundred  twenty  (320)  by  actual  count  entered 
in  the  Spring.  More  than  fifty  entered  the  Charles  Street 
School,  and  of  necessity  crowded  up  into  rooms  of  higher 
grades  and  out  from  the  highest  about  the  same  number. 
To  make  provision  for  these,  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils 
were  moved  over  to  the  Emery  Street  School,  and  an  addi- 
tional teacher  employed.  The  Emery  Street  School  and  the 
Auburn  Street  are  now  full,  so  that  should  the  demand  for 
more  room  at  Charles  Street  arise  again  next  Spring  as  it 
doubtless  will,  I  do  not  see  where  that  demand  could  be  met. 

The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  is  thirty-six 
hundred  seventy-four  (3674)  and  the  average  attendance  is 
thirty-three  hundred  seventy-eight  (3378).  The  per  cent 
of  attendance  based  upon  the  average  number  belonging  to 
the  schools  is  ninety-one  eight-tenths  (91.8)  ;  based  upon 
the  number  returned  by  the  Assessors,  is  eighty-one  (81);  and 
upon  the  entire  enrollment,  only  sixty-nine  five-tenths  (69.5). 
Various  causes  operate  to  reduce  the  last  named  per  cent. 
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Many  pupils  can  attend  school  only  a  part  of  the  year,  others 
become  residents  of  the  City  during  the  year  and  so  if  they 
enter  our  schools  must  tend  to  make  the  enrollment  large 
relative  to  the  attendance.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
more  than  three  hundred  who  enter  the  schools  the  last  term 
of  the  year.  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter  till  they  are  five 
years  old,  and  they  were  "  five  at  Christmas,"  and  the  warm 
days  of  Spring  bring  them  into  school,  and  thus  the  enroll- 
ment is  increased  by  their  whole  number  while  the  average 
attendance  is  increased  by  less  than  one-third  what  it  would 
bewere  they  connected  with  the  school,  the  whole  year. 
Still,  after  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  sickness,  for 
necessary  detention,  the  absences  of  those  belonging  to  the 
schools  are  too  many.  The  absence  in  days  the  last  year 
amounted  to  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-three 
(42,693)  or  an  average  of  two  and  a  third  weeks  to  each  of 
the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools,  a 
loss  of  nearly  six  per  cent.  It  indicates  an  absence  of  almost 
two  hundred  twenty  (220)  pupils  constantly,  a  number  equal 
to  five  schools.  There  are  but  forty  weeks  in  our  school 
year  and  but  five  days  in  a  school  week.  Can  not  the  absence 
then  be  made  less  ?  Is  it  not  greater  than  in  other  depart- 
ments? Is  there  as  great  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents to  have  their  children  absent  from  school  as  to  have 
other  members  of  the  family  absent  from  business  or  labor  ? 

Can  not  teachers,  some  of  them  at  least,  do  more  toward 
creating  a  school  sentiment  which  shall  prevent  absence  for 
trivial  causes  ?  There  is  a  great  difference  in  our  schools  in 
this  respect.  One  school  of  forty-seven  pupils  had  only 
two  hundred  sixteen  (216)  days  of  absence  during  the 
year,  or  only  about  two  and  one-third  per  cent,  while 
another  of  thirty-seven  pupils  and  of  about  the  same  grade, 
had  seven  hundred  eighty  (780)  days  of  absence,  or  about 
twelve  per  cent.  Circumstances  are  bo  different  in  the 
various  Bchools  that  comparisons  should  not  be  carried  too 
far,  and  unwarrantable  inferences  drawn,  but  this  is  too 
great  a  difference  to  be  charged  to  circumstances* 
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The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  May  1,  1866,  was 
thirty-eight  hundred  forty-six  (3846),  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  public  schools  in  December  of  that  year  was 
thirty-three  hundred  forty-five  (3345).  The  correspond- 
ing numbers  for  1872  are :  May  1,  forty-three  hundred 
thirty-one  (4331),  and  December,  four  thousand  fifty-five 
(4055). 

That  it  may  be  readily  seen  in  what  schools  and  groups  of 
schools  the  increase  is  found  I  give  below  the  numbers  in  the 
various  schools  in  1866  and  in  1872,  and  per  cent,  gain  in 
each. 


1866. 

1872. 

GAIN. 

High  School,  - 

137 

172 

25 

per  cent. 

Hooker  School  Group, 

784 

935 

19 

Elm  Street,  including  Worth- 

Elm, 

1091) 

cc 

ington,  - 

1269 

Worth., 

413) 

18 

Armory  Hill  Group,  - 

533 

652 

22 

Central  Street  Group, 

313 

402 

28 

tt 

Indian  Orchard  Group, 

157 

230 

46 

u 

Mixed  Schools, 

152 

160 

05 

Total, 

3345 

4055 

21 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  in  1866  the  number  in  the 
schools  in  December  was  eighty-seven  (87)  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  persons  of  school  age,  while  in  1872  it  is  ninety- 
three  six-tenths  (93.6)  per  cent,  that  while  the  number 
of  persons  of  school  age  is  four  hundred  eighty-five  (485) 
greater  than  it  was  in  1866,  the  number  in  the  schools 
in  December  is  seven  hundred  ten  (710)  greater  than  in 
1866.  This  shows  that  the  increase  of  the  number  in  our 
schools  much  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of 
school  population.  When  the  new  school-houses  were  first 
occupied  there  was  a  great  increase  in  school  attendance, 
but  of  late  it  is  small  and  quite  uniform.  For  1870  the  num- 
ber in  the  schools  in  December,  was  ninety-two  (92)  per 
cent  of  the  number  returned  by  the  Assessors  ;  in  1871 
ninety-two  eight-tenths  (92.8)  ;  in  1872  ninety-three  six- 
tenths  (93.6)  ;  an  increase  of  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
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per  annum.  If  to  those  in  the  day  schools  (4,055)  we  add 
those  in  the  evening  school  (85)  and  those  in  the  Mechani- 
cal Draughting  School  (140)  we  have  forty-two  hundred 
eighty  (4280)  as  the  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction 
at  the  expense  of  the  City. 

The  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  in  the  day  schools,  based 
upon  the  whole  number  attending  any  part  of  the 

year,  is  SI 5  30 

Upon  the  number  returned  by  the  Assessors,  is  -  -  17  82 
Upon  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  is  -  20  21 
Upon  the  average  attendance,  is        -       -       -       -  2198 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

There  have  been  more  changes  in  the  teachers  of  the  High 
School  than  for  many  years.  Mr.  Fernald,  who  for  more 
than  seven  years  had  held  the  place  of  Classical  Assistant, 
resigned  in  August  to  accept  the  Greek  Professorship  offered 
him  in  Williams  College.  He  was  drawn  to  the  college,  not 
by  an  increase  of  salary,  but  by  the  better  position.  His  work 
here  was  characterized,  by  quiet,  patient,  professional  study, 
and  by  faithful,  exact,  persistent  teaching,  and  his  labors 
contributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  school.  These  same 
habits  of  study  and  modes  of  teaching  he  carries  with  him, 
and  what  the  High  School  loses  in  him  the  college  gains. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  school  for 
more  than  two  years,  left  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
He  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  secured  the  confidence 
of  his  pupils,  but  not  designing  to  make  teaching  a  life  work, 
he  has  already  entered  upon  the  profession  of  law  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Mr.  H.  B.  Richardson,  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst College  and  for  the  last  three  years  an  instructor  there, 
is  secured  as  successor  to  Mr.  Fernald,  though  he  has  not 
yet  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  is  well  recommended,  and 
his  training  and  experience  justify  the  high  expectations 
entertained  of  him.  In  the  meantime  the  place  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rice,  a  graduate  of  the  school  four  years 
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ago  and  of  Wesleyan  University  last  summer.  He  is  meet- 
ing with  remarkable  success  and  shows  both  his  ability  to 
teach  and  power  to  influence.  Mr.  J.  K.  Chickering,  who 
had  had  two  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  Taunton,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Thompson.  He  is  doing  his  work  satisfactorily, 
and  more  than  maintaining  his  previous  reputation. 

The  Principal,  Mr.  Stebbins,  had  the  pleasure  of  sending 
out  from  his  school  last  summer,  one  of  the  largest  classes 
that  ever  graduated.  Of  the  young  men  composing  it,  one 
entered  at  Harvard,  one  at  Yale,  one  at  Brown,  one  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  others  went  into  business, 
while  ten  of  the  young  women  are  teaching,  most  of  them  in 
the  schools  of  the  City.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  will 
keep  good  the  reputation  of  the  school  for  fitting  young  men 
for  college  and  for  training  the  young  for  active  life. 

The  prophecy  written  a  year  ago  that  the  City  "  will  not, 
having  made  an  appropriation  for  a  lot,  long  delay  the  pur- 
chase of  one  and  the  erection  of  a  building  "  for  the  High 
School,  is  already  in  process  of  fulfillment.  A  desirable  lot 
has  been  secured  upon  State  street,  and  plans  adopted,  and 
the  walls  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  promise  that  ere  another 
report  is  made  the  school  will  be  in  possession  of  a  new 
house.  I  will  not  speak  of  it  now  further  than  to  say  that 
the  plans  received  the  careful  attention  and  study  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  of  the 
School  Committee  and  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  C.  F.  Thayer 
of  Boston,  and  the  endeavor  has  been  to  adapt  the  building 
to  the  school  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  the  school 
conform  to  the  school-house.  As  we  look  upon  the  Grammar 
school-houses,  all  new  within  these  last  seven  years,  so  well 
appointed,  so  well  filled,  and  upon  the  new  High  School 
building,  just  in  its  proportions,  admirable  in  its  adaptations 
and  beautiful  even  before  its  completion,  and  recall  how  the 
children  were  shut  out  of  school  for  want  of  room,  or  were 
provided  with  school-rooms  in  the  poor-house  or  the  engine- 
house  or  the  old  Town  Hall — places  to  which  the  term  ac- 
commodations was  a  misnomer — one  may  almost  say  feel- 
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ingly  and  reverently,  "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,"  for  provision  is  made  for  the  present  educational 
wants  of  the  City. 

The  changes  in  the  Grammar  Schools  have  been  very  few. 
They  remain  in  charge  of  the  same  principals — principals  well 
known  in  this  community,  and  with  rare  exceptions  the  same 
assistants  are  employed.  Occasionally  a  good  teacher  is  en- 
ticed away  by  a  better  salary,  or  a  more  desirable  situation, 
but  a  good  degree  of  permanence  is  secured.  The  Hooker, 
the  Oak  Street  and  the  Indian  Orchard  Schools  suffered  last 
Winter  and  have  this  also,  from  fhe  inability  of  the  furnaces 
to  heat  the  buildings,  and  the  children  from  some  of  the 
rooms  have  been  dismissed  on  account  of  the  cold.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  direct  loss,  such  a  course  greatly  demoralizes 
a  school.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  heating  apparatus  which 
the  City  Council  is  putting  into  the  Hooker  and  the  Oak  Street 
Schools  will  be  sufficient  for  those  buildings,  and  a  larger 
furnace  has  been  placed  in  the  Orchard  School.  The  City 
cannot  afford  to  have  its  schools  suffer  from  insufficient  heat, 
when  more  or  better  furnaces  will  prevent  it. 

PRIMAKY  AND  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  again  becoming  crowded.  Until 
the  present  year,  there  has  been  some  spare  room  in  the 
first  Ward,  but  now  every  school-room  is  occupied  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  upper  room  in  the  Auburn  street  school- 
house,  fully  occupied.  When  the  "  glorious  uncertainty  " 
which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  old  State  street  school- 
house  became  certainty  as  it  did  the  first  of  February,  and 
the  building  long  used  for  schools  yielded  its  place  to  the 
one  inscribed  "  Lex,"  not  justitia,  the  Ungraded  School  was 
removed  to  Auburn  street,  so  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  last  year  to  reduce 
the  limits  of  the  Charles  street  section  and  open  another 
Primary  School  in  Auburn  street.  So  long  as  the  Ungraded 
School  remains  in  its  present  room  I  sec  no  way  by  which 
we  can  provide  for  the  large  number  of  children  who  enter 
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upon  their  school  life  at  Charles  street  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Spring  term. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  report  there  were  in  the  school- 
houses  of  the  second  and  third  Wards  vacant  chairs  for 
about  one  hundred  thirty  (130)  pupils,  but  the  new  build- 
ing on  West  Union  street  will  seat  no  more  than  the  old 
State  street  building  seated,  leaving  the  eighty  pupils  of 
the  old  West  Union  street  school-house  to  be  provided  for 
elsewhere.  These  were  placed  in  the  Bridge  Street  and 
School  Street  Schools,  and  there  is  now  but  a  single  vacant 
school-room  between  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  and 
York  street,  and  that  is  in  Elm  street.  The  York  Street 
School  became  so  crowded  in  its  lower  rooms  last  term  that 
I  was  obliged  to  send  up  about  thirty  pupils  into  the  upper 
room  and  employ  an  assistant  teacher. 

The  Pine  Street  School,  numbering  about  twenty-five 
pupils  last  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  was 
transferred  to  Central  street.  The  patrons  of  the  school 
were  asked  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Central  Street  School,  as  it  was  more  distant 
from  most  of  them,  and  an  almost  entire  willingness  was 
expressed.  The  change  has  been  an  advantage  to  both  par- 
ties. The  grading  of  the  Central  Street  School  has  been 
improved,  and  the  children  from  Pine  street  have  been  better 
classified.  The  Pine  street  school-house  is  now  unoccupied, 
but  should  there  be  an  increase  of  population  on  Mill  street, 
or  upon  the  other  side  of  Mill  River,  it  may  soon  be  wanted. 

A  Primary  School  was  opened  December  1,  at  the  "  Home 
of  the  Friendless,"  for  the  children  there  and  those  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  already  has  twenty-seven  pupils.  It  is 
in  charge  of  Miss  Crossett,  a  teacher  in  the  City  some  years 
ago,  and  will  afford  some  relief  to  the  overcrowded  rooms  of 
the  East  Union  Street  School. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house  upon  White  street  has 
added  one  to  the  number  of  mixed  schools.  The  house  was 
completed  last  Winter,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
term  a  school  was  opened  in  it  and  placed  in  care  of  Miss 
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Carrie  Moseley.  There  were  but  few  scholars  at  first,  but 
now  there  are  twenty,  and  it  more  fully  justifies  its  establish- 
ment than  its  day  of  small  things  promised. 

The  Long  Hill  school-house  is  becoming  too  small  for  its 
neighborhood.  A  few  years  ago  its  sittings  were  increased  by 
the  addition  of  one  tier  of  seats,  and  a  portion  of  the  pupils 
were  removed  to  York  street.  Now  both  houses  are  full,  and 
we  can  resort  to  no  more  expedients.  To  meet  the  present 
and  prospective  wants  of  Long  Hill,  a  larger  and  better  house 
is  required,  and  its  erection  cannot  long  be  deferred.  The 
Putts'  Bridge  and  the  Carlisle  Schools  number  each  about 
thirty  pupils,  while  the  other  mixed  schools  are  very  small ; 
not  because  there  is  not  room  enough  in  their  vicinity  for 
more  and  larger  families,  but  few  go  up  "  to  possess  the  land." 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  SPECIAL  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

The  Training  School  ha,s  had  a  peculiar  year.  Driven 
out  from  its  quarters  on  State  street,  a  portion  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  found  refuge  in  the  vacant  room  in  Elm  Street, 
and  a  still  larger  portion  in  the  Old  Unitarian  Chapel.  Thus 
broken  up  into  two  sections,  two  teachers  occupying  one 
room  and  four  the  other,  the  year  was  not  as  valuable  either 
to  the  teachers  in  process  of  training,  or  to  the  children,  as  it 
would  have  been  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  But 
the  circumstances  for  the  time  seemed  to  be  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  School  Department  or  the  City  Council. 
The  children  could  make  but  little  progress,  but  with  that 
little,  or  without  it  even,  it  was  better  that  they  should  be 
in  the  school  than  in  the  streets.  Teachers  and  scholars  made 
the  best  of  what  could  not  be  helped,  and  waited  in  hope  for 
the  completion  of  the  school-house  on  West  Union  street, 
and  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  took  possession 
of  it.  It  is  well  furnished  and  quite  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ;  but  had  it  been  earlier  understood  that  a  new  house 
w;is  to  be  built  rather  than  an  old  one  to  be  enlarged,  some 
change  of  plan  would  have  been  recommended. 
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The  school  is  doing  a  good  work  and  is  more  highly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  than 
by  those  who  do  not. 

The  Half  Time  School  numbers  about  thirty  pupils,  and 
the  children  are  making  rapid  improvement,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  all  are  in  it  who  ought  to  be  found  there.  There 
are  difficulties  involved  in  any  plans  for  the  education  of 
those  children  who  work  in  the  mills.  Oftentimes  the  pov- 
erty of  the  parent  is  such  that  he  cannot  support  the  family 
unless  he  can  have  the  avail  of  the  child's  labor,  and  if  the 
child's  labor  is  of  much  avail  his  education  must  be  limited. 
Still  the  improvement  is  so  great  in  those  who  do  attend, 
that  I  think  the  money  is  well  expended.  My  only  wish 
about  it  is,  that  more  could  share  it. 

When  the  Ungraded  School  was  removed  to  Auburn 
street,  it  was  so  remote  as  to  have  little  power  to  check  ab- 
senteeism and  truancy  in  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
City.  Accordingly  another  school  of  the  same  character  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  was  opened  in  the  East  Union  street 
school-house.  The  effect  of  it  was  immediately  apparent  in 
the  improved  attendance  of  the  Armory  Hill  group  of 
schools.  There  are  but  few  pupils  in  it,  however,  while  that 
in  Auburn  street  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dwight  Clark,  has  near- 
ly forty.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  supporting  two  or 
more  such  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  City,  and  also  to 
remove  the  class  of  boys  from  the  Primary  Schools,  can  not 
one  floor  of  the  present  High  School  building  be  used  for 
this  school,  when  the  High  School  is  removed  to  its  new 
home  ? 

It  is  central,  and  there  is  no  other  school  in  its  vicinity, 
and  I  see  no  objection  to  such  use  of  the  building.  More- 
over we  have  now  no  suitable  place  for  the  Evening  School, 
and  both  schools  could  well  occupy  the  same  room. 

The  Truant  School  continues  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Alford, 
and  has  about  the  same  number  of  boys  as  heretofore.    I  am 
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told  that  enlarged  accommodations  are  prepared  for  it  in  the 
new  Almshouse  where  it  will  be  removed  in  due  time. 

The  school  for  "  Mechanical  or  Industrial  Drawing,"  es- 
tablished in  a  small  way,  two  years  ago,  numbered  last  year 
one  hundred  seventy  (170)  persons,  mostly  men,  and  em- 
braced twenty-six  different  trades  or  occupations.  More 
than  half  of  the  men,  however, ,  were  carpenters  or  ma- 
chinists, and  the  ages  varied  from  fifteen  to  fifty-three,  though 
more  than  half  (107)  were  between  twenty  and  forty  years 
of  age.  The  school,  the  present  Winter  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Emery,  who  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  numbers 
about  one  hundred  forty  (140).  It  was  expected  that  the 
number  would  become  less  after  those  who  had  never  had 
such  opportunities,  had  enjoyed  them  for  two  or  three  sea- 
sons. To  give  a  wider  scope  to  the  subject  of  drawing,  Prof. 
Geo.  E.  Gladwin  of  the  Free  Technical  Institute  of  Worces- 
ter, was  secured  to  give  to  this  class  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber a  few  lessons  in  free  hand  drawing;.  Those  lessons  were 
highly  prized  by  the  class,  and  were  very  profitable,  and 
much  regret  was  expressed  that  they  could  not  be  longer 
continued.  He  also  met  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools 
and  gave  them  a  lesson  of  two  hours'  length  on  Saturday 
mornings.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  entered 
heartily  into  the  work,  and  cheerfully  gave  their  time  and 
attention,  not  merely  that  they  might  be  better  teachers  of 
drawing,  but  better  teachers  of  other  subjects.  On  account  of 
the  not  very  firm  health  of  Prof.  Gladwin,  and  the  pressure 
of  duties  at  Worcester,  the  course  was  somewhat  shortened, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  lessons  will  be  resumed  in  the 
Spring. 

Early  in  December  an  Evening  School  was  opened  in  the 
Chapel  upon  State  street,  and  Mr.  Clark  who  has  for  sever- 
al years,  had  the  care  of  it,  was  again  employed.  As  the 
room,  if  furnished  with  ordinary  school  furniture,  could  not 
accommodate  the  numbers  who  wished  to  attend,  and  as  all 
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the  recitations  must  be  heard  in  one  room,  the  room  was 
supplied  with  board  tables  extending  the  length  of  the  room, 
and  the  teachers  give  individual  instruction  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  rely  very  little  upon  the  ordinary  class  recitation. 
Although  this  course  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  its 
own  sake,  it  has  some  advantages.  It  brings  the  scholars 
more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  teachers.  Eighty- 
five  young  men  and  women  are  in  attendance,  some  just 
learning  to  read,  others  considerably  advanced  in  their  stud- 
ies. Mr.  Clark  gives  the  school  the  credit  of  studious,  or- 
derly habits,  and  great  desire  to  learn. 

The  Department  of  Music  continues  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Whiting,  the  same  general  plan  is  pursued  as  last  year,  and 
the  results  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  teachers  co-operate 
with  him,  and  seek  to  give  that  training  and  preparation  to 
their  respective  schools  which  he  desires. 

Last  Winter,  Mrs.  Field,  a  professional  reader,  was  em- 
ployed for  twelve  weeks  to  give  special  instruction  in  read- 
ing. She  gave  one  day  a  week  to  each  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  an  hour  to  the  teachers 
in  the  group.  She  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  subject.  She  made  special  effort  to  secure 
correct  position  and  natural  conversational  tones.  To  teach 
a  boy  to  stand  upon  his  two  feet  in  reading  or  in  other  reci- 
tation, and  to  do  it  so  habitually  that  he  will  not  think  of 
standing  otherwise,  or  stand  otherwise  without  thinking,  is 
no  easy  matter.  Many  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  stand 
upon  his  two  feet  under  such  circumstances.  To  secure  easy 
natural  tones  in  reading  and  in  recitation  is  also  very  diffi- 
cult. These  unnatural  tones  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  have 
in  days  past,  undoubtedly  been  fostered  somewhat  by  the 
unnatural  tones  of  the  teacher. 

Teachers  have  asked  questions,  not  as  they  would  ordina- 
rily ask  for  information,  but  to  see  if  the  child  knew  the  an- 
swer, and  the  child  has  hurled  back  his  reply,  not  as  he  would 
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simply  to  give  information,  but  to  show  that  he  did  know 
the  answer,  and  thus  the  element  of  naturalness  was  wanting 
in  both  question  and  answer.  Teachers  have  for  the  most 
part  left  off  "  the  school-room  tones,"  and  ask  questions  in 
school  as  they  do  elsewhere,  but  pupils  have  not  entirely. 
There  was,  however,  improvement  in  this  respect  under  the 
instruction  of  Mrs.  Field.  The  attention  of  teachers  was 
directed  to  the  fault.  Many  of  them  took  private  lessons, 
and  in  some  of  the  schools  the  improvement  in  reading  has 
been  very  marked.  There  is,  however,  a  want  of  familiar 
conversational  pieces  in  our  readers,  a  want  seriously  felt  by 
many  of  our  teachers. 

Early  in  the  Spring  term  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
schools  of  lower  grade  was  turned  to  the  study  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  A  lady,  Mrs.  Owen,  greatly  interested  in  such 
subjects  and  abundantly  qualified  to  interest  others,  found  a 
few  of  the  teachers  more  than  willing  to  give  a  little  time  to 
some  simple  exercise,  and  to  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring 
in  plants,  leaves  and  flowers,  and  to  teach  the  simple  facts 
about  them.  The  children  became  very  much  interested, 
and  a  new  world  of  beauty  was  opened  to  them — a  world 
which  too  many  never  enter.  The  little  time  required  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  awakening  of  their  minds 
and  by  the  new  zest  given  to  study,  and  I  trust  that  other 
teachers  will  seek  to  do  the  same  work  the  coming  season. 
God's  book  of  Nature  is  open  to  us  everywhere,  and  we  may 
find  pleasure  in  its  study  if  we  will  but  learn  its  language. 

I  have  sought  to  make  this  a  simple  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  not  a  lecture  or  homily  upon  school- 
teaching.  If  I  have  failed  to  speak  words  of  approval  of  our 
teachers  and  sympathy  with  them  in  their  work,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  them  or  deem  them  un- 
worthy of  approval,  but  because  I  have  ho  often  expressed 
these.  Nor  if  1  have  failed  to  speak  of  the  liberality  of 
the  City  Governments  in  furnishing  the  means  for  the  erec- 
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tion  of  our  new  school-houses  and  for  the  support  of  our 
schools,  is  it  because  I  do  not  appreciate  it,  but  I  have  often 
alluded  to  it  and  now  "  their  works  do  praise  them."  I  will 
not,  however,  fail  to  thank  your  Board  and  all  others  labor- 
ing in  our  common  cause,  for  the  kindness,  courtesy  and  for- 
bearance shown  me,  for  I  have  great  reason  to  be  grateful. 
Something  has  been  accomplished,  there  is  much  more  yet 
to  be  done.  Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Springfield,  January  6,  1873. 
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High,  Court  Street, 


North  Main 
St.  Group. 


Hooker, 


Elm  Street 
Group. 


Charles  Street, 

Auburn  Street, 
Emery  Street, 

Elm  Street, 


Amount  carried  forward, 


NO. 
PUPILS. 


172 


880 


1091 


2143 


TEACHERS. 


M.  C.  Stebbins, 
Charles  F.  Rice, 
J.  K.  Chickering, 
Margaret  Bliss, 
Caroline  Burt, 
M.  Louise  Clark, 
Ellen  M.  Day, 
Ella  F.  Quinby, 

J.  D.  Stratton, 
Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 
Fannie  V.  Morse, 
Hattie  E.  Child, 
Caroline  E.  Crane, 
Harriet  Lane, 
Ida  A.  Ross, 
E.  E.  Buttrick, 
Kate  C.  Goodnow, 
Mary  F.  Brown, 
Mary  J.  Bartlett, 
S.  Louisa  Cook, 
Mary  McDonald, 
Josie  M.  Bartlett, 
Carrie  B.  Hastings, 
Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 
Eva  Moore, 
Amanda  Ellis, 
Nancie  M.  Adams, 
Ellen  M.  Miller, 
Mary  M.  Bartlett, 
Addie  E.  Sawtelle, 
Maggie  H.  Whalen, 

S.  F.  Chester, 
S.  Emily  Quinby, 
Rhoda  A.  Cook, 
Lucy  T.  Clark, 
H.  C.  Jenks, 
Clara  J.  Loomis, 
A.  M.  Whittier, 
Mary  W.  Boggs, 


SALA- 
RIES. 


$.2,500 
2,000 
1,300 
700 
700 
700 
700 
660 

2,000 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
450 
650 
550 
550 
300 
650 
650 
650 
650 
460 
300 
650 
400 
600 
650 
550 
300 

2,000 
660 
550 
550 
560 
660 
550 
560 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
r  Elm  Street, 


Bridge  Street, 


Elm  St.  Group-}  West  Union  St., 
(Continued  ) 


School  Street, 
York  Street, 


Worthington 
St.  Group. 


Worthington  St. 


Armory  Hil 
Group. 


Oak  Street, 


East  Union  St. 


Buckingham  St. 
Amount  carried  forward, 


NO. 
PUPILS. 


2143 


413 


640 


31% 


TEACHERS. 


|  SALA- 
i  RIES. 


Lizzie  J.  Steele, 
A.  E.  Colton, 
Jane  A.  Holt, 
Abbie  L.  Lincoln, 
Ella  S.  Cox, 
Fannie  G.  Fisher, 
Lucy  H.  Pearl, 
Abbe  J.  Isham, 
Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 
Emma  Parsons, 
Mildred  L.  Morehouse, 
Ella  J.  Ross, 
Emma  C.  Clark, 
Carrie  J.  Stone, 
Ella  Jones, 
Mary  E.  Redfield, 
Ellen  T.  Sullivan, 
Mary  A.  Hinman, 
Ellen  L.  Ware, 
Emily  J.  Brown, 
Fannie  Cole, 
Josie  L.  Gorham, 

E.  F.  Foster, 
Caroline  J.  Dresser, 
Sarah  A.  Tucker, 
Cynthia  J.  Cook, 
Emily  W.  Fairman, 
Susan  M.  Marsh, 
Kate  H.  Bryant, 
Anna  M.  Rice, 
Sarah  E.  Owen, 
Susie  D.  Carter, 
Ella  C.  Colton, 

Charles  Barrows, 
Jane  E.  Wright, 
Lizzie  S.  Yeaton, 
Ellen  P.  Wells, 
L.  Augusta  Welch, 
Anna  B.  Williams, 
Lizzie  S.  Firmin, 
Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
Electa  M.  Priest, 
Georgiana  L.  Moore, 
Estella  J.  Dickinson, 
Belle  A.  Strickland, 
Susie  Polley, 
Mary  C.  Hill, 
Ellen  M.  Strickland, 
Minnie  J.  Gray, 
llattie  Oatley, 
Mary  L.  Crossed,* 
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SCHOOLS  AND  LOCATION. 

NO. 
PUPILS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALA- 
RIES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

3196 

Central  St. 
Group. 

'  Central  Street, 

402 

E.  Brookings, 
Fannie  C.  Gaylord, 
H.  J.  Allen, 
Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 
Josie  M.  Bannon, 
Jennie  R.  Cobb, 
Nettie  E.  Bannon, 
Celina  A.  Buck, 
Lizzie  D.  Crane, 
Carrie  L.  Moseley, 
Hattie  M  Chandler 

$2,000 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
300 

Indian  Orch'd 
Group. 

Indian  Orchard, 

230 

Rebecca  A.  Sheldon, 
Harriet  R.  Richardson, 
Lucy  A.  Richardson, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Bliss, 
Artie  A.  Pease, 
Alice  Trim 

1,100 
650 
450 
550 
550 
550 
300 

Mixed 
Schools. 

Carlisle, 
Long  Hill, 
Putts'  Bridge, 
Five  Mile  Pond, 
Sixteen  Acres, 
Wachogue, 
[  White  Street, 

160 

Fidelia  C.  Warner, 
Ellen  M.  Chaffee, 
Ellen  E.  Root, 
Amelia  R.  Bliss, 
Helen  A.  Shaw, 
Emma  A.  Chapin, 
Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

550 
550 
550 
500 
500 
500 
400 

Ungraded  School,  State  Street, 
E.  Union  St., 

Truant  School, 

67 

D wight  Clark, 
A.  C.  Kendall, 
Addie  E.  Sawtelle, 
Sarah  C.  Alford, 
*Amos  Whiting, 

1,300 
650 
550 
500 

1,200 

Total, 

4055 

*  Teacher  of  Music4 


School  Committee  for  1873. 


At  Large 
Ward  1 
Ward  2. 
Ward  3, 
Ward  4.- 
Ward  5. 
Ward  6. 
Ward  7, 
Ward  8. 


— JOHN  E.  TAYLOR, 
.  M.  STEBBINS,  - 
■WILLIAM  RICE,  - 
S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM, 
T.  M.  BROWN, 
SAMUEL  W.  PORTER, 
J.  B.  STEBBINS,  - 
W.  W.  GARDNER,  - 
■STEPHEN  HARRIS, 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

-  December  31,  1873. 

-  December  31,  1873. 

-  December  31,  1873. 

-  December  31,  1874. 

-  December  31,  1874. 

-  December  31,  1874. 

-  December  31,  1875. 

-  December  31,  1875, 

-  December  31,  1875. 


CHAIRMAN, 

S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


School  Committee 


CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD. 


FOR  1874, 


CLARK  W. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

BRYAN  &  COMPANY, 
1873. 


PRINTERS. 


REPORT 


With  the  regards  of 

A.  P.  STONE, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 


wxjl  x  uJtf'  SPRINGFIELD, 


FOR  1874, 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. : 
1ARS  W,  BRIAN  &  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
1876, 


REPORT 

OF  THE 


School  Committee 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD, 

FOR  1874, 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. : 
•   C1ABK   W.  BRTAM  &  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
1876, 

% 
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KEPORTS 

OF  THE 

0ffi6er$  ctx\d  Coir\n)itt 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 


School  Committee  for  1874. 


At  Large.— A.  D.  MAYO,  . 
Ward  1. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  . 
Ward  2.— WILLIAM  RICE, 
Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  . 
Ward  4.— T.  M.  BROWN,  . 
Ward  5.— SAMUEL  W.  PORTER, 
Ward  6.— JOHN  FALLON,  . 
Ward  7.— W.  W.  GARDNER,  . 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,  . 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1876. 
December  31,  1876. 
December  31,  1876. 
December  31,  1874. 
December  31,  1874. 
December  31,  1874. 
December  31,  1875. 
December  31,  1875. 
December  31,  1875. 


CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR, 


H I J  P  E  li  I N T E X I)  12 X T  OE  SCHOOLS  AXt)  SECRETARY  OK  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

School  Committee. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield : 

At  the  close  of  another  year  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Springfield  to  render  to  its 
citizens  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  their 
public  schools,  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement. The  preparation  of  a  detailed  report  is 
assigned  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  while  the 
Committee  presents  a  brief  outline  of  the  field  of  op- 
eration. It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  our 
public  schools  are  open  to  the  daily  inspection  of  every 
citizen,  and  only  a  personal  observation  can  qualjfy 
anybody  either  to  appreciate  their  merits,  or  criticise 
their  defects.  We  urge  the  people  of  Springfield  to 
visit  their  public  schools,  and  see  their  results  in  the 
work  of  popular  education. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS— HIGH  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  entire  appropriation  for  the  public  school  de- 
partment, during  the  past  year,  has  been  $173,300. 
2 
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Of  this,  $81,849.77  has  been  expended  upon  new 
school  buildings,  or  in  repairs,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  City  Government. 
First  in  importance  in  this  department,  is  the  new 
High  School-house.  This  spacious  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, admirable  building  was  given  in  charge-  of  the 
School  Committee  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  and 
dedicated  to  its  use  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
address  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  our  fellow-citi- 
zen, A.  L.  Soule,  Esq.,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
this  Report.  After  an  occupation  of  four  months,  the 
conviction  is  increasing  that,  in  the  main,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  present  and  prospective  use  of  the 
City.  It  contains  ample  room  for  a  school  much 
larger  than  is  now  gathered  in  it ;  the  finest  assembly 
hall  for  educational  meetings  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  convenient  arrangements  for  the  free 
draughting  school  in  the  basement.  The  people  of 
Springfield  may  be  assured  they  now  possess  one  of 
the  best  high  school-houses  in  the  Commonwealth. 

BRIGIITWOOD  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  City  Government  has  also  displayed  a  wise 
foresight  in  the  erection  of  a  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive building  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  at 
Brightwood.  This  house,  which  was  dedicated  on  the 
11th  of  December,  contains  at  present,  two  excellent 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor ;  a  large  basement  room  ; 
and  a  hall  above,  which  can  easily  be  converted  into 
two  additional  school-rooms,  containing  seats  for  some 
200  scholars.    As  a  specimen  of  school  architecture, 
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at  once  substantial,  elegant  and  economical, — the 
entire  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  lot,  being 
§12,977, — it  is  commended  to  the  public. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

The  City  Government  has  decided  to  build  another 
house  for  Primary  Schools  in  the  growing  district  of 
the  east  portion  of  the  City,  on  East  Union  street. 
The  plans  prepared  by  E.  C.  Gardner,  who  also  is  the 
architect  of  the  Brightwood  house,  have  been  ac- 
cepted, and  the  work  only  waits  the  advent  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  incoming  City  Govern- 
ment. The  School  Committee  would  urge  the  speedy 
completion  of  this  much  needed  house.  The  plans 
already  accepted  contemplate  a  house  somewhat  larger 
than  the  building  at  Brightwood. 

The  School-house  at  Long  Hill  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  removal  of  a  partition  wall  and  the  addition  of 
a  porch,  and  now  has  a  seating  capacity  one-fourth 
greater  than  formerly. 

The  Elm  Street  Grammar  School-house  has  been* 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  apparatus  for 
heating  by  steam.  Several  of  our  school-houses  are 
still  very  defective  in  this  respect,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  kept  in  them,  during  the  Winter 
months,  seriously  impaired  thereby.  We  urge  this 
matter  upon  the  City  Government. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ungraded  and  evening  schools  to  the  old 
high  school  building.    These  important  schools  are 
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now,  for  the  first  time  properly  housed,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  City. 

NEW  HOUSES  NEEDED. 

It  is  becoming  every  year  more  evident  that  a  new 
and  commodious  school-house  is  needed  in  place  of 
the  present  York  Street  Primary.  The  district  be- 
tween Maple  street  and  the  river,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  our  City,  should  receive  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  City  Government.  All  the  Primary 
schools  in  this  region  are  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
Training-school  is  greatly  stinted  for  proper  accommo- 
dations. A  new  school-house,  of  six  rooms,  in  this 
region,  is  the  next  immediate  imperative  demand  of 
the  children. 

Several  of  our  Primary  school-houses  are  becoming 
unsuitable  places  for  the  young  children  of  our  City. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  proper  sanitary 
regulations  in  places  so  crowded,  with  grounds  so  illy 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  throngs  of  little  ones  who 
come  to  them.  Of  all  the  possessions  of  a  city,  the 
health  of  its  young  children  is  the  most  precious;  and 
the  false  economy  that  would  save  a  school  tax  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  its  future  citizens,  can  not  be 
too  severely  exposed.  The  commendable  zeal  of  our 
people,  in  the  past  years,  in  building  school-houses, 
inspires  the  hope  that  the  good  work  will  go  on  till 
the  last  of  these  unsightly  and  inconvenient  buildings 
shall  give  place  to  structures  worthy  the  City. 
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PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  the  Committee  have 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  problem  in 
public  education  is  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  masses 
of  children  who  receive  all  their  mental  training  in 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools.  Of  the  more 
than  5,400  pupils  in  our  Common  schools,  only  a 
small  per  cent,  ever  reach  the  High  school,  and  more 
than  one-half  do  not  attain  to  the  higher  grades  of 
the  Grammar  department.  The  attention  of  educa- 
tors in  all  parts  of  our  country  is  now  directed  to  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  for  these 
schools,  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  educated.  Without  disparagement  of  the 
claims  of  the  superior  class  of  public  school  students 
for  superior  advantages  in  the  High  school  course, 
your  Committee  are  constantly  at  work  to  improve 
the  course  of  Primary  and  Grammar  school  instruction. 

NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

With  this  view,  an  improved  course  of  study  for 
these  grades  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  is  now 
in  operation.  Already  the  good  results  are  apparent 
in  the  more  systematic  and  effective  work  done  in  the 
Primaries,  and  the  new  impetus  felt  in  many  direc- 
tions in  the  Grammar  schools. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Especially  has  the  thought  of  the  Committee  been 
given  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  trained  teachers 
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in  the  Primary  grades.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  graduates  from  our  State  Normal  schools 
gives  little  hope  that  the  want  can  be  supplied  from 
that  source;  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  waste  of 
money  in  school  affairs  is  in  placing  young  women 
over  the  youngest  department,  with  no  experience  in 
*  graded  schools  or  utterly  untaught  in  the  profession. 
With  the  view  to  meet  this  need,  the  Training  school 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year. 
Miss  Lilly  Shepard,  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield  Nor- 
mal school,  has  been  placed  there  as  a  teacher  of 
methods  of  instruction,  and  Miss  E.  II.  Brown  as  per- 
manent assistant  of  the  lady  principal,  Miss  Kneil. 
The  teachers  in  music  and  drawing  are  also  required 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  class  of  twelve  young 
ladies  there  preparing  for  the  responsible  post  of  Pri- 
mary school  teachers.  A  more  convenient  school- 
house,  or  such  relief  of  the  present  house  in  West 
Unidn  street  as  shall  give  this  class  of  pupil  teachers 
a  vacant  room,  is  imperatively  needed. 

TEACHERS. 

Under  the  stimulating  and  inspiring  influence  of 
our  worthy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Stone,  the 
entire  body  of  teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
schools  lias  been  aroused  to  unusual  activity  and  effi- 
ciency  during  the  past  year.  The  masters  of  the 
Grammar  schools  have  co-operated  with  his  plans,  in 
1  all  desirable  ways,  and  the  Committee  feel  that  they 
can  justly  thank  our  teachers  for  a  year  of  faithful 
work.    Great  care  is  now  shown  in  the  examination 
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of  candidates  for  the  post  of  teacher,  and  we  believe 
those  from  abroad,  introduced  to  these  grades  during 
the  year,  have  been  generally  a  positive  addition  to 
our  corps. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  these  schools  was  never  better 
than  at  present.  The  whole  influence  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  given  to  that  style  of  moral  training  which 
shall  fit  our  children  to  be  good  citizens  of  a  free 
Commonwealth.  That  discipline  which  awakens  the 
self-respect  of  the  child  and  makes  him  a  co-worker 
with  the  teacher  in  the  growth  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  combining  of  the  whole  school  into  an  image 
of  a  true  republican  order  of  society,  is  alone  adapted 
to  a  nation  like  ours.  Do  our  citizens  sufficiently  re- 
flect on  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  by  a  City  like  ours 
to  the  teachers  in  its  public  schools,  considered  as  the 
fashioners  of  public  character  and  good  citizenship  ? 
In  numerous  instances,  the  State  owes  it  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  poorly  paid  and  overworked  young  wo- 
men in  these  school-rooms,  that  the  child  is  saved 
from  evil  examples  at  home  and  brought  out  into  a 
successful  manhood  or  womanhood.  Of  all  our  pub- 
lic servants,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  stand 
nearest  the  sources  of  what  is  good  and  progressive 
in  our  republican  order  of  society.  The  State  can 
survive  all  mutations  in  politics,  provided  there  is  a 
steady  growth  in  their  intelligence  and  character  and 
professional  efficiency.  The  salary  paid  to  an  incom- 
petent school  teacher  is  a  public  investment  in  public 
demoralization  and  disorder.    It  is  the  perpetual  aim 
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of  the  School  Committee  to  obtain  the  best  teaching 
ability  the  means  placed  in  their  hands  will  allow. 
With  the  more  complete  development  of  our  Training 
school,  we  may  look  to  the  time  when  our  best  home 
talent  will  be  available  for  the  public  instruction  of 
the  37-oungest  child  in  the  public  schools. 

MUSIC. 

The  instruction  in  music,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Whiting,  deserves  continued  approval.  As  an 
agency  of  discipline  and  a  most  important  aid  in  the 
development  of  character,  this  department  of  instruc- 
tion would  vindicate  itself ;  while  the  ability  to  read 
and  sing  music,  acquired  in  this  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  additions  to  the  home  life  of  the 
children. 

DRAWING. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  given  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  into 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  grade  of  schools.  The 
excellent  series  of  drawing  books  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  art  master  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
adopted,  and  Miss  Luella  E.  Fay,  a  graduate  of  the 
Westfield  Normal  school,  has  been  employed  to  super- 
intend especially  the  work  in  the  Primary  schools. 
Already  the  results  are  gratifying,  and  during  the 
present  year,  it  is  hoped,  complete  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  public  schools.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  of  this  branch  of  study  on  the  taste  of  the  chil- 
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dren,  a  special  reason  for  the  importance  attached  to 
it,  is  found  in  the  character  of  our.  City  as  a  com- 
manding centre  of  manufacturing  industry.  No  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  results  of  such  primary 
art  education  can  estimate  the  advantage  of  this  train- 
•  ing  of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  masses  of  the  children  to  the  relations 
of  forms  in  their  school  years.  The  Draughting 
School,  in  its  new  quarters,  is  attended  by  increasing 
numbers.  The  great  interest  of  a  manufacturing 
community  is  the  growth  of  skilled  labor  among  the 
home  population,  and  to  this  end  we  are  working  in 
the  attention  given  to  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

UNGRADED  AND  SUBURBAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Evening  Schools,  both  at  the  old  High  School 
building  and  Indian  Orchard,  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition; at  the  latter  place,  combined  with  a  class  in 
draughting.  The  Ungraded  School  is  also  greatly 
improved  by  its  transfer  to  more  suitable  rooms. 
Both  these  agencies  are  very  important  features  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction,  taking  hold  on  chil- 
dren, and  often  adults,  who  can  not  w^ell  be  handled 
in  our  graded  schools.  The  outlying  district  schools 
of  the  City  have  been  well  taught  and  attended,  and 
not  in  any  way  overlooked.  The  Committee  espe- 
cially call  attention  to  the  admirable  school  at  Indian 
Orchard,  which,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Miss  Sheldon,  has  now  become  a  model  school  for 
the  education  of  the  class  of  children  largely  repre- 
sented in  our  new  manufacturing  villages.  One  of 
?> 
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the  most  faithful  of  the  teachers  in  the  smaller  dis- 
trict schools,  Miss  Ella  M.  Chaffee,  has  been  removed 
from  us  by  death  during  the  past  year, — a  loss  not 
easy  to  replace. 

IMPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  conduct 
of  our  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  Especially 
should  we  give  more  attention  to  writing,  and  it  may 
be  advisable  to  place  our  entire  corps  of  teachers  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor  in  this 
department.  A  course  of  lessons  in  reading  and  elo- 
cution to  the  teachers  would  greatly  aid  them  in  this 
most  vital  branch. 

As  a  rule,  the  Committee  do  not  believe  in  spe- 
cial teachers  for  children.  Whatever  we  expect  to 
teach  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  must  first  be 
put  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  ordinary  instruct- 
ors of  these  grades.  But  in  the  preparation  of  these 
teachers  for  their  work,  special  instruction  of  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  character  often  becomes  indis- 
pensable. Our  schools  are  yet  behind  those  of  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  Northern  States  in  such  permanent 
provision  for  the  constant  instruction  of  their  teach- 
ers; and  the  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
progress  in  this  direction  another  year. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  contemplated  removal  of  the  High  School  to  its 
new  building,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Steb- 
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bins  as  principal,  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  term, 
brought  the  long  coveted  opportunity  to  make  im- 
portant changes  in  its  organization.  A  complete 
revision  of  the  course  of  study  was  made ;  and  since 
the  1st  of  September,  the  new  course  has  been  in  op- 
eration. There  are  now  in  our  High  School  three 
•  distinct  courses  of  study :  First,  the  Classical,  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  college ;  second,  the  ordinary 
High  School  course,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  several  elective  studies ;  third,  the  English 
course,  including  a  thorough  English  education,  with 
the  option  of  modern  languages.  We  call  attention, 
especially,  to  this  English  course  as  one  adapted  to  a 
large  class  of  our  boys  who  are  looking  forward  to  a 
life  of  active  business.  Nothing  can  be  more  desira- 
ble to  a  community  than  the  improved  culture  of  the 
class  of  youth  who  are  to  become  the  great  working 
force  in  its,  practical  affairs.  The  second  course  offers 
excellent  facilities,  in  connection  with  the  Training 
School,  for  the  preparation  of  our  young  women  for 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

After  long  and  careful  search,  the  Committee  se- 
lected, as  a  new  principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr.  W. 
TV.  Colburn,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  for  twelve  years  a  most  suc- 
cessful principal  of  an  important  high  school.  The 
result  of  his  work  through  the  last  four  months  fully 
justifies  the  selection.  There  is  yet  somewhat  to  be 
done  in  the  arrangements  of  the  apparatus  and  cabi- 
nets in  the  new  school-house  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  new  course  of  study  to  the  pupils.  But  the 
School  Committee  confidently  assure  the  people  of 
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Springfield  that  the  necessity  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  abroad,  for  opportunities  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation,' is  purely  imaginary.  The  increasing  num- 
bers of  scholars  in  this  school, — 240,  at  present, — and 
the  growing  interest  manifested  in  it  by  the  friends  of 
children  of  High  School  age,  is  gratifying. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Committee  close  by  urging  constant  and  vigi- 
lant attention  to  this  great  public  interest  upon  the 
City  of  Springfield.  Nowhere  would  the  loss  of  in- 
terest so  quickly  tell  on  the  best  life  of  the  commu- 
nity as  here.  They  urge  the  people  to  supply  ample 
means  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  highest  practical 
standard  of  usefulness ;  to  educate  their  own  children 
in  them ;  to  watch  every  enemy  of  the  American 
public  schools  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  by  frequent 
visitation  and  friendly  counsel,  to  aid  their  School 
Committee  and  Teachers  in  the  responsible  duties  of 
educating  the  youth  of  this  growing  City  for  the  en- 
larged duties  of  citizenship  in  the  coming  generations. 

A.  D.  MAYO, 
For  the  School  Committee. 

Springfield,  January  4,  1875. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield: 

Gentlemen :  In  conformity  with  your  rules,  I  here- 
with respectfully  submit  the  following,  as  my  Second 
Annual  Report  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  this  City, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1874;  the  same 
being  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  exhibit  of  the  schools  indicates  prog- 
ress in  several  respects.  The  following  items,  prin- 
cipally from  the  school  returns  for  the  statistical  year 
ending  July,  1874,  present  some  facts  of  general 
interest  pertaining  to  the  schools  and  their  relation  to 
the  City: 

I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  City,  estimated,       .       .       .  33,000 
Number  of  children  in  the  City  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  years,  as  returned  by  the  City  As- 
sessors, May  1,  1874,       .....  4,712 
Increase  for  the  year,  ......  313 
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II.  SCHOOLS. 

Groups  of  schools,       ......  7 

High  schools,       .......  1 

Grammar  schools,        ......  6 

Primary  schools  separate,     .       .       .       .  .10 

Primary  schools  in  Grammar  school  buildings,  2 — 12 

Ungraded  schools,  ■  9 

Total  day  schools,   28 

Evening  schools,          ......  2 

Draughting  schools,   2 

Total  schools,       ......  32 

III.  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

For  High  school,         ......  1 

For  Grammar  schools,  including  three  Primary 

schools,    ........  6 

For  Primary  schools,   9 

For  Ungraded  schools,   8 

School-houses  unoccupied,  (Pine  Street  Primary,)  1 
School-houses  used  for  Evening  schools,  only, 

(Old  school-house  at  Indian  Orchard,)     .       .  1 

Total  houses  owned  by  the  City,  ...  2G 


Hired  buildings  occupied  by  schools,  (Brightwood 

and  State  street  Ungraded,)     ....  2 

Hired  rooms  occupied  by  Evening  schools,  (Foot's 
block,)   2 

llooms  occupied  at  the  Children's  Home  and  at 

the  Alms-house,       ......  2 

IV.  TEACHERS. 

High  school — Males,    ......  3 

Females,        .....       5 — 8 
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Grammar  schools — Males,    .....  5 

Females,   39-44 

Primary  schools — Females,  .....  62 

Ungraded  schools — Males,    .....  1 

Females,  11-12 

Special  teachers —  ...... 

Music — Males,        ....  1 

Drawing — Females,        .       .       .  1 — 2 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  day  schools,           .  128 
Evening,  and  Evening  Draughting  schools — 

Males,    ......  5 

Females,   7 — 12 


Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the 

schools,  140 

v.  PUPILS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  schools 

during  the  year,   5,448 

Gain  on  the  enrollment  of  1873,  ....  210 

Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age,      .       .  14 

Less  than  in  1873,  by   4 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  over  15  years  of  age,  371 

Gain  on  the  number  in  1873,  ....  78 
Number  of  pupils  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 

in  the  schools,   5,0G8 

Gain  on  the  number  for  1873,      ....  136 

Average  number  belonging  for  the  year,      .       .  4,071 

Gain  on  the  number  for  1873,      ....  171 

Average  daily  attendance,    .       .       .       .       .  3,804 

Gain  on  the  attendance  for  1873,        .       .       .  219 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,      .....  93.4 

Gain  on  the  per  cent,  for  1873,    .       .       .       .  1.6 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Evening  schools,    .       .  267 
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Number  of.  pupils  in  the  Draughting  school,  .  165 

Total  number  in  all  the  schools,       .       .  .  5,880 

Gain  on  total  number  for  1873,        .       .  .  414 

VI.  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Appropriations, — 

For  current  expenses,         .       .       .       .  $107,000 

Repairs,   18,000 

New  High  School-house,    ....  42,300 

Brightwood  School-house,          .       .       .  6,000 


Total  appropriations,  ....  $173,300 
Receipts, — 

From  State  school  fund,     ....  $897  53 

From  tuition,      ......  45  00 

From  book  sales,        .....  89  41 

For  books,  collected  on  tax  bills,        ...  30  95 


Total  receipts,     .....  $1,062  89 

Total  appropriations  and  receipts,  .        .       .  $174,362  89 

VII.  EXPENDITURES. 

For  current  expenses, — 

Salaries  of  Day  school  teachers,        .       .  $83,789  27 

Salaries  of  Evening  school  teachers,  .       .  967  80 

Salaries  of  Drawing  school  teachers,  .       .  836  34 

'  Fuel,   7,810  28 

Apparatus  and  chemicals,         .       .       .  1,001  41 

Printing  report,  blanks,  etc.,     .       .       .  540  85 

Rents,              ;   1,101  20 

Books  and  manuals  for  teachers,  books  for 
poor  children,  ink  for  schools,  stationery, 

etc.,   1,875  14 


Amount  carried  forward,  $97,922  2<> 
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Amount  brought  forward,  . 
For  salaries  of  instructors,  school-house  agent, 
truant  officers  and  superintendent, 

To  the  town  of  Chicopee  for  schooling 
children,  . 

For  advertising,  gas,  brooms,  crayons,  black- 
board erasers,  dusters,  pails,  thermome- 
ters, nipple  trees,  repairing  clocks,  mov- 
ing and  tuning  pianos,  diplomas,  maps 
numeral  frames,  globes,  trucking,  postage 
express,  etc.,  ..... 

Total  current  expenditures, 
Less  value  of  supplies  on  hand,  . 

Total  net  current  expenses, 

For  repairs  and  alterations,  . 
For  new  High  School  -house, 
For  Brightwood  School-house, 


$97,922  29 
10,653  91 
321  52 


1,288  04 

$110,185  79 

238  89 

$109,916  90 

$16,545  76 

'52,326  55 

12,977  46 


School  Book  Account,  Dr. 
To  stock  on  hand,  December  10,  1873,  . 


$189  34 


School  Book  Account,  Cr. 

By  supplies  for  teachers'  desks  and  for  poor 

children,   $75  99 

By  sales  to  booksellers  credited  to  the  City,  .  23  94 

By  cash  sales  paid  to  City  Treasurer,    .  89  41 


$189  34 

(As  no  books  are  now  sold  from  this  office,  the  above  ac- 
count is  closed.) 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

From  the  above  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  in  the  school  population  during  the  year  has 
been  313,  or  about  seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent.,  and 
that  seventy-eight  more  pupils  above  15  years  of  age 
have  been  found  in  the  schools,  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  last  named  fact  is  a  gratifying  sign, 
as  it  indicates  a  disposition  to  continue  pupils  longer 
in  school  than  formerly. 

The  total  enrollment  for  all  the  day  schools  for  the 
year  is  5,448  ;  the  average  number  belonging,  4,071 ; 
the  average  daily  attendance,  3,804  ;  and  the  per  cent, 
of  attendance,  93.4,  a  gain  of  1.6  per  cent,  on  the 
attendance  of  the  previous  year.  This  attendance  is 
very  good,  much  larger  than  the  average  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be 
somewhat  higher.  After  due  allowance  for  sickness, 
the  want  of  clothing,  and  the  necessary  detention  at 
home  of  some  children  to  aid  in  the  support  and  care 
of  their  families,  there  is  probably  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  all  the  school  population  of  the  City,  con- 
stantly absent  from  school  for  reasons  almost  wholly 
inexcusable.  There  is  probably  some  truancy  unde- 
tected ;  too  many  parents  are  indifferent  about  the 
regularity  of  their  children  at  school,  and  allow  or 
require  their  absence  for  services  that  could  equally 
well  1)0  attended  to  at  other  times;  these  and  other 
causes  operate4  to  increase  the  amount  of  absence,  in 
nearly  all  i lie  grades  of  our  schools.  This  hindrance 
to  a,  larger  attendance  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
greater  interest  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  par- 
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ents.  It  is  hardly  within  the  control  of  teachers 
alone.  The  good  attendance  already  attained,  has 
been  secured  at  the  expense  of  great  labor  and  per- 
sistence on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  well  have  done  more.  It  is  no  small  tax 
upon  their  time  and  strength,  to  be  obliged  daily  to 
write  notes  for  and  send  after  those  whose  absence 
they  have  reason  to  suspect  is  unnecessary,  and  not  ■ 
unfrequently  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
their  parents.  If  such  painstaking  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  could  be  supplemented  by  a  corresponding 
effort  at  the  homes  of  the  children,  our  attendance 
would  undoubtedly  reach  95  per  cent. ;  an  attendance 
that  is  probably  about  as  high  as  can  be  fairly  reached, 
in  the  average  of  all  the  grades  of  schools  in  any  con- 
siderable community. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  SOFTOOLS. 

The  tabular  view  of  expenditures  needs  but  little 
explanation.  The  small  excess  of  the  current  expen- 
ditures over  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose,  has 
resulted  mainly  from  tbe  payment  of  considerable 
bills,  contracted  during  the  previous  year,  for  appa- 
ratus; for  the  tuition  of  children,  living  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  City,  at  the  Chicopee  schools  (bills  of 
which  the  Committee  had  no  knowledge  when  the 
estimates  were  made);  for  the  expense  of  heating 
and  caring  for  the  new  High  School  building  while  in 
process  of  erection  ;  for  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
in  the  Evening  Schools  than  was  anticipated  ;  and  for 
the  rent  of  a  building  for  the  Brightwood  School, 
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The  expenditures  for  regular  salaries,  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  printing,  and  some  other  regu- 
lar items  under  the  control  of  the  Committee,  have 
all  been  kept  within  the  appropriations  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

Some  recent  changes  in  the  schools  will  result  in  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  City  in  future  expendi- 
tures. The  sum  paid  last  year  for  the  rent  of  build- 
ings, for  the  Ungraded,  Evening,  Drawing  and  Bright- 
wood  Schools,  was  more  than  $1,100.  This  sum  will 
hereafter  be  saved  by  the  recent  transfer  of  the 
Drawing  School  to  the  new  High  School  building,  the 
Ungraded  and  the  Evening  Schools  to  the  old  High 
School  building  on  Court  street,  and  the  Brightwood 
School  to  the  new  building  recently  completed  for  its 
use. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

4 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  made  during  the 
year  in  the  accommodations  for  the  schools  of  the 
City.  The  High  School,  heretofore  considerably  in- 
commoded for  the  want  of  room,  now  has  ample 
and  elegant  accommodations  in  its  new  building  on 
State  street.  When  the  apparatus  cases  and  the 
working  laboratory,  now  nearly  finished,  are  com- 
pleted, the  house  and  its  equipments  will  be  fully 
ready  for  all  the  uses  of  the  school.  As  a  monument 
to  the  liberality  of  the  City,  in  furnishing  first-class 
accommodations  lor  its  schools,  it  speaks  tor  itself. 

In  the  same  building,  the  free  Drawing  School  has 
a  spacious  room,  easily  accessible,  well  lighted,  and 
.supplied  with  the  most  approved  furniture.  These 
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accommodations  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  school,  and  will  serve  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

The  old  High  School  building,  on  Court  street,  now 
affords  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  facilities  for 
the  Evening  School  formerly  held  in  Foot's  block,  and 
for  the  Ungraded  School  recently  on  State  street,  and 
now  called  the  tourt  Street  School.  The  school  at 
Brightwoodj  which  has  been  held  in  very  unattractive 
and  inconvenient  quarters,  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  and  well  furnished  building,  which 
will  for  several  years  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the 
grades  of  school  in  that  locality. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  City,  the  want  of  more 
and  better  accommodations,  spoken  of  in  my  last  re- 
port, still  exists.  In  school,  West  Union  and  York 
streets,  there  are,  when  the  schools  are  fullest,  more 
pupils  than  can  be  comfortably  seated.  If  the  York 
street  house,  now  old,  inconvenient  and  sadly  in  want 
of  repairs,  could  be  sold  with  its  lot,  and  a  new  and 
somewhat  larger  building  erected  farther  north,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Lombard  or  Loring 
streets,  it  would  relieve  the  pressure  now  felt  in  the 
three  schools  mentioned  above,  and  afford  ample  ac- 
commodations for  that  part  of  the  City  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  employment  in  such  a  school  of 
one  or  two  more  teachers  than  are  now  required  in 
the  York  Street  School,  would  not,  I  think,  be  an  ad- 
ditional expense;  for  pupils  who  are  now  sent  to  the 
Elm  Street,  School  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  the 
course,  for  the  want  of  room  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
could  be  retained  in  those  schools  one  or  two  years 
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longer,  and  such  a  change  would  make  it  possible  to 
dispense  with  one  or  two  teachers  in  the  Elm  Street 
School,  and  render  it  unnecessary  for  pupils  to  climb 
several  times  daily  into  the  fourth  story  of  that 
building. 

The  recent  action  of  the  City  Council  in  voting  to 
erect  a  school-house  near  Eastern  avenue,  provides, 
prospectively,  for  the  rapidly  increasing  population  in 
that  part  of  the  City. 

The  somewhat  crowded  state  of  the  primary  rooms 
in  the  Central  Street  School,  will  probably  soon  neces- 
sitate the  re-occupation  of  the  old  Pine  street  primary 
building,  for  the  repairing  and  refurnishing  of  which 
your  Board  have  already  taken  the  initiatory  steps. 
Aside  from  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the  seating 
accommodations  of  the  schools  are  for  the  present 
sufficient. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  relation  of  school  work  to  the  health  and 
physical  development  of  pupils,  is  now  receiving  no 
small  degree  of  attention  from  boards  of  health,  the 
medical  profession,  and  others  specially  interested  in 
education  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  In 
most  communities,  the  schools  receive  more  or  loss 
censure  for  their  effect  upon  health.  Such  criticism, 
when  made  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
schools  and  their  circumstances,  deserves  but  little 
notice;  bul  when  made  intelligently  and  as  the  result 
of  careful  observation,  is  entitled  to  a  candid  inves- 
tigation; 
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There  are  some  points  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion, upon  which  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  mind  is  made  for 
work ;  that  healthy  study,  not  carried  too  far,  and 
free  from  worry  and  fret,  promotes  bodily  health ; 
that  the  brain  is  developed  and  built  up  by  judicious 
use,  thus  giving  healthy  tone  to  the  whole  system ; 
that  pure  air,  regular  exercise  in  some  form,  and  a 
moderate  temperature  without  sudden  changes,  are 
requisites  for  good  health.  It  is  also  allowed  that 
overwork  of  the  mind  is  directly  injurious,  and  that 
whatever  induces  an  unhappy  state  of  the  mind,  while 
at  work,  has  the  same  effect. 

From  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools,  as 
given  above,  and  from  the  well  known  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  absence  has  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  labor,  recreation,  etc.,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  amount  of  sickness  among  the  pupils  can  not  be 
said  to  have  been  very  large ;  and  the  practical  ques- 
tion then,  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  is  whether 
any  portion  of  what  has  occurred  can  be  traced  to 
the  schools. 

Under  another  head,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  schools.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  here,  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
considered  excessive.  In  this  respect  the  pupils  are 
not  overworked.  As  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  done,  there  is  vastly  more  to  approve  than 
to  condemn.  There  is,  in  the  Springfield  schools,  very 
little  of  what  can  be  termed  artificial  stimulus  to 
study.  There  are  no  medals  or  prizes,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  offered  for  superiority  in  scholarship,  and 
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the  marking  system  in  use,  as  it  has  come  under  my 
observation,  is  as  free  from  objection  as^  it  well  can 
be,  if  used  at  all.  The  teachers  make  commendable, 
and  for  the  most  part  successful  effort,  to  have  the 
mood  of  the  school-room  favorable  to  healthful  study. 
The  phj^sical  exercises  in  the  schools  are  not  promi- 
nent; but  they  are  probably  sufficient  to  relieve  pu- 
pils from  the  irksomeness  of  their  tasks,  and  to  give 
them  some  degree  of  healthy  development  of  muscle, 
lungs  and  voice.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to 
proper  position  while  sitting,  standing,  and  reading ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  physical  exercises  become 
too  much  a  matter  of  routine.  Gymnastic  exercises 
in  school  are  comparatively  worthless,  unless  per- 
formed with  a  zest,  and  varied  according  to  the  par- 
ticular wants  of  the  pupils.  Physical  culture  means 
something  more  thari  merely  to  give  occasional  relief 
to  jaded  mind  and  muscles,  and  to  avoid  the  forma- 
tion of  improper  bodily  habits.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  body,  as  - 
much  as  study  has  for  the  mind.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  how  much  of  this  department  of  education 
belongs  to  the  curriculum  of  our  day  schools.  In  this 
City,  with  its  open  and  airy  streets,  where  the  habits 
of  the  people  and  abundant  opportunities  favor  much 
outdoor  exercise  and  recreation,  there  is  not,  espe- 
cially above  the  Primary  grades,  that  demand  for 
frequent  and  persistent  attention  to  physical  exercise 
in  school,  that  is  necessary  in  cities  larger,  more 
crowded,  and  otherwise  less  favorably  situated. 

From  the  defective  heating  and  ventilation  of  some 
of  i he  school-rooms  there  is,  1  am  very  sure,  an  in- 
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jury  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  these  rooms. 
Several  of  the  school-houses  in  the  City  are  always 
well  heated.  Others  suffer  invariably  in  extreme  cold 
weather ;  and  others  still,  in  even  common  winter 
weather.  It  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  sev- 
eral instances  teachers  and  pupils,  occupying  rooms 
with  the  thermometer  not  above  55  degrees,  have 
•  contracted  colds  and  sickness  of  a  serious  and  pro- 
tracted nature.  The  real  cause  of  this  state  of  things, 
for  the  most  part,  is  probably  insufficient  heating 
apparatus ;  possibly,  in  some  cases,  a  want  of  early 
and  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  janitors. 

The  ventilation  of  the  school-houses  is  equally  de- 
fective— indeed,  more  so.  The  ventilation  of  the  new 
High  School  building  has  hardly  had  a  fair  trial,  as 
the  arrangements  for  that  purpose  were  not  completed 
until  about  the  first  of  December.  In  the  Grammar 
Schools,  it  is,  variously,  good,  fair,  and  passable  ;  while 
in  the  Primary  buildings  (except  the  new  one  at 
Brightwood)  and  the  suburban  ungraded  schools,  there 
is  no  real  ventilation  whatever,  except  through  the 
open  windows  and  doors — a  method  often  resorted  to, 
also,  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  but  a  very  objectionable 
one  always,  exposing  the  occupants  more  or  less  to 
currents  of  air.  This  is  a  dangerous  practice,  espe- 
cially in  a  highly-heated  room.  Hence  it  is  often  found 
that,  in  the  winter  season,  violent  colds  are  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  among  the  pupils.  There 
is  no  gainsaying  the  hygienic  axiom,  that  pure  air 
is  a  necessity  for  health;  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
teachers  see  but  little  choice  between  the  evils  of 
breathing  over  and  over  the  vitiated  air  of   a  close, 
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crowded  school-room,  and  seeking  relief,  if  relief  it 
can  be  called,  by  the  objectionable  methods  of  ven- 
tilation mentioned  above.  But  Springfield  is  not  al- 
together peculiar  in  this  respect ;  for  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings, 
and  especially  of  school-houses,  in  this  country  is  very 
far  from  satisfactory  ;  indeed,  it  is  radically  wrong, 
and  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  a  farce.  The  last 
report  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  asserts  that 
there  is  not  a  public  school  in  that  city  where  a  sub- 
stantially complete  system  of  ventilation  exists ;  and 
the  only  building  known  to  the  writer  of  that  report, 
which  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  is  a  private  school- 
house,  built  with  special  reference  to  its  ventilation. 
In  the  city  of  Providence,  a  special  committee,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  report  upon  this  subject, 
declares  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  school-houses  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
The  same  complaint  is  found  in  a  majority  of  the  re- 
ports received  at  this  office. 

In  connection  with  several  of  the  older  Primary 
School  buildings,  there  is  another  feature  prejudicial 
to  the  heal tli  of  the  pupils.  I  refer  to  their  play- 
grounds and  facilities  for  recreation.  There  being  no 
basement  room  suitable  for  such  purpose,  and  the 
grounds  being  of  soft  earth,  and  with  no  means  of 
drainage,  in  stormy  weather  there  is,  of  course,  no 
suitable  or  safe  place  for  children  to  spend  the  recess 
out  of  the  school-room.  I  have  oftentimes  seen  pupils 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  with  shoes  extremely 
delicate  and  thin,  wading  in  mud  full  three  inches 
deep,  and  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  except  to 
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return  to  the  building.  This  has  been  borne  with  so 
long  in  some  sections,  that  parents  are  getting  a  preju- 
dice against  the  Primary  Schools ;  and  they  declare 
their  inability  to  understand  why  children  of  young 
and  tender  age  should  be  deprived  of  such  conveniences 
and  comforts,  when  palatial  buildings  and  well-paved 
walks  are  furnished  for  their  older  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  schools,  that  all  teachers  shall  look  after 
the  health  of  those  under  their  care,  it  is  particularly 
enjoined  by  a  special  rule,  that  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools  shall  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  health  of  their  pupils.  This  rule  is  often 
violated  by  teachers  who  allow  their  pupils,  and  espe- 
cially young  girls,  to  go  at  recess  from  a  warm  school- 
room into  the  cold  air,  out  of  doors,  without  any 
covering  for  their  heads,  or  extra  wrapping  for  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies.  The  health  of  pupils 
certainly  suffers  from  this  inexcusable  neglect  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers. 

CONDITION  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  does  not  call  for  any  very  ex- 
tended remarks.  The  High  School,  with  a  present 
enrollment  of  240  pupils,  is  becoming  accustomed  to 
its  new  building  and  new  principal,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  harmony  and  efficiency  in  its  work,  and  of 
meeting  well  the  wants  of  the  community,  in  afford- 
ing varied  facilities,  of  a  high  order,  for  the  superior 
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education  and  generous  culture  of  all  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  excellent  advantages. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  all  quite  full ;  are  con- 
ducted with  ability  and  efficiency ;  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  principals  in  charge  of  them,  and 
upon  their  associate  teachers  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion and  management. 

Tn  the  Primary  Schools,  a  very  noticeable  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  classification  and  instruction, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  when  classes  are  promoted 
from  these  schools,  the  Grammar  Schools,  which  re- 
ceive them,  will  find  an  improvement  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  advanced  and  systematic  work. 

The  Court  Street  Ungraded  School  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  has  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  for- 
merly. This  school  is  earnestly  commended  to  those 
whose  attendance  is  necessarily  quite  irregular,  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  the  frequent  need  of  their  services  at 
home,  and  other  like  causes.  The  Ungraded  Schools 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  City  are,  as  a  whole, 
somewhat  fuller  than  last  year,  and  are  generally 
doing  well. 

The  Training  School  has  undergone  considerable 
modification,  during  the  year,  in  its  plan  and  man- 
agement; and  the  number  of  ptipil-teachers  lias  been 
doubled.  It  promises  larger  and  better  results  to- 
wards improving  the  teaching  corps  of  the  City,  and 
in  the  instruction  of  the  large  number  of  children  in 
attendance. 

Both  of  the  Evening  Schools  have  a  large  enroll- 
ment,  and  arc  making  good  progress  under  judicious 
management. 
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The  Free  Drawing  School,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C. 
A.  Emery  as  principal,  with  Mr.  N.  W.  Gardner  as 
assistant,  continues  to  merit  and  receive  liberal  pat- 
ronage, and  is  conferring  a  substantial  benefit  upon 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  City.  At  the  request 
of  residents  in  the  Indian  Orchard  district,  an  Even- 
ing Drawing  School  has  been  opened  there,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Gardner,  from  whom  a  class 
is  now  receiving  instruction. 

The  Truant  School,  at  the  City  alms-house,  is  per- 
forming good  service  in  the  instruction  and  reforma- 
tion of  those,  whose  habits  of  persistent  truancy 
appear  to  baffle  all  other  efforts  for  their  correction. 
The  boys  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies, 
and  seem  generally  happy  and  contented.  While  the 
City  authorities  were  considering  the  feasibility  of  in- 
closing an  area  for  a  play-ground,  the  teacher,  Miss 
Bascom,  put  the  boys  upon  their  honor,  and  allowed 
them  the  privilege  of  seeking  recreation  on  the  open 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building.  This  confi- 
dence has  been  but  slightly  abused,  and  the  experi- 
ment has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  boys.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  fence  for  the  play-ground 
will  be  called  for. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  generally  very  com- 
mendable. With  but  few  exceptions,  the  success  of 
the  teachers  in  this  respect  has  been  highly  gratify- 
ing. When  we  consider  how  difficult  a  task  it  must 
necessarily  be,  to  manage  and  keep  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  successful  study  and  school  work,  more  than 
fifty-four  hundred  children,  of  various  dispositions 
and  habits,-  and  many  of  them  but  little  accustomed 
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to  wholesome  discipline  at  home,  and  exposed  to  most 
untoward  influences  in  the  streets ;  it  is  truly  surpris- 
ing, that  so  little  friction  has  occurred  during  the  year 
in  the  discipline  of  the  schools. 

This  department  of  school  work  requires  rare  tact 
and  great  wisdom,  and  fortunate  are  they  who  possess 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  adapt  them  to  so 
important  a  trust.  The  teacher  who  is  a  poor  disci- 
plinarian can  not  be  a  first-class  instructor ;  for  that 
happy  relation  which  exists  between  teacher  and  pu- 
pil, in  a  well-managed  school,  is  most  favorable  for 
the  teacher  to  impart,  and  for  the  pupil  to  receive, 
profitable  instruction.  Those  teachers  succeed  best 
in  discipline  whose  bearing  before  their  pupils  is  quiet 
and  self-possessed ;  who  set  a  good  example  of  ear- 
nest industry,  cheerfulness  and  well-tempered  enthu- 
siasm ;  who  are  reasonable  in  their  requirements, 
prudently  commending  well-doing,  and  cautiously 
reproving  when  needed  ;  and  who  have  a  sympathy 
with  all  the  conditions  of  childhood.  Of  such  teach- 
ers we  have  many  in  the  schools  of  this  City.  But, 
in  all  frankness  I  am  compelled  to  say,  we  have  also  a 
few  who  are  not  so  wise,  not  so  judicious,  nor  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  bearing  and  work.  With  varying 
temper,  and  temperaments,  now  smiling  and  now 
scolding;  now  blustering  and  now  halting  and  waver- 
ing; they*are,  I  fear,  too  often  the  cause  of  an  un- 
happy stale  of  things  iu  1  he  school-room.  Now,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  mission  of  such 
persona  to  teach  school,  but  it  is  both  allowable  and 
proper  to  suggest,  that  it  does  become  them,  for  the 
sake  of  the  highest  good  of  their  pupils,  to  betake 
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themselves,  most  diligently,  to  the  business  of  being 
more  agreeable  and  consistent  before  the  children  and 
youth  entrusted  to  their  culture  and  care. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  schools,  submitted  with 
my  last  report,  was  subsequently  printed  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  in  April  last,  and  during 
the  Summer  term  they  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare its  requirements  with  the  work  they  were  then 
doing,  and  to  prepare  their  several  grades  and  classes 
to  enter  upon  it  systematically,  as  far  as  practicable, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  in  Septem- 
ber. This,  I  am  happy  to  sa}^,  was  very  generally 
done  ;  a  little  time  being  necessary,  however,  in  a  few 
cases,  to  make  the  transition  from  the  former  to  the 
new  program.  This  course  of  study,  as  intimated  in 
its  introduction,  is  designed  to  indicate  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  It  is  a  teacher's  guide, 
but  not  a  literal  guide  to  be  followed  mechanically ; 
and  I  should  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  that  any  one 
uses  it  as  such,  or  follows  its  form  more  than  its  spirit. 
That  the  teachers  may  know  definitely  what  subjects 
are  to  be  taught  in  a  given  time,  and  that  all  schools, 
of  the  same  grade,  may  prepare  their  pupils  for  pro- 
motion to  higher  classes  and  grades  on  substantially 
the  same  basis,  the  portions  of  the  text-books  to  be 
used,  and  the  general  topics  of  instruction  are  assigned 
for  each  year  and  term,  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
School  grades;  and  an  apportionment  of  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  several  branches  is  also  given.    In  this 
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way,  similarity  of  results  is  more  likely  to  be  attained 
than  when  subjects  alone  are  given  without  direction, 
indicating,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  what  is  expected 
of  the  teacher. 

The  course  below  the  High  School  comprises  what 
are  usually  denominated  the  common  English  branches, 
including,  also,  United  States  History,  music  and  draw- 
ing. They  are  branches  in  which  all  children  ought 
to  be  tolerably  well  versed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
whether  they  are  to  continue  their  studies  in  the 
higher  departments  of  education,  or  to  leave  school  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  life.  The  amount  of  time 
assigned  to  music  and  drawing  is  not  large,  but  is  suf- 
ficient, if  well  used,  to  give  a  general  and  a  respecta- 
ble knowledge  of  those  branches.  Music  is  now  stud- 
ied, as  a  matter  of  choice,  by  a  great  portion  of  young 
people  who  have  any  taste  and  ability  for  it ;  and  to 
those  who  have  not  an  aptness  for  its  execution,  a 
knowledge  of  its  theory  and  principles,  and  an  ability 
to  interpret  its  language  and  printed  page,  seems 
highly  desirable.  At  no  other  time  in  life,  can  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  musical  science  be  so 
thoroughly  instilled  into  the  mind,  as  during  the  Pri- 
mary School  age;  and  at  this  age  practice  in  vocal 
music,  for  a  few  minutes  each  day,  aids  greatly  in  de- 
veloping the  voice  for  reading  and  speaking,  as  well 
as  in  giving  healthy  expansion  to  the  chest  and  lungs. 
All  teachers,  who  have  had  experience  in  the  mailer, 
know  that  music  is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school ;  and  it  is  also  the  testimony 
of  those  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  that  the  use  of 
an  hour  or  two  per  week  for  musical  instruction  and 
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practice  in  the  school-room,  does  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  work  that  would  otherwise  be  accom- 
plished. It  gives  relief  to  jaded  mind  and  spirits,  and 
arouses  the  pupils'  powers  to  a  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous action. 

Drawing  is  also  a  branch  of  growing  importance. 
It  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  pupil  in  penmanship  ; 
gives  an  early  and  correct  knowledge  of  geometrical 
figures  and  forms ;  cultivates  habits  of  observation  ; 
trains  the  perceptive  faculties ;  prepares  one  to  ap- 
preciate nature  and  art ;  gives  facility  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  pencil,  an  accomplishment  always 
desirable  ;  and  cultivates  those  faculties  most  employed 
in  the  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits  of  life.  In 
the  school-room  it  gives  young  children  very  enjoyable 
occupation  ;  and  in  all  the  grades  it  affords  grateful 
relief  to  the  mind  wearied  with  study  and  book  work. 

The  amount  of  work  prescribed  for  the  schools  by 
the  course  of  study,  is  no  greater  than  was  formerly 
required.  Considerable  prominence  is  given  to  oral 
instruction,  but  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
text-book  work,  and  is  a  relief  and  a  help,  rather  than 
a  burden.  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  music  and  draw- 
ing, which  occupy  rather  more  time  than  formerly  in 
the  Primary  School.  But  a  more  important  fact  yet, 
is  the  addition  of  another  year  to  the  time  occupied 
in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools;  so  that  nine 
years  are  now  given  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  formerly  required  in  eight  years.  This  change 
was  made  to  prevent  overwork  of  pupils,  and  to  give 
teachers  opportunity  for  thorough  instruction  and  for 
frequent  review  and  test  work. 
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The  High  School  course  is  less  specific  than  that  for 
the  lower  grades  ;  allowing  considerable  flexibility  and 
adaptation  in  its  use.  It  affords  ample  facilities  for 
preparation  for  college,  and  for  scientific  institutions 
of  advanced  standing;  for  professional  and  business 
life  ;  and  for  culture  of  a  high  order.  The  number 
of  elective  studies  is  quite  large,  the  sciences  are  made 
prominent,  and  the  school  is  furnished  with  a  good 
set  of  apparatus,  recently  thoroughly  repaired,  pat  in 
working  order,  and  catalogued. 

It  is  expected  that  this  course  of  study  will  be  used 
with  some  discretion,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  schools ;  and  it  is  probable  that  time  may  reveal 
desirable  modifications  in  its  requirements  and  limits. 
It  is  the  result  of  my  observation,  that  it  has  aided 
the  teachers  in  their  work  during  the  year.  They 
have  certainly  been  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

There  still  lingers  in  the  schools,  on  the  part  of 
some  teachers,  too  much  subserviency  to  the  text- 
book. I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  flippant  remark, 
sometimes  heard,  that  we  should  have  better  teaching 
if  text-books  were  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  idea 
is  both  impracticable  and  absurd.  Text-books  are 
needed,  and  they  should  be  used;  hut  they  should  be 
supplemented  by  that  kind  of  work  which  comes  from 
the  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  w  ho  enters  fully  into  sympathy  with  all  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  his  class.    Some  of  our 
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text-books  contain  much  that  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
freedom  of  the  teacher.  They  are  too  bulky,  and  are 
overloaded  with  unimportant  matter.  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  when  a  good  series  of  arithmetics 
will  contain  not  more  than  two  small  books — and  quite 
small  at  that.  Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  this  branch 
for  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  discipline  actually 
obtained  by  the  pupil.  Analysis  is  often  made  too 
prominent,  occupying  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
independent  and  supplementary  work.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  analysis,  as  such,  but 
to  the  excess  of  it.  An  intelligent  explanation  of 
work  methodically  done  is  of  course  necessary;  but 
after  a  pupil  has  gone  through  with  a  process  correctly, 
and  satisfactorily  explained  the  same,  reviewed  and 
re-reviewed  it,  is  it  desirable  that  a  ceaseless  reitera- 
tion of  that  explanation  should  be  kept  up,  for  all 
similar  work,  for  weeks,  months  and  years  ? 

Geography,  also,  monopolizes  time,  time  that  should 
be  given  to  language,  history  and  other  studies  ;  and 
the  text-books  in  this  branch  will  bear  heroic  pruning. 
The  teachers  of  the  Grammar  School  grades  have  my 
hearty  sympathy,  in  the  trials  they  encounter  in  the 
spelling-book  used  by  their  classes  ;#and  I  trust  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  is  not  far  distant. 

In  some  of  the  schools  I  should  be  glad  to  see  more 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  High  schol- 
arship alone  does  not  make  the  instructor.  They  teach 
best,  whose  interest  and  sympathy  is  in  their  work, 
and  with  their  pupils,  and  who  give  inspiration  to  the 
learner.  The  progress  of  pupils  through  the  grades 
of  the  schools  seems  to  me  slow.    Doubtless  there  are 
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a  variety  of  causes  which  occasion  this  ;  but  I  think  a 
policy  of  instruction  more  progressive  would  do  much 
to  obviate  this  of t-mentioned  objection  to  our  schools. 
This  train  of  thought  suggests  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  now  agitated  by  the  educational  public 
— organization  and  promotion  in  schools — a  subject  to 
Avhich  I  can  allude,  but  which  I  cannot  here  fully  dis- 
cuss, without  protracting  this  report  to  an  undesirable 
length. 

The  perfection  of  school  organization,  as  1  under- 
stand it,  is  reached  when  every  pupil  has  a  chance  to 
do  his  best.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  judi- 
cious grading  ;  but  schools  are  frequently  graded  so 
mechanically  that  they  fall  far  short  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. In  this  way  arises  the  objection,  sometimes 
made,  that  work  in  graded  schools  is  slow,  and  that 
pupils  are  not  unfrequently  hindered  rather  than  car- 
ried forward,  in  their  progress.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  unless  grading  is  done  strictly  according 
to  proficiency  and  ability,  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  are  not  attained.  The  mistake  most  frequently 
made  in  grading  a  school,  is  in  supposing  that  a  class, 
once  formed,  can  be  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  tim#  without  any  promotions  or  other 
changes.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  fifty  pupils, 
even  of  similar  proficiency,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  school  year,  can  be  placed  in  a  room  and  kept  profit- 
ably employed  there  for  a  twelvemonth  upon  the  same 
amount  of  school  work.  A  difference  in  ability  will 
soon  develop  itself,  and  then  if  the  rate  of  progress 
is  graduated  to  the  average,  or,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
the  minimum  capacity  of  the  class,  those  w  ho  are  able 
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to  do  more  will  soon  find  themselves  with  considerable 
unoccupied  time  upon  their  hands.  Such  a  result  is 
especially  to  be  deprecated ;  for  it  is  an  important 
principle  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  pupils  do  not  study 
to  the  best  advantage,  nor  accomplish  their  greatest 
and  best  work,  unless  they  feel  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant effort  They  ought  not  to  be  hurried,  but  they 
should  feel  that  they  cannot  be  idle,  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  the  laggards 
and  the  drones.  Persons  of  active  minds  must  have 
employment  of  some  kind,  and  if  they  do  not  find 
'sufficient  legitimate  work  in  school,  they  often,  from 
mere  restlessness,  occasion  the  Jeacher  much  trouble 
in  the  way  of  discipline,  or  become  disgusted  and  leave 
school  altogether.  Their  minds  are  dwarfed  if  they 
remain  under  such  circumstances  ;  they  have  little  en- 
joyment in  their  work  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
lose  their  patience  and  their  interest. 

Various  plans  are  proposed  and  tried  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty.  That  of  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing the  pupils  of  a  single  room  into  numerous 
small  classes  is,  perhaps,  the  most  objectionable;  the 
time  allowed  to  be  devoted  to  each  class  being  wholly 
insufficient  for  anything  like  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory work. 

Another  plan  is  an  entire  reconstruction  and  classi- 
fication of  all  the  grades,  four  times  in  a  year. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  course, 
neither  theory  nor  practice  give  it  a  strong  indorse- 
ment. While  it  may  bring  those  of  the  same  profi- 
ciency together  at  each  classification,  a  term  of  ten 
weeks  does  not  allow  sufficient  acquaintance  to  be 
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formed  between  teacher  and  pupil,  to  enable  both  to 
work  to  the  best  advantage,  before  a  recast  of  the 
school  introduces  a  new  class,  or  one  for  the  most  part 
new.  Such  frequent  changes  are  found  to  produce 
constant  confusion,  and  the  advantages  of  continuous 
methodical  work  are  almost  entirely  lost. 

Our  own  schools,  as  I  regard  them,  seem  to  need  a 
more  discriminating  classification  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  year,  and  afterwards  more  fre- 
quent individual  promotions.  When  a  class  is  formed, 
every  pupil  should  be  placed  there,  who  is  able,  or 
who  can  possibly  be  induced  to  do  the  work  of  that* 
class ;  no  matter  how  many  grades  such  pupils  over- 
leap, or  what  may  be  their  ages.  As  the  class  pro- 
gresses, those  who  seem  capable  of  advancing  faster, 
and  are  willing  to  make  an  extra  effort,  should,  from 
time  to  time,  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  or 
grade,  provided  it  seems  probable  that  such  pupils  can 
bridge  over  the  interval  thus  passed,  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  Where  such  opportunities  for 
promotion  are  constantly  before  the  school,  a  laudable 
ambition  for  respectable  progress  is  kept  up,  and 
more  and  better  work  is  accomplished.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Spring  term,  in  April,  a  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  lower  Primary  grades  ma}'  be  desirable, 
as  a  considerable  accession  of  new  pupils  is  made  at 
that  time  to  those  schools.  I  would  also  advise  that, 
at  the  same  time,  three  months  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  a  thorough  examination  be  made,  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,-  of  those  individual 
cases  who  seem  capable  of  advancement,  that  they 
may  be  allowed  promotion,  and  thereby  gain  a  year 
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in  their  course  ;  especially  when  the  age  of  the  pupil 
seems  to  render  such  a  step  desirable. 

Such  a  system  of  classification  and  promotion,  care- 
fully watched,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  health  and 
ability  of  the  pupil  will  admit,  and  assuredly  no 
farther,  will,  I  feel  confident,  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  schools.  In  this  way  many  a  disheart- 
ened pupil  will  be  incited  to  interest  and  effort ;  many 
who  have  despaired  of  promotion,  will  look  forward 
with  hope ;  many  who  have  anticipated  leaving 
school  in  the  middle  grades,  will  be  induced  to  go 
farther  ;  and  many,  very  many,  I  hope,  will  be  able 
and  willing  to  go  beyond  the  Grammar  School  grade, 
and  join  the  classes  in  the  High  School,  the  highest 
public  educational  goal  in  our  City  now  within  reach 
of  its  children  and  youth. 

In  closing  another  year  of  service  in  the  schools,  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance,  as  well  as 
with  the  extent,  of  the  labors  and  duties  devolving 
upon  me. 

With  many  thanks  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Teachers  of  the  schools  for  the  sup- 
port and  co-operation  I  have  received  during  the 
year,  this  my  Second  Annual  Report  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

A.  P.  STONE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Springfield,  January  4,  1875. 
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Teachers  and  their  Salaries. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

W.  W.  Colburn,  Principal,  . 
H.  B.  Richardson, 

J.  N.  Holt,  

Margaret  Bliss,  .... 
Caroline  Burt,  .... 
M.' Louise  Clark,  .... 
Ellen  M.  Day,  .... 
Ella  F.  Qninby,  .... 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET  GROUP. 

HOOKER  SCHOOL. 

Room. 


J.  D.  Stratton,  Principal,  . 

.  12,000 

No.  9. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

650 

S* 

Emma  C.  Brownell,  . 

650 

8. 

Ella  E.  Buttrick, 

.    .  625 

7. 

M.  A.  Bright  man, 

600 

G. 

Caroline  E.  Crane,  . 

550 

5. 

Fannie  Winch  ester,  . 

550 

4. 

Charlotte  E.  Parker, 

550 

3. 

Clara  A.  Savage, 

550 

2. 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

550 

1. 

Ida  A.  Ross,  .... 

550 

*8u]>01  liumerury. 


Salary. 

13,000 
2,000 
1,300 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
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AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Room. 

Salary . 

No.  4. 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Principal, 

$650 

3. 

Harriet  B.  Brown,  .... 

550 

2. 

Nancy  M.  Adams,  .... 

550 

1. 

Ada  M.  Hubbard,  .... 

550 

EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY. 

No.  3. 

Ellen  M.  Miller,  Principal, 

$650 

2. 

Mary  M.  Bartlett,  .... 

550 

1. 

A.  E.  Sawtelle,  .... 

550 

Mary  E.  Bedfield,  Assistant,  . 

450 

*    CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY. 

No  5 

AT    AIipp  Williams   Pirn  pi  rial 

4 

.Tn'sip  M  R  n-t-lpf-f 

O  UolC    -1>X.   JL»(U  L1CLL,          •«               .               .  . 

3. 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

550 

2. 

Mary  A.  Hi n man,  .... 

550 

1. 

Maggie  H.  Whalen,  .... 

550 

Eva  L.  More,  Assistant,  . 

450 

ELM  STREET  f^ROTTP 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL.; 

KJ  •    A   *     VHColCl  ^    JL    >   JiJ'    1     'HI.                       «  • 

No.  13. 

iS    Krnilv  Oni'n])v 

kj  •    -i  J  in  ii        v  ,'  »Liiit/y^        •               •               »  * 

650 
.  \j'j\f 

s 

Julia  A  Wilhirrl 

j.  — <• 

1V1\  lit  Jj  .  XX  U II  lid  11,  .... 

1 1 

iii 

♦J  .   VJT  •  jJCVClV)    •              .              .              .  • 

1 0 

Iv. 

Lvllly     1*  v^ldiK,  .... 

u . 

H   C!  Jpnlrcs 

Jl  A  .        .  'JCIJlVo,  ..... 

ftfifi 

8. 

Clara  J.  Loomis,  .... 

550 

7. 

A.  M.  VV  rattier,       .        .  . 

5o0 

6. 

L.  A.  Richardson,  .... 

550 

5. 

Lizzie  J.  Steele,  .... 

550 
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Room.  Salary. 

No.  4.  A.  E.  Cotton,   $550 

3.  Jane  A.  Holt,   550 

2.  Fannie  G.  Fisher,    .....  550 

1.  Ella  S.  Cox,   550 


BRIDGE  STREET  PRIMARY. 


No.  3. 


Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Principal, 
Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 
Louise  F.  Elwell, 
Lizzie  Mason,  Assistant.  . 


$650 
550 
550 
450 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


No.  4. 
3. 

2. 
1. 


Mary  A.  Kneil,  Principal,       .     .  . 

Lilly  Shepard,  Teacher  of  Methods, 

E.  A.  Browne,  . 

Clara  E.  Smith,  . 

A.  L.  Weymouth,  . 

Lillie  D.  Phillips, 

Assistants,  . 


$850 
600 
550 
250 
250 
250 
100 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  TRAINING  CLASS. 

Clara  E.  Smith,  A.  L.  Weymouth,  Lillie  D.  Phillips, 
Kate  A.  Maynard,.  Clara  A.  Wood,  A.  M.  lllsley,  Anna  C. 
Perkins,  Ada  McKechnie,  A.  W.  Hetherington,  Carrie  P. 
Sanderson,  Ella  M.  Burt. 

YORK  STREET  PRIMARY. 

No.  3.    Ellen  L.  Ware,  Principal,        .      .       .  $650 

2.    Emily  J.  Brown,       .....  550 

1.    Josie  L.  Gorham,      .....  550 

Ella  C.  Colton,  Assistant,        .       .        .  450 

SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Ellen  T.  Sulk'vai   8650 

Mildred  L.  Morehouse,  Assistant,     .        .  450 
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WORTHIXGTOX  STREET  GROUP. 


AVORTHINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Room. 

Salary. 

E.  F.  Foster,  Principal, 

.  $2,000 

Xo.  9. 

Rhoda  A.  Cook,  .... 

650 

S. 

S.  Fannie  Cleaves,  .... 

650 

Xo.  8. 

Emily  W.  Fairman,  .... 

625 

7. 

Mary  A.  Ring,         .       ,       .  . 

550 

ti 

oo\j 

5. 

Chloe  St.  Jghn  

550 

4. 

Mary  J.  Hopkins,  .... 

550 

3. 

Anna  M.  Rice,         .  . 

550 

2. 

Sarah  E.  Baker,  .... 

550 

1. 

Ella  J.  Ross,  

550 

ARMORY   T-TIEE  GROTTP 

• 

OAK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Charles  Barrows,  Principal,      .       .  - 

.  $2,000 

Xo.  9. 

Jane  E.  Wright,  .... 

650 

S. 

G.  H.  Colton,  

650 

o. 

»jtmnie  it.  uouO)  .... 

ozo 

7. 

Mary  A.  Extein,  .... 

600 

6. 

L.  Augusta  Welch,  .       .  * 

550 

5. 

Anna  B.  Williams,  .... 

550 

4. 

Lizzie  S.  Firmin,  .... 

550 

3. 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha,  . 

600 

2. 

Georgiana  L.  Moore, 

550 

1. 

Estella  J.  Dickinson, 

550 

EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Xo.  6. 

Ellen  M.  Strickland,  Principal, 

-1650 

5. 

Susie  Polley,  ..... 

550 

4. 

Mary  C.  Hill,  

550 

«>. 

Ellen  U^Wells,        .  ... 

550 

2 

Adaline  A.  Chamber] in.  . 

550 
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Room.  Salary. 

No.  1.    Minnie  J.  Gray,       .       .       .       .       .  $550 

Hattie  Oatley,  Assistant,  ....  450 

BUCKINGHAM  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Mary  L.  Crossett,  Principal,      .       .       .  $550 

CENTRAL   STREET  GROUP. 

CENTRAL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

E.  Brookings,  Principal,   .....  $2,000 

No.  9.    Electa  M.  Priest,   650 

5.  Carrie  L.  Mosely,     .....  650 

8.    H.  I.  Allen,  .  625 

7.    Abbie  L.  Sanderson,        .....  550 

6.  Josie  M.  Bannon,  .....  550 
5.  Lizzie  M.  Foster,  .  .  '  .  .  .  550 
4.    Celina  A.  Buck,   550 

3.  Nettie  E.  Bannon,   •  550 

2.  Julia  G.  Whitney,   550 

1.  Hattie  Chandler,      .....  550 

INDIAN  ORCHARD  GROUP. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD  SCHOOL. 

Rebecca  A.  Sheldon,  Principal,        .       .  $1,100 

No.  5.    Hattie  F.  White,   650 

4.  Fidelia  M.  Warriner,       ....  550 

3.  Mary  L.  Bliss,   550 

2.  Artie  A.  Pease,   550 

1.  Alice  Trim,      ......  550 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

COURT  STREET. 

No.  3.    Dwight  (lark,  Principal,         .       .       .  $1,400 

2.  A.  C.  Kendall,   650 

1.    Nettie  Sherman,       .....  550 
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CARLISLE. 

Salary. 

Addie  D.  Maynard,  $550 

LONG  HILL. 

Emma  L.  Chapin,         ......  $550 

PUTTS'  BRIDGE. 

Ellen  E.  Root,  $550 

FIVE  MILE  POND. 

Annie  A.  Dearden,  $500 

SIXTEEN  ACHES. 

Jennie  E.  Bowman,       ......  $500 

WACHOGUE. 

Sarah  E.  Owen,   $500 

WHITE  STREET. 
Georgiana  A.  Thayer,  $500 

BRIGHTWOOD. 

Hattie  S.  Wood,  $500 

Ella  Jones,  ;  500 

TRUANT  SCHOOL. 
L.  A.  Bascom,  $500 

MUSIC  TEACHER. 
Amos  Whiting,     .       .       .  .       .       .  $1,200 

DRAWING  TEACHER. 
Luella  E.  Fay,  #$700 
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FREE  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

court  street. 

Dwight  Clark,  Principal ;  Lucy  T.  Clark,  S.  Louise  Cook, 
Mary  F.  Brown,  Lizzie  J.  Steele,  Emily  W.  Fair  man,  Lizzie 
J.  Hale,  H.  C.  Jenks,  May  A.  Ring,  G.  H.  Jenks,  Assist- 
ants. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

C.  R.  Gardner,  Principal ;  Nettie  Sherman,  Nellie  Bright, 
Louise  F.  Elwell,  D.  E.  Webster,  Assistants. 

FREE  EVENING  DRAUGHTING  SCHOOL. 
state  street. 
C.  A.  Emery,  Principal ;  N.  W.  Gardner,  Assistant. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD  FREE  DRAUGHTING  SCHOOL. 
C.  R.  Gardner,  Principal. 


School  Committee  for  1875 


At  Large.— A.  D.  MAYO,  . 
Ward  1.— JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  . 
Ward  2.— WILLIAM  KICK,  . 
Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  . 
Ward  4.— T.  M.  BROWN,  . 
Ward  5. — SAMUEL  W.  PORTER, 
Ward  6. — JOHN  FALLON,  . 
Ward  7.— W.  W.  GARDNER, 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,  . 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1876. 
December  31,  1876. 
December  31,  1876. 
December  31,  1877. 
December  31,  1877. 
December  31,  1877. 
December  31,  1875. 
December  31,  1875. 
December  31,  1875. 


CHAIRMAN, 


JOHN  E. .TAYLOR. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 


Standing  Committees. 


On  High  School. — Messrs.  Rice,  Porter  and  Mayo. 
On  Text  Boohs  and  Examinations. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Rice 
and  Brown. 

On  Estimates  and  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Brown,  Fallon 
and  Taylor. 

On  Teachers  and  Salaries. — Messrs.  Gardner,  Porter  and 
Mayo. 

On  Repairs  and  Improvements. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Fallon 
and  Porter. 

On  Schools  in  Ward  Eight. — Messrs.  Goodwin,  Bucking- 
ham and  Mayo. 

On  Penmanship  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  Porter,  Buck- 
ingham and  Brown. 

On  Music- — Messrs.  Mayo,  Brown  and  Fallon. 

On  Evening  Schools. — Messrs.  Gardner,  Mayo  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

Special  Committee  on  District  Lines. — Messrs.  Rice,  Gard- 
ner and  Taylor. 

Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board,  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month. 


Calendar. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  4,  1875 ;  ends  March  26, 
1875. 

Summer  Term  begins  April  12, 1875;  ends  July  2,  1875. 
Fall  Term  begins  August  30,  1875;  ends  December  22, 
1875. 


VACATIONS. 

March  27  to  April  11,  1875 ;  July  3  to  August  29,  1875 ; 
December  23  to  January  3,  1876. 


HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday ;  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  following  ;  all  National 
and  State  Fast  Days. 

8 


Location  of  the  School-Houses, 

WITH  THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS. 


High  School.— Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  80,788 
square  feet. 

Hooker  Grammar  School.  —  East  side  of  North  Main 
street,  corner  of  Greenwood  street.  Area  of  lot,  33,411 
square  feet. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot, 
7,498  square  feet. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Ungraded  School. — At  Bright- 
wood,  north-east  corner  of  Plainfleld  street  and  Talcott  av- 
enue.   Area  of  lot,  15,G95  square  feet. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  court  house.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

Bridge  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
Lot,  7,190  square  feet. 

Court  Street  Ungraded  School. — Old  High  School-house, 
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on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall. 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 

West  Union  Primary  and  Training  School. — On  the  south 
side  of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets. 
Area  of  lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

School  Street  Primary  School.  —  South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — On 
the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  08,500  square  feet. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. — South-east  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with  Wal- 
nut street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — South-west  corner  of 
Union  and  Oak  streets.  Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 
Second  Building,  on  the  north  side  of  Union  street,  near 
Oak  street.    Area  of  lot,  6,623  square  feet. 

Buckingham  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  east  side  of 
Buckingham  street,  near  State  street.  Building  not  owned 
by  the  City. 

Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — Corner  of 
Central  and  Spruce  streets.    Area  of  lot,  23,934  square  feet. 

Pine  Street  Primary  School. — Corner  of  Pine  and  George 
streets,  near  Maple  street.    Area  of  lot,  15,251  square  feet. 

Long  Hill,  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

While  Street,  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of 
lot,  

Wachogue,  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of 
lot,  8,275  square  feet. 
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Sixteen  Acres,  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road, 
with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  six  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  15,056  . 
square  feet. 

Carlisle,  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Bos- 
ton road,  near  Carlisle  Brook,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond,  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court 
Square.    Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Putt's  Bridge,  Ungraded  School. — Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from 
Indian  Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow 
road ;  about  seven  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot, 
10,130  square  feet. 

IndAan  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard 
village.    Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Evening  School. — Old  school-house,  cor- 
ner of  Myrtle  and  Berkshire  streets.  Area  of  lot,  13,389 
square  feet. 

Truant  School. — At  the  City  Alms-house,  on  the  Boston 
road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square. 
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A  table  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  school- 
houses,  with  their  accommodations  and  condition  : 
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Daily  Programme  of  School  Work. 



PRIMARY— Grade  1. 


RECITATION  OR  EXERCISE. 


9.     to  9.10 

9.10  to  9.50 

9.50  to   9.55 1  Marching 

9.55  to'10.15|Reading. 
10.15  to  10.20!Music. 
10.20  to  10.37  Spelling 

10.37  to  10.55 


A.  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 
Read  i  no-. 


10.55  to  11.10 
11.10  to  11.20 
11.20  to  11.25 
11.25  to  11.35 
11.35  to  11.48 
11.48  to  11.53 
11.53  to  12. 


Recess. 

Printing  and  Writing. 
Reading. 

Physical  Exercises. 

Numbers. 

Spelling. 

Music. 

Miscellaneous  and  Closing 
P.  M. 


2.  to 

2.30 

Reading. 

2.30  to 

2.35 

Physical  Exercises. 

2.35  to 

2.50 

Printing  and  Writing. 

2.50  to 

3. 

Recess. 

3.  to 

3.20 

Reading. 

3.20  to 

3.2:) 

Music. 

3.23  to 

3.35 

Drawing. 

8*85  to 

3.45 

Numbers. 

3.45  to 

3.55 

Oral  Lesson. 

3.55  to 

4. 

Miscellaneous  and  ("losing. 

TEXT-BOOK,  ETC. 


Sargent's  Primer 


Sargent's  Primer- 
Music  Chart. 


Sargent's  Primer. 


Sargent's  Primer 


Sargent's  Primer 


Daily  Programme  of  School  Work. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Grade  5. 


TIME. 


RECITATION  OR  EXERCISE. 


TEXT-BOOK,  ETC 


A.  M. 

9.00  to  9.10  Opening  Exercises. 

9.10  to  9.25  Music. 

9.25  to  9.45  Study. 

9.45  to  10.10  Arithmetic— 1st  Div. 
10.10  to  10.35:       "  2d  " 

10.35  to  10.45  Oral  Lesson  and  Mis- 
cellaneous. 


10.45  to  n.oo; 


Recess. 


11.00  to  11.30  Reading— 2cl  Division. 
11.30  to  11.50  Drawing— Monday, 

Tuesday  and  Friday. 


11.50  to  12.00  Language. 


P.  M. 


2.00  to  2.25  Writing. 

2.25  to  2.30  Study. 

2.30  to  3.00  Reading— 1st  Division 

3.00  to  3.20  Geography— 2d  Div. 

3.20  to  3.40|       "  1st  " 

3  40  to  3.50  Spelling— 2d  Division.jSargent's  Speller. 

3.50  to  4.00      "  1st 


Int.  Music  Reader. 
Int.  Arithmetic. 


Sargent's  Int.  Reader. 


Int.  Reader. 
Guyot's  Gram.  School. 


Daily  Programme  of  School  Work. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Grade  9. 


TIME. 


9.00  to  9.15 
9.15  to  10.00 
10.00  to  10.45 

10.45  to  11.00 
11.00  to  11.06 

11.06  to  12.00 


2.00  to  2.15 
2.15  to  3.00 
3.00  to  4.00 

Wednesday. 

9.00  to  9.15 
9.15  to  10.15 
10.15  to  10.45 

10.45  to  11.00 

11.00  to  11.15 
11.15  to  12.00 


2.00  to  3.00 
3.00  to  3.05 
3.05  to  4.00 


RECITATION  OR  EXERCISE. 


A.  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 
Drawing  or  Writing. 
U.  S.  History. 


Recess. 


Music. 


Arithmetic. 

P.  M. 

Spelling. 

Grammar. 

Reading. 

A.  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 

History. 

Music. 

Recess. 

Music. 

Oral  and  Miscellaneous. 


P.  M. 

Grammar  and  Language. 
M  usic. 

Oral  and  Miscellaneous. 


TEXT-BOOK,  ETC. 


Barnes'  Brief 
History. 

Fourth  Music 

Reader. 
White's  C'mpl'te. 


Miscellaneous. 
Greene's. 
Sargent's  4th  and 
U.  S.  Reader. 


Same  as  above. 


Manual  of  Meth- 
ods, and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 


Manual  of  Com- 
merce. 


M-BRADLEV.CIl 


DEDICATION 

OF  THE 

New  High  School  Building, 

Monday,  August  31,  1874,  at  2i  o'clock,  P.  M. 


The  new  High  School-house  on  State  street,  recently 
completed  and  occupied,  is  built  of  pressed  brick,  with 
Ohio  gray  sandstone  trimmings,  and  is  three  stories  high 
above  the  basement.  The  external  dimensions' of  the  build- 
ing are  145  by  80  feet  ;  the  center  being  recessed  six  feet 
for  a  length  of  sixty-five  feet,  making  the  ground  plan,  in 
shape,  somewhat  like  the  letter  I. 

The  main  entrance,  on  the  north,  or  State  street  side,  is 
by  means  of  a  flight  of  granite  steps  and  an  open  portico, 
and  leads  to  an  entrance  hall  twenty-six  feet  square,  from 
which  all  parts  of  the  building  are  readily  accessible.  On 
the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  principal's  private  room,  and 
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on  the  right,  a  reception-room  for  visitors.  Immediately 
adjoining  and  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  are  recita- 
tion-rooms, stairways  leading  to  the  basement,  and  also  to 
the  second  story,  cloak-rooms  for  the  pupils,  and,  on  the 
south,  a  school-room  63£  by  45£  feet,  with  seats  for  135 
pupils.  In  the  rear  of  this  room  are  stairways,  above  and 
below,  and  four  recitation-rooms,  making  the  number  of 
such  rooms,  six  on  this  floor.  In  the  mezzanine  stories  are 
cloak-rooms  for  the  teachers,  entered  from  a  landing  on  the 
stairways  leading  to  the  next  story  above. 

On  the  second  floor  the  rooms  are  duplicates  of  those  on 
the  first  floor  just  described,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principal's  room  and  reception-room,  and  with  the  addition 
of  one  more  recitation-room,  and  a  small  room  for  a 
museum. 

On  the  third  floor  is  an  assembly  hall,  84^  by  64  feet,  ca- 
pable of  seating  about  800  persons.  The  south  end  of  this 
hall  is  recessed  for  a  platform,  with  two  recitation-rooms 
and  a  drawing-room  in  the  rear.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  hall  are  two  rooms  for  apparatus,  and  two  rooms  for 
scientific  lectures  and  experiments. 

The  school-rooms  and  assembly  hall  are  furnished  with 
cabinets  for  books,  minerals,  &c. 

The  basement  contains  a  room  for  the  Draughting  School 
76|  by  28  feet,  a  battery-room  for  the  system  of  electric 
bells  throughout  the  building;  two  recreation-rooms,  each 
76  by  30  feet;  a  chemical  laboratory,  janitor's  room  and 
water  closets.  The  entrances  for  pupils  are  through  the 
basement  on  cither  side  of  the  building,  between  the  recre- 
ation-rooms and  draughting-room. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  building  will  accommodate 
J7<)  pupils. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  took  place  on  Monday,  August 
31,  1874,  in  accordance  with  the  following  programme: 
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PROGRAMME. 

 •  • 

SINGING. 

Invocation,  Kev.  R.  R.  Meredith. 

Opening  Address,  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  Stebbins. 
Dedicatory  Address  A.  L.  Soule. 

SINGING. 

Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee,  J.  E.  Taylor. 

Presentation  of  Keys  to  the  Principal, 

A.  P.  Stone,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Response  by  the  Principal,     .    W.  W.  Colburn. 
SINGING. 


Mr.  Soule's  Address. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

To  build  a  school-house  is  a  little  matter,  involv- 
ing only  the  outlay  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  under 
the  direction  of  an  indefinite  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  architecture.  So  much  we  have  accomplished, 
and,  if  the  building  were  the  end  of  the  effort,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  us  to  gather  here  to 
celebrate  its  completion.  So  to  use  the  structure 
that  it  may  do  the'  work  for  which  it  is  intended, — 
to  make  it  the  dwelling-place  of  the  best  possible 
High  School, — this  is  the  problem  which  remains  to 
be  worked  out ;  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  minds 
of  our  laborious  and  conscientious  School  Committee, 
if  they  could  be  sure  of  solving  it  satisfactorily,  by 
merely  expending  a  further  sum  of  money  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  house. 

But  such  a  High  School  as  we  want  is  not  a  com- 
modity in  the  market.  Money  will  not  buy  it.  It  is 
to  be  created,  not  found.  Wrought  out  of  toil  and 
patience,  and  tad  and  wisdom,  it,  will  never  come  by 
accident,  but  only  as  the  result  of  continued  and 
vigorous  labor,  guided  by  a  clear  appreciation  of 
what  is  needed,  and  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the 
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means  by  which  the  largest  and  best  results  can  be 
obtained. 

The  High  School  is  the  people's  college.  It  is  the 
last  and  highest  educational  institution  provided  at 
public  charge  for  the  free  use  of  all  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Having  gained  all  that  can 
be  got  from  its  instruction,  our  ingenuous  youth  are, 
theoretically,  at  least,  prepared  to  go,  freed  from  re- 
straint and  supervision,  to  take  up  the  active  work 
of  life  which  belongs  to  them  as  men  and  women. 
While  the  great  universities  are  sending  out  annually 
into  the  battle  of  life  hundreds  who  have  enjoyed  the 
rich  opportunities  which  only  those  universities  can 
give,  these  people's  colleges  send  out  their  tens  of 
thousands  to  mingle  in  the  same  strife,  and  to  triumph 
or  fall,  as  they  have  been  well  or  ill  prepared  for  it. 

It  is  all  important,  therefore,  that  the  High  School 
make  no  error  in  what  it  undertakes,  and  that,  having 
set  itself  the  proper  task,  to  go  the  right  way  to  work 
lor  its  accomplishment..  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  main  purpose  is  not  to  put  into  the 
pupils  the  largest  possible  amount  of  information. 
Knowledge  is  not  education.  To  possess  a  great 
mass  of  facts  is  not  to  be  educated.  Facts,  in  them- 
selves, are  of  no  importance  to  anybody.  It  is  only 
as  they  have  a  relation  to  wants  of  every  day  life,  or 
as  the  possession  of  them  presupposes  a  certain 
amount  of  culture,  that  they  have  value.  Beyond 
arithmetic  and  the  reading  and  writing  of  his  own 
language, — which  are  necessaries  of  life  to  the  Amer- 
ican,— the  amount  of  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
science,  <>v  of  history  or  philosophy,  which  can  be  irn- 
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parted  to  the  pupil  is,  at  best,  but  elementary  ;  and 
what  is  taught  in  these  various  studies,  should  be 
taught  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  elementary 
knowledge,  as  for  the  training  which  the  various 
powers  of  the  mind  go  through  in  acquiring  it. 

Looking  now  solely  to  the  intellectual  results  of 
education,  they  can  he  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase 
— the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  continuously,  and 
to  state  one's  thoughts  and  opinions  with  precision  and 
force.  Whoever  can  do  these  two  things,  is  the  peer, 
so  far  as  depends  on  education,  of  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact ;  and  whoever  fails  in  either  is,  just 
so  far  as  he  fails,  in  an  uneducated  state  of  nature. 
In  the  possession  of  these  powers  lies  the  possibility 
of  the  poet's  song,  which  catches  the  evanescent  crea- 
tures of  his  imagination  and  makes  them  immortal  in 
his  graceful  verse ;  of  the  teacher's  ability  to  kindle 
his  pupil's  mind  with  a  new  idea;  of  the  orator's  sway 
over  the  passions  of  his  audience.  Without  them  in 
some  good  degree,  we  should  have  learned  nothing  of 
science,  nothing  of  art,  nothing  of  state-craft ;  and 
the  great  difference  in  mental  power  -among  men, 
to-day,  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  natural  gifts  as  in 
the  inequality  of  their  training  to  think  and  express 
their  thoughts. 

This  training  can  be  best  obtained,  if  we  may  trust, 
to  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  universities  of 
the  world,  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  And,  though  much 
has  been  said  about  the  waste  of  time  in  learning 
dead  languages  which  are  never  used,  and  in  laboring 
over  problems  which  have  no  relation  to  a  practical 
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life,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  thorough  course  of 
study  in  these  branches,  under  competent  teachers, 
imparts  a  better  discipline  to  the.  growing  mind  than 
can  be  got  from  any  other  source. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  make  this  the  gen- 
eral line  of  study  in  a  High  School.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  course  which  is  desirable.  As  these  studies  are 
too  often  pursued — sometimes  through  the  fault  of 
the  pupil  —almost  as  often  through  the  incompetency 
of  the  teacher — they  are  nearly  valueless  ;  and  the 
same  kind  of  discipline  which  ought  to  be  got  from 
them  may  be  found  in  following  the  studies  of  the 
High  school  course, — if  only  they  are  properly 
taught.  Indeed,  we  have  a  special  classical  depart- 
ment in  our  school,  in  which  the  ancient  classics  are 
taught ;  and  the  mathematics  to  a  certain  extent  are 
in  the  general  course.  And  though  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  the  youth  who  is  prepared  for  college 
has  received  a  better  education, — a  larger,  richer, 
more  stimulating  education,  than  if  he  had  studied 
the  English  branches  only,  the  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  history,  English  composition  afford  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  developing  the  pupil,  if  the 
teacher  understands  his  work. 

So  long  as  the  pupil  is  called  on  only  to  learn  cer- 
tain things  by  rote,  and  the  teacher  is  satisfied  by  a 
mere  repeating  of  the  words  so  learned,  it  matters 
nothing  what  studies  the  boy  may  be  said  to  pursue, 
he  is  losing  his  time.  And  so  long  as  he  is  com- 
pelled to  think,  to  reason  on  questions  which  puzzle, 
and  occasionally  bailie  him — to  hunt  for  and  find 
the  relation  between,  because  and  therefore,  it  mat- 
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ters  little  what  his  studies  may  be  called — he  is  grow- 
ing every  day. 

To  succeed,  he  must  be  interested  in  his  wrork  ; 
must  regard  his  lessons  as  important,  and  wrestle  with 
them  in  such  way,  that  to  master  them  regales  him 
with  an  intellectual  thrill  and  glow  akin  to  the  emo- 
tion which  follows  success  in  a  hard  won  game,  or 
victory  in  a  sometime  doubtful  fight.  He  must  be 
kept  at  his  best  by  being  put  to  work  just  heavy 
enough  to  call  out  his  whole  strength,  without  over- 
straining him  ;  and  must  have  such  variety  of  em- 
ployment that  labor  in  one  branch  shall  leave  him 
fresh  and  unwearied  to  begin  on  another.  Then  the 
enjoyment  wrhich  he  finds  in  his  business  will  ensure 
his  activity,  the  craving  for  success  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  inattention  or  carelessness,  and  he  will 
need  no  driving,  but  only  guidance  and  suggestion. 

While  the  mental  forces  of  the  pupil  are  expand- 
ing under  such  influences  as  have  been  thus  briefly 
hinted  at,  his  moral  development  must  be  wratched, 
and  cared  for,  and  secured  by  still  greater  assiduity 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  boy  must  be  as 
good  as  he  is  strong ;  by  which  it  is  not  intended 
that  he  is  to  be  trained  into  a  plausible,  sniveling  pre- 
tender to  goodness,  who  makes  amends  for  his  en- 
forced propriety  before  the  master,  by  vicious  prac- 
tices when  out  of  his  sight.  But  he  is  to  be  taught 
manliness — which  term  imports  that  integrity,  rever- 
enoe  for  law,  love  of  justice,  contempt  for  meanness 
and  lying,  and  courage  to  do  right,  which  are  traits  of 
every  man  w  ho  deserves  respect.  His  character  at 
maturity  in  these  particulars,  will  he4  (he  result  of  his 
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training  here,  mdre  than  of  any  other  influences  to 
which  he  is  exposed.  If  he  finds  that  rales  are  made 
without  reason,  and  violated  with  impunity;  that 
promised  punishment  does  not  follow  ascertained 
guilt ;  that  favoritism  permits  one  culprit  to  escape 
while  another  suffers  the  penalty ;  that  flattery  and 
fawning  blind  the  eyes  of  the  master  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  flatterer ;  that  the  head  of  the  school 
is  a  sneak  or  a  hypocrite,  or  the  lover  of  either,  he 
can  scarcely  fail  to  lose  whatever  moral  balance  he 
began  with,  as  well  as  the  power  to  judge  with  any 
accuracy  as  to  the  quality  of  conduct  which  comes 
under  his  observation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  partly 
by  means  of  judicious  rules,  honestly  and  steadily 
enforced,  but  more  by  an  unfailing  recognition  on  the 
master's  part,  amid  all  the  ever  varying  incidents 
which  arise,  of  the  sacredness  of  honor,  justice,  truth 
and  obedience  to  law,  the  government  of  the  school 
is  such  that  the  doing  of  an  unbecoming  act  shocks 
the  moral  sense  of  the  pupils,  as  the  proposition  that 
two  and  two  are  five  shocks  their  mental  sense,  the 
habit  of  righteousness  has  been  formed  in  them  al- 
most before  they  know  that  their  souls  have  been  at 
school  no  less  than  their  minds. 

It  is  no  secret  that  some  teachers  declare  that  they 
will  not  establish  any  rules  in  their  schools,  because 
they  know  that  the  pupils  will  transgress,  and  having 
sinned  in  this  way,  will  sin  again  in  trying  to  conceal 
their  fault.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  is  a 
poor  surrender  of  the  master's  prerogative,  resulting 
from  an  utter  failure  to  understand  his  relation  to  the 
pupil's  growth,  and  responsibility  for  the  pupil's  char- 
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acter.  Without  rules,  there  is  anarchy  in  the  school, 
or  despotism,  under  either  of  which  it  is  dangerous 
for  youth  to  grow  up.  And  the  reasoning  which 
would  dispense  with  law  because  it  might  be  violated 
and  the  violation  denied,  would  subvert  all  govern- 
ment and  destroy  all  morality. 

It  is  not  a  kindness  to  take  away  the  possibility  of 
doing  wrong.  Temptations  are  steps  to  climb,  not 
blocks  to  stumble  over.  Eesponsibility  is  the  chief 
glory  of  man.  Freedom  to  choose  is  his  proudest 
attribute.  But  without  law  neither  could  exist.  The 
rules,  however,  should  be  few,  simple  and  reasonable  ; 
and  the  pupil  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  to 
understand  that  his  honor  is  involved  in  any  disre- 
gard of  them.  No  system  of  espionage,  no  employ- 
ment of  detectives,  will  improve  the  morale  of  a 
school.  The  boy  who  knows  that  his  transgression  is 
expected  and  lain  in  wait  for,  will  think  it  clever  to 
transgress  and  hide  his  guilt.  In  his  judgment,  law 
is  made  to  be  broken,  as  fuel  is  made  to  be  burned. 
The  only  fault  which  he  recognizes  is  being  found 
out.  The  praise  he  values  most  is  that  he  always 
takes  in  his  trail  before  he  shuts  the  door  behind  him. 

If  what  has  been  said  thus  far  is  true, — and  it  cer- 
tainly contains  nothing  which  is  unfamiliar  to  those 
who  have  bestowed  any  thought  on  the  subject  of 
education, — it  follows,  as  a  necessary  result,  that  the 
measure  of  success  which  attends  our  school,  will  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  character,  mental  and  moral, 
of  the  teachers  who  have  it  in  charge.  School  com- 
mittees may  plan  and  theorize,  their  system  may  be 
as  complete  as  stud y  can  make  it,  and  yet  the  school 
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may  be  a  failure.  Unless  the  master  who  puts  the 
plan  in  use,  and  applies  the  system  to  practice,  have 
the  qualities  which  fit  him  for  his  work,  he  will  toil 
in  vain. 

What  these  qualities  are  has  already  suggested  it- 
self to  you.  And  it  is  easier  to  indicate  them  by  a 
description  of  their  results,  than  to  set  them  down  in 
order  by  name.  It  is  obvious,  however,  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  teacher  who  succeeds  in  impressing  him- 
self on  his  pupils,  so  that  they  regard  him,  not  as  a 
taskmaster,  but  as  a  friend,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
loojc  up  to  him  as  an  authority  on  all  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  no  less  than  on  all  the  subjects  of 
which  their  text-books  treat,  is  one  who  has  elected 
teaching  as  the  business  of  his  life.  He  recognizes 
the  opportunities  which  it  brings  for  influence  in  the 
world ;  keeps  in  mind  that  wherever  his  boys  and 
girls  may  go,  they  will  do  the  kind  and  quality  of 
work  which  he  has  fitted  them  to  do ;  respects  his 
calling  as  not  second  in  importance  to  any  other. 

Pie  need  not  be  a  great  scholar.  He  who  has  trav- 
eled farthest  sometimes  forgets  the  early  steps;  and 
the  teacher  must  be  able  to  put  himself  in  the  boy's 
place;  must  understand  the  difficulties  which  loom 
up  in  his  way,  must  know  when  a  hint  or  suggestion 
should  be  thrown  out  to  encourage,  and  when  it  is 
best  to  leave  him  to  fight  his  battle  alone.  Not  for- 
getting his  own  boyhood,  he  is  in  near  sympathy  with 
youth.  Considerate  of  its  inexperience,  he  is  tender 
of  its  weakness,  rejoices  in  its  courage,  and  rever- 
ences it  for  its'possibilities.  Absolutely  true  himself, 
he  deceives  no  one,  and  does  not  tolerate  deception 
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in  any.  Inexorable  in  punishing  deliberate  wrong, 
he  does  it  without  passion;  and  controlling  his  own 
temper  under  the  most  irritating  provocations, 
teaches  self-control  by  an  example  which  outweighs 
a  thousand  precepts.  Courtesy  marks  his  intercourse 
with  the  youngest  and  the  least  promising,  as  well  as 
with  the  most  brilliant  and  the  oldest  of  his  pupils; 
and  they  grow  up  gentlemen  and  ladies  by  the  force 
of  circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  monarch  in  his  school.  Within 
the  established  rules,  his  authority  is  absolute  ;  and 
if  he  wears  his  hat  in  token  of  power  he  does  not  un- 
cover his  head  though  the  emperor  should  visit  him. 
He  wakes  in  his  pupils  an  enthusiasm  for  learning 
which  will  not  allow  of  idleness,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  informs  them  with  a  love  of  truth  which  will 
not  countenance  double  dealing. 

That  such  teachers  are  comparatively  rare,  results 
from  various  causes.  It  is  only  of  late  that  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  important  that  teaching  should 
be  more  than  a  temporary  employment.  Any  special 
preparation  for  it,  as  for  a  profession,  is  a  new  thing 
among  us  ;  and  schools  have  too  often  been  given 
over  to  the  guidance  of  the  college  undergraduate, 
who  spends  his  winter  vacation  in  earning  a  few  dol- 
lars toward  his  summer's  support.  This  difficulty, 
however,  is  disappearing,  and  it  is  already  well  under- 
stood that  the  teacher's  profession  is  to  be  prepared 
for  by  special  study,  as  much  as  any  other. 

Moreover,  the  teacher's  life  is  one  of  comparative 
obscurity.  His  work  is  done  where  no  one  sees  it. 
There  are  no  brilliant  passages  in   his  career.  lSy 
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daily  toil  through  the  slow  months  and  years,  he 
brings  his  pupils  on  with  varying  success.  In  the 
large  towns  and  cities,  where  every  man  is  busy  in  his 
own  department  of  labor,  the  teacher  is  almost  lost 
sight  of,  even  by  those  whose  children  he  has  in 
charge,  and  he  works  without  the  incentive  which 
comes  from  the  consciousness  that  he  is  winning  ap- 
plause. Besides,  the  material  reward  awarded  to  him 
is  much  smaller  than  is  gained  by  less  wearing  work 
in  other  callings.  Like  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  he 
finds  the  larger  part  of  his  compensation  in  the  satis- 
faction of  having  done  his  duty. 

In  the  regularity  and  repetition  of  his  work  lies  a 
great  danger  to  himself,  while  in  a  certain  way  it 
makes  it  easier.  The  fact  that  his  teaching  extends 
over  only  a  limited  range  in  the  several  branches 
which  he  attempts,  and  that  he  goes  over  the  same 
ground,  year  after  year,  with  his  successive  classes, 
tends  to  narrow  his  field  of  thought,  to  kill  his  ambi- 
tion for  growth,  and  destroy  the  elasticity  of  his  mind. 
And  if  he  yields  to  this,  his  power  over  his  pupils 
must  gradually  decline.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  a 
living  interest  in  matters  outside  the  routine  of  his 
'office,  by  working  in  his  own  behalf  just  as  he  is  stim- 
ulating his  pupils  to  work  for  themselves,  that  he  can 
preserve  the  undying  freshness  and  vivacity  which 
must  be  his,  if  he  would  rouse  any  enthusiasm  in 
others. 

And  yet  his  life,  so  devoid  of  adventure,  so  still  and 
monotonous  to  the  looker-on,  has  charms  and  delights 
which  are  all  its  own.  Ilis  decent  support  secure,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  devote  all  his  leisure  hours  to  gratify- 
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ing  the  taste  for  a  generous  culture  which  his  profes- 
sion has  developed  in  him.  And  even  in  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  drudgery  of  details  is  relieved  by  the 
study  of  the  endless  variety  of  character  which  comes 
under  his  charge.  And  the  time  will  come  to  him, 
sooner  or  later,  when  the  old  boys  and  girls — full  of 
gratitude  for  the  training  which,  in  their  youth,  they 
could  not  properly  value — will  gather  from  the  high- 
ways and  the  by-ways  of  life,  about  the  old  school- 
house,  as  ^bout  an  old  home,  bringing  their  honors 
and  their  triumphs  as  thank-offerings  to  the  master 
who  first  taught  them  how  to  think  clearly  and  to  ex- 
press their  thought  writh  precision,  and  who  went  in 
and  out  before  them  a  bright  example  of  the  Christian 
gentleman. 

To  the  maintenance  of  such  *a  school  as  has  been 
described,  we  dedicate  this  house,  to-day.  Nor  let 
any  say  that  we  have  fixed  our  thoughts  on  an  ideal 
which  can  not  be  reproduced  in  fact.  Our  standard 
is  not  set  too  high.  The  youth  of  to-day  will  soon 
be  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 
On  their  wisdom  and  probity  will  depend  the  welfare 
of  the  republic.  Evil  influences  of  all  sorts  are  busy 
on  all  sides  of  us.  The  tendency  to  corrupt,  to  de- 
moralize, to  pull  down,  to  destroy,  must  be  met,  held 
in  check,  disarmed,  by  active  and  well-trained  minds, 
obeying  the  behests  of  earnest  and  honest  hearts.  To 
our  schools  alone  we  may  look  for  the  development 
of  an  intellectual  might  and  loyalty  to  virtue  which 
shall  not  be  prevailed  against. 

Ours  is  the  chief  city  in  the  four  western  counties 
of  the  State.    Set  upon  a  hill,  it  can  not  be  hid.  We 
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are  proud  of  its  growth  in  population,  in  wealth,  in 
enterprise,  and  in  beauty.  But  unless  we  see  to  it 
that  we  have  equally  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
excellence  of  our  schools,  we  shall  soon  lag  far  be- 
hind our  sister  cities  in  our  influence  for  good,  and 
fail  ignominiously  to  do  our  part  toward  sustaining 
and  preserving  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
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To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield: — 

In  compliance  with  the  statute  requiring  the  "Presentation 
of  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public 
schools,"  the  School  Committee  present  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  work  done  during  the  year  just  closed.  In  prepar- 
ing their  report,  the  Committee  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
two  sources  of  information  at  their  service,  viz.  :  personal 
observation,  and  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  whose 
entire  time  has  been  given  to  the  inspection  and  supervision  of 
the  schools.  The  visits  of  the  Committee  to  the  various 
schools,  have  given  them  confidence  in  the  methods  employed, 
and  satisfaction  with  the  results  which  those  methods  have 
secured.  Though  the  degree  of  success  attained  has  not  been 
entirely  uniform,  yet  the  Committee  have  been  so  far  satisfied 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  schools  that  they  regard  the 
year  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary  prosperity.  Nor  can  they 
refrain  from  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  the  wise  and 
comprehensive  supervision  of  our  Superintendent,  and  the 
earnest,  faithful  and  intelligent  labors  of  the  teachers,  by  which 
this  prosperity  has  been  secured.  While  confining  themselves 
to  a  general  statement  of  matters  of  interest,  the  Committee 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  more  detailed  and  specific 
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items  contained  in  the  Superintendent's  report,  which  they 
herewith  present  and  adopt  as  their  own. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  Brightwood  school-house,  dedicated  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1874,  and  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,  has  been 
occupied  during  the  year  past,  and  is  meeting  a  demand  that 
was  rendered  imperative  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  City. 

The  new  Primary  school-house  on  East  Union  street,  near 
Hope  Chapel,  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  the  18th  of 
December.  The  plans  for  the  building  were  prepared  by  E. 
C.  Gardner.  It  was  erected  at  an  expense,  including  the  lot, 
of  $15,202.18,  and  contains  four  rooms,  with  accommodations 
for  about  200  pupils.  The  building  is  both  beautiful  and 
substantial,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Besides  the  new  buildings  mentioned  above*  other  minor 
improvements  have  been  made  in  our  school  accommodations, 
which  may  be  mentioned  here.  Repairs  have  been  made  in  the 
old  Pine  street  school-house,  and  the  building  has  since  been 
occupied  by  a  school  of  the  primary  grade.  The  grounds  and 
walks  around  the  school-house  at  Indian  Orchard  have  been 
carefully  graded  and  greatly  improved.  A  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  grades  in  the  Elm  street  school, 
has  transferred  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade  from  the  fourth 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  Other  changes  in  the  school 
have  enabled  the  Committee  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  a  still  further  modification  will  soon 
render  the  dismission  of  another  practicable,  and  thus  very 
considerably  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

Early  in  the  past  year,  the  Hooker  school-house  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire.  Arrangements  were  immediately 
made  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  pupils  in  the 
old  high  school-house.    This  was  the  beet  course  that  could 
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then  be  taken,  but  it  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  and 
annoyances  which  seriously  impaired  the  working  of  the 
school.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  school-house  was 
repaired  at  an  expense  to  the  City  of  about  $14,986,  and  the 
pupils  gladly  returned  to  their  more  comfortable  quarters. 

The  antiquated  wood  stoves  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the 
outlying  districts  have  been  replaced  by  coal-burners,  and  thus 
an  increase  of  comfort  with  a  decrease  of  expense  has  been 
secured. 

The  primary  schools  on  Charles  and  Auburn  streets  are 
quite  full,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  room  in  these  localities  is 
making  itself  plainly  felt. 

The  need  of  increased  accommodations  for  the  scholars  of 
the  southern  districts  of  the  City  was  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  1874.  The  Committee  then  said:  "All  the  primary 
schools  in  this  region  are  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  training 
school  is  greatly  stinted  for  proper  accommodations.  A  new 
school-house  of  six  rooms  in  this  region  is  the  next  immediate 
imperative  demand  of  the  children."  The  Superintendent  in 
his  report  last  year  enforced  this  appeal.  He  represented  that 
more  pupils  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  West  Union  street, 
York  and  School  streets,  than  could  comfortably  be  seated. 
Moreover,  that  the  York  street  school-house  was  "old,  incon- 
venient and  sadly  in  want  of  repairs,"  and  recommended  that 
this  house,  with  its  lot,  "  be  sold,  and  a  new  and  larger  build- 
ing be  erected  farther  north,  which  would  relieve  the  pressure 
now  felt  in  this  locality,  and  afford  ample  accommodations  for 
that  part  of  the  City  for  many  years  to  come."  The  need 
felt  and  expressed  last  year  is  more  apparent  to-day  than  it 
was  then,  for  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school-rooms  in 
this  locality  seriously  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  teachers, 
and  endangers  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

The  Committee  received  a  petition  in  the  Spring  of  1875, 
requesting  that  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pupils  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dry 
bridge.    After  proper  investigation,  the  Committee  found  that 
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the  petition  represented  the  wants  of  some  thirty-two  pupils. 
The  request  with  its  reasons  was  laid  before  the  City  Govern- 
ment, but,  though  considerable  discussion  ensued,  no  definite 
action  was  taken  and  the  need  of  accommodations  is  as  great 
to-day  as  when  the  request  was  first  presented. 

The  high  school  opened  in  the  Fall  of  1875,  one  year  after 
the  dedication  of  the  new  building,  with  twenty  pupils  more 
than  could  be  seated,  and  before  extra  seats  could  be  obtained 
for  these,  there  were  fifty-one  scholars  to  be  accommodated. 
Among  the  preliminary  requirements  of  the  school  board,  and 
the  original  building  committee  of  the  City  Government, 
which  were  definitely  stated  to  the  architect,  and  supposed  to 
be  embodied  in  his  plans,  were  included  two  large  school- 
rooms, with  ample  accommodations  for  200  pupils  in  each. 
Yet  when  the  building  was  completed,  there  were  seats  provided 
for  only  270  scholars  in  both  rooms.  This  defect,  the  blunder 
of  the  architect,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  so  arrange  the 
seats  that  practically  double  desks  are  used.  The  immediate 
and  pressing  wants  of  the  school  are  thus  met,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  proper  order  and  discipline,  is  in  a 
measure  increased  by  this  arrangement.  It  will  be  necessary, 
ultimately,  to  make  some  changes  in  the  internal  construction 
of  the  building  by  connecting  the  recitation-rooms  in  the  rear 
with  the  school-rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  During 
the  year,  apparatus  cases  have  been  supplied  in  connection 
with  the  chemical  and  philosophical  class-rooms.  A  working 
laboratory  has  also  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in 
the  basement,  and  thus  the  facilities  for  rendering  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  at  once  interesting  and  profitable,  have 
been  largely  augmented. 

The  use  of  the  old  high  school  building  by  the  ungraded 
and  evening  schools  has  been  an  exceedingly  successful  exper- 
iment. The  central  location  of  the  building  has  rendered  it 
('specially  useful  as  an  ungraded  school,  since;  the  pupils  of 
this  school  may  come  from  every  ward  of  the  City.  The 
same  convenience  is  noticeable  when  the  building  is  used  as 
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a  night  school,  since  its  situation  places  the  advantages  of 
evening  instruction  within  the  reach  of  many,  who  under 
other  circumstances  might  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  "We  trust  the  City  Council  will  not  deem  it  wise  to 
devote  the  building  to  any  other  uses  than  those  for  which  it 
is  so  admirably  adapted,  unless  accommodations  equally  good 
are  furnished  elsewhere. 

The  success  of  the  training  school  has  been  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  our  school  system.  In  this  school  young  ladies  are 
employed,  who,  having  completed  the  course  of  study  in  our 
public  schools,  express  a  desire  to  enter  the  profession  of 
teaching.  These  pupil  teachers  are  paid  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  their  work,  and  are  instructed  in  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching,  while  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity 
for  daily  practice  in  teaching,  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  experienced  instructors,  and  an  accomplished  principal. 
As  soon  as  they  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  the  teacher's 
work,  they  are  employed  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  the  several  schools  of  the  City.  This  school,  which  was 
established  as  an  experiment  several  years  since,  has  been 
improving  in  its  special  character  as  a  training  school,  and 
now  promises  large  results  in  the  future  in  providing  for  our 
primary  schools  skillful  teachers,  who  thoroughly  understand 
our  school  system  and  our  methods  of  instruction.  Eleven 
pupils  finished  their  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  last 
year,  and  they  are  all  now  successfully  employed  as  teachers 
in  our  public  schools. 

During  the  year  the  evening  schools  have  been  unusually 
full,  and  the  work  accomplished  in  them  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that  no  part  of  our 
school  system  is  more  worthy  of  the  labor  and  expense 
bestowed  upon  it,  or  more  beneficial  in  its  results. 

A  half-time  school  has  been  opened  at  Indian  Orchard,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  tnose  who  must  work  a  portion  of  each 
day  in  the  factory. 

Music  and  drawing  continue  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  by 
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special  instructors,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  evening  draughting  school  is  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  is  doing  valuable  and  efficient  work  under 
its  present  capable  instructors. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  special  attention  has 
been  given  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  report,  to  the  subject 
of  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  We  invite  the  careful 
attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  facts  and  statistics  which  he 
presents,  which  will  be  found,  perhaps,  as  surprising  to  some, 
as  they  certainly  will  be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  all.  It 
will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  our  public  schools  has  largely  increased,  yet  an 
inspection  of  these  statistics  will  show  conclusively,  that  so  far 
from  exceeding,  our  school  expenses  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  that  has  characterized  the  other  appropriations  of 
the  City.  Great  as  the  rise  has  been,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
notice  the  fact  that  the  educational  department  has  been  the 
most  moderate  in  its  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  most  economi- 
cal in  its  administration .  The  current  expenses  of  the  schools 
include  the  salaries  of  janitors  and  of  the  school-house  agent, 
the  expenditures  for  fuel  and  other  incidentals,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  and  the  Superintendent.  Appropriations  for 
all  these  purposes,  except  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the 
Superintendent,  are  made  by  the  City  Council,  and  the  money 
is  expended  under  their  direction  by  committees  or  agents 
under  their  exclusive  control. 

The  expenditures  by  the  City  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
are  not  included  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  depart- 
ment. These  expenditures  have  been  absolutely  necessary. 
The  new  school-houses  have  simply  met  the  imperative  demand 
made  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  school  population,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  the  school  accommodations 
in  some   districts  of  the  City  are  still   quite  inadequate. 
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In  themselves  these  buildings  are  an  ornament  and  an 
honor  to  the  City.  In  beauty  of  style  and  convenience 
of  arrangement,  they  are  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  of 
their  kind  in  the  State.  The  want  of  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  our  schools  had  long  been  felt  before  the  first 
of  these  new  buildings  was  erected.  Large  numbers  of 
our  children  were  gathered  in  private  schools  on  account  of 
the  ill-ventilated  and  crowded  apartments  before  in  use. 
Moreover,  the  location  and  arrangements  of  the  old  buildings 
rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  to  introduce  any  wise  and 
thorough  system  of  grading.  The  completion  of  the  grammar 
school  buildings  and  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school-house 
mark  the  beginning,  therefore,  of  a  new  era  in  the  work  of 
education  in  our  City,  by  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the 
adoption  and  successful  working  of  an  organized  and  system- 
atic course  of  instruction  in  our  schools.  The  aggregate  cost 
of  these  buildings  is  large,  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject  will  satisfy  all  reasonable  inquirers, 
that  this  expenditure  has  been  neither  extravagant  nor  waste- 
ful. In  this  connection  we  should  remark,  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  new  buildings  will  be  comparatively  small  for  many 
years  to  come. 

In  regard  to  the  expenses  for  fuel  and  other  incidentals, 
there  has  been  a  necessary  increase,  growing  out  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  new  and  large  school-houses.  Whether  all  these  ' 
expenses  have  been  a  necessity  may  possibly  be  questioned. 
We  recommend  for  the  future,  a  careful  examination  of  this 
subject.  The  fuel  bills  have  been  very  large,  and  the  school- 
houses  are  not  all  of  them,  even  now,  adequately  heated  in 
the  coldest  weather.  There  seem  to  have  been,  in  some 
instances,  defects  in  the  setting  of  the  steam  boilers  in  the 
new  buildings,  and  it  may  be,  also,  in  the  other  arrangements 
for  heating.  The  School  Committee  have  no  control  over 
these  matters,  and  cannot,  therefore,  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  such  defects,  or  for  loss  or  wasteful  expenditure  in 
consequence  of  them. 
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The  other  department  of  the  current  expenses  is  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  Superintendent.  In  regard  to  these  salaries, 
the  School  Committee  are  invested  with  full  power  by  our 
State  laws.  They  are  tax-payers  in  common  with  the  citizens 
who  have  devolved  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  the  super- 
vision of  this  most  important  interest  of  the  City,  and  they 
have  endeavored  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
with  a  wise  economy.  It  is  true  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  other  school  expenses,  have  been  largely  increased 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  so  have  the  salaries  of  the 
other  officials  in  the  service  of  the  City.  Indeed,  the  remu- 
neration for  every  description  of  skilled  labor  has  greatly 
advanced.  During  this  period,  also,  the  occupation  of  teach- 
ing has  grown  to  be  a  profession,  for  which  special  preparation 
is  required  to  an  extent  unknown  in  former  times,  preparation 
involving  years  of  study  and  large  expense.  It  has  been  the 
duty  of  the  School  Board,  as  well  as  its  truest  policy,  in  view 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  to  secure  teachers  thoroughly  compe- 
tent and  efficient,  and  then  to  retain  their  services  by  paying 
them  fair  salaries.  They  believe  that  the  present  rates  of 
compensation  are  not  too  liberal.  Every  increase  of  expendi- 
ture in  this  direction  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
sub-committee  on  salaries,  and  been  fully  discussed  by  the 
Board  before  its  adoption.  They  have  availed  themselves 
of  information  furnished  by  the  published  statistics  of  other 
cities  and  towns,  and  have  endeavored  to  study  their  duty  and 
to  govern  their  action  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  must  regulate  the  remuneration  of  teachers,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  vocations.  That 
teachers  could  be  employed  for  smaller  salaries  than  are  now 
paid,  they  are  ready  to  grant,  but  that  these  cheaper  helpers 
could  do  the  work  our  teachers  perform,  and  do  it  as  well, 
they  do  not  believe.  Indeed,  our  present  salaries  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  protect  the  City  from  frequent  changes  and  from 
serious  loss.  A  reference  to  the  statistics  in  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  will  show  conclusively  that  we  an;  paying  less, 
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rather  than  more,  than  several  of  the  Cities  of  our  grade 
around  us.  Any  considerable  reduction  in  our  salaries  would 
simply  drive  our  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  to  more 
fortunate  and  liberal  communities,  leaving  us  to  fill  the  vacant 
situations  with  such  inferior  material  as  we  misjht  be  able  to 
secure.  We  are  satisfied  that  our  schools  cannot  be  kept  at 
the  point  they  have  reached,  much  less  develop  any  increase 
of  efficiency  and  power,  by  any  such  policy.  It  would  prove 
in  the  end  a  most  expensive  economy,  and  the  interests  involved 
are  too  vital  to  be  periled  by  the  experiment. 

Our  schools  are  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  the 
trusts  committed  to  the  charge  of  our  City  Government,  and 
a  proper  sense  of  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  us  at 
home,  and  the  credit  they  have  won  for  us  abroad,  forbid  any 
narrow  and  short-sighted  policy  in  respect  to  them. 

Our  public  school  teachers  wield  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  becoming  every  year  our  citizens, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  highest  and  best 
economy,  to  insure  that  only  those  best  fitted  for  the  work 
shall  occupy  positions  of  so  much  responsibility.  Multitudes 
of  the  children  of  our  City  find  very  little  restraint  or  disci- 
pline at  home,  but  in  our  schools  they  learn  unwittingly  those 
lessons  of  law  and  order,  and  those  habits  of  self-control  and 
subordination  to  authority,  that  are  best  fitted  to  make  them 
worthy  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  schools 
are  cheaper  than  jails  and  poor-houses,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  every  expense  incurred  in  filling  the  one  is  more 
than  repaid  by  the  emptying  of  the  others.  These  moral  and 
social  influences  go  far  to  make  our  schools  the  safeguard  and 
the  hope  of  an  improved  civilization  in  the  future,  and  justify 
the  most  liberal  expenditure  of  labor  and  of  money.  But 
aside  from  the  indirect  influence  of  our  schools  as  conservators 
of  public  order  and  of  morals,  their  direct  results  are  so  appar- 
ent that  they  cannot  escape  the  most  casual  observer. 

Hitherto  the  public  schools  of  our  City  have  been  schools 
for  all  our  children.    It  has  been  our  pride  that  we  have 
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been  able  to  say,  that  we  made  provision  for  thorough  ele- 
mentary instruction,  so  that  whether  the  children  of  our 
citizens  are  designed  for  mechanical  occupations,  for  business, 
or  for  professional  study,  they  have  no  occasion  to  go  abroad 
for  their  elementary  training.  The  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  have  left  the  desk  and  the  recitation-room,  and  have 
proved  the  utility  of  their  education  in  the  various  occupations 
of  practical  life.  Our  business  men  have  preferred  to  employ 
the  graduates  of  our  schools,  rather  than  those  who  have  had 
the  more  costly,  but  less  useful  and  thorough  training  of 
private  institutions.  Moreover,  many  of  our  citizens  have 
not  only  been  fitted  in  our  schools  to  fill  with  satisfaction 
subordinate  positions  in  business  life,  but  have  become  them- 
selves the  most  successful  of  our  business  men. 

But  the  benefit  of  the  high  standard  of  instruction  in  our 
schools  has  been  shown  not  alone  by  those  who  have  gone 
from  them  into  industrial  pursuits  and  into  commercial  life. 
From  year  to  year  young  men  who  have  passed  through  our 
course  of  study,  and  graduated  from  our  high  school,  have 
been  examined  for  admission  into  the  various  colleges  of  New 
England,  and  have  passed  these  examinations  so  creditably  to 
themselves  and  so  honorably  to  their  instructors,  that  our  high 
school  has  for  many  years  ranked  along  with  the  very  best  of 
the  academic  institutions  which  make  a  specialty  of  college 
preparation.  More  than  this,  the  instruction  given  has  not 
been  of  that  superficial  character  which  simply  met  the  needs 
of  a  single  examination  ;  the  training  and  discipline  acquired 
has  furnished  a  secure  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and 
the  graduates  of  our  schools  have  taken  high  rank  among  the 
graduates  from  our  colleges,  and  thus  our  schools  have  become 
widely  known  and  their  reputation  well  established. 

While,  therefore,  our  City  has  been  disposed  hitherto  to  be 
liberal  in  its  expenditures  for  educational  purposes,  we  claim 
that  the  id  in  n  lias  been  made  to  us  already  many  fold,  in 
the  character  and  ability  developed  in  the  mechanics,  the  mer- 
chants, the  bankers,  and  the  professional  men  educated  in  our 
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schools,  who  are  now  among  our  leading  citizens,  or  who  have 
gone  from  us  into  business  or  professional  life  in  other  com- 
munities. We  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  economy  in 
the  administration  of  the  business  affairs  of  our  City.  We 
would  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  management  of 
our  schools,  but  that  economy  in  its  wide  range  and  compre- 
hensive bearings  is  only  consistent  with  a  policy  which  will 
leave  unimpaired  their  efficiency.  It  is  the  good  teacher  who 
makes  the  good  school,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  and  to 
retain  good  teachers,  if  we  reduce  their  salaries  below  what  is 
recognized  as  a  just  and  fair  remuneration  for  the  services 
they  render.  We  believe  our  citizens  will  agree  with  us  in 
these  views,  and  that  the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  which  has 
marked  the  policy  of  our  City  in  regard  to  its  educational 
interests  in  years  past,  will  characterize  its  action  in  the  future. 
We  doubt  not  our  City  Council  will  continue  to  bestow  upon 
our  schools  a  most  generous  and  hearty  support,  and  that  our 
citizens  will  willingly  and  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  taxation 
which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  call  special  attention 
to  a  practical  subject  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
our  schools,  viz.  :  the  almost  complete  neglect  of  school  vis- 
itation on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends.  In  this  respect 
there  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  in  the  past  few 
years,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  more  regular  visitation  on  the 
part  of  the  School  Superintendent,  yet  not  for  this  reason 
excusable.  We  think  this  evil  is  far  more  prevalent  with  us 
than  with  most  of  the  neighboring  Cities  where  the  same  sys- 
tem of  school  superintendence  has  been  adopted.  As  an  injury 
alike  to  parent,  pupil  and  teacher,  we  would  deprecate  the 
continuance  of  this  neglect.  The  knowledge  which  might  be 
obtained  by  a  faithful  performance  of  this  manifest  duty,  would 
enable  the  parent  to  sympathize  more  fully  with  the  pupil  in 
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his  studies,  and  to  judge  more  intelligently  of  the  work  which 
our  teachers  are  accomplishing.  The  scholars  themselves 
would  be  prompted  to  greater  exertions  and  inspired  with  new 
enthusiasm,  by  the  manifestation  of  such  interest  in  their 
behalf,  while  to  the  teacher  would  be  afforded  at  once  a  need- 
ful check  and  a  healthful  incentive.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
greater  attention  will  be  given  to  this  matter  in  the  future,  by 
the  parents  of  our  scholars  and  the  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

WILLIAM  RICE, 
For  the  School  Committee. 


Springfield,  December  31,  1875. 


Superintendent's  Report. 

— « — T* — - 

To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield : — 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  your  rules,  I  herewith 
respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  Third  Annual  Report 
upon  the  public  schools  of  this  City,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1875,  the  same  being  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  present  a  general  view  of  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  pertaining  to  the  schools  and  their 
condition.  The  items  of  expenditure  are  for  the  City's  finan- 
cial year,  ending  December  10,  1875,  while  the  other  items 
are  mainly  from  the  returns  of  the  schools  for  the  school  year 
ending  July  2,  1875. 


I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  City,  State  Census,  May  1,  1875,  -  -  81,026 
Number  of  children  in  the  City  between  5  and  15  years  of 

age,  May  1,  1875,  -  5,668 

Increase  upon  the  number  returned  May  1,  1874,       -       -  956 

II.  SCHOOLS. 

Groups  of  Schools,   -  8 

High  School,    -     -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Grammar  Schools,  -------       -  6 

Primary  Schools,  separate,       -       -       -       -       -       -  10 

Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  buildings,    -       -       -  3 

—  13 
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Ungraded  or  Mixed  Schools,     ------  10 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools,  -  30 

Special  Schools : 

Evening  Schools,         -       --       --  --2 

Draughting  Schools,  -2 

—  4 

Whole  number  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools,  34 

III.  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

For  High  School,  1 

Grammar  Schools,  including  three  Primary  Schools,       -  6 
Primary  Schools,     -       -       -       -       -       -  -11 

Ungraded  Schools,  -------8 

Evening  Schools  only,       -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  proper,       -   27 

Buildings  occupied  in  part : 

At  the  City  Almshouse,  1 

At  the  Children's  Home,      -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

—  2 

Whole  number  of  buildings  occupied,         -  29 
Number  of  school-rooms  proper,        -  98 
Number  of  recitation-rooms,       ------  32 

Number  of  assembly  halls,        ------  11 

Heating  apparatus : 

Buildings  heated  by  steam,    ------  6 

Number  of  boilers  in  the  same,      -----  12 

Buildings  heated  by  hot  air  furnaces,      -  5 
Number  of  furnaces  in  the  same,    -----  8 

Buildings  heated  by  stoves,    ------  15 

Number  of  stoves  in  the  same,       -----  28 

IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School :  Male  teachers  3,  Fe- 
male teachers  6,       -       --       --       --  9 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  School  grades  :  Male  teach- 
ers 5,  Female  teachers  42,         -----  47 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  School  grades:  Females,      -  62 
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Number  of  teachers  in  Ungraded  Schools :  Male  teachers  1, 


Female  teachers  12,         -       -       -       -       -       -  13 


Whole  number  of  regular  teachers,      -       -       -       -  131 

Special  Teachers : 

Music — Male,      -       -       -       -       -       -  -  1 

Drawing — Female,  -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

—  2 


Wnole  number  of  teachers  in  Day  Schools :  Males  10, 
Females  123,  - 
Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools :  Male  teachers  3, 
Female  teachers  11, 

v.  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools  during 


the  year:  Boys  2,929,  Girls  2,761,     -       -       -  5,690 

Gain  on  the  enrollment  for  1874,      *•  242 

Number  enrolled  for  financial  year  ending  December  10,  1875,  5,743 

Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  :  Boys  6,  Girls  12,  18 

Increase  for  the  year,  -  -  -  -  4 
Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age:  Boys  218,  Girls 

220,  -       -       -       -  438 

Increase  for  the  year,                              -       -       -       -  67 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  between   five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age  :  Boys  2,676,  Girls  2,558,       -       -       -  5,234 

Increase  for  the  year,       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  171 

Average   number  of  pupils  belonging:   Boys  2,174,  girls 

2,082,   4,256 

Increase  for  the  year,       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  185 

Average  number  belonging  for  financial  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 10,  1875,   4,296 

Average  daily  attendance:  Boys  2,029,  Girls  1,915,    -       -  3,944 
Increase  for  the  year,       -               -       -       -       -  -140 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year  :  Boys  93.3,  Girls  91.9,  -  92.6 

Decrease  for  the  year,                              -       -       -       -  .8 

Number  of  pupils  in  Evening  Schools:  Males  226,  Females 

178,   404 

Number  of  pupils  in  Draughting  Schools,    -       -       -       -  178 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  day  and  evening,  -  6,272 
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Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  on  the  population  of  the  City,     -  18 


Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  on  the  school  population,  -       -  100.38 

VI.   APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Regular  Appropriations : 

For  current  expenses,        ------  $116,000 

For  repairs  and  alterations,         -       -       -       -  -  7,000 

Receipts : 

From  sale  of  school  supplies,     -       -       -       -  J?91  24 

From  books,  collected  on  tax  bills,      -       -       -  -       85  89 


Total  receipts,  $177  13 

Due  for  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,    -       -       -  Sl,016  65 

Special  Appropriations : 

For  new  East  Union  street  school-house  and  lot,    -  -  $12,000 

For  rebuilding  Hooker  school-house,    -       -       -  -  15,000 

VII.  EXPENDITURES. 

For  current  expenses : 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers,    -  $88,218  45 

Salaries  of  Evening  School  teachers,      -       -       -  1,166  75 

Salaries  of  Draughting  School  teachers,  -  1,283  50 
Salaries  of  Janitors,  Truant  Officers,  School-house 

Agent  and  Superintendent,        -  12,440  86 

Fuel,   6,749  95 

Taking  school  census,   309  80 

Apparatus  and  chemicals,     -----  33  00 

Maps,  globes  and  charts,       -----  593  48 

Printing  and  blanks,   397  75 

Advertising,   29  90 

Books  for  the  poor,      ------  742  10 

Text-books  for  teachers,  reference  books  for  schools, 

and  paper  for  school  examinations,      -       -       -  850  89 

Town  of  Chicopee  for  schooling  children,       -       -  392  80 

Engraving  and  printing  High  School  diplomas,        -  92  80 

Water,   1,000  00 

Gas,  -  497  19 


Amount,  carried  forward, 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $114,799  22 

For  brooms,  crayons,  blackboard  erasers,  dusters,  pails, 
thermometers,  mats,  trees,  repairing  clocks,  moving 
and  tuning  pianos,  numeral  frames,  postage,  freight 
expenses,  and  sundries,     -----  988  82 

Total  current  expenses,     -       -       -       -       -$115,788  04 
Less  receipts  for  books  and  supplies,  -       -  $177  14 
Less  excess  of  supplies  on  hand  over  last  year's 

inventory,        -       -       -       -       -      30  96 

  208  10 

Net  current  expenses  for  the  year,      -       -       -  $115,579  94 

Repairs  by  the  School-house  Agent,  -  $6,972  95 

Expended  for  East  Union  street  school-house  and  lot,  -      12,902  18 

Expended  on  new  High  school-house,        -  4,196  55 

Expended  in  rebuilding  Hooker  school-house,      -  -      14,986  00 

THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1874,  it  is  now  made  the 
duty  of  School  Committees  to  take  a  yearly  census  of  the 
school  population  of  their  respective  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
make  a  record  of  the  name  and  age  of  every  person  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  Heretofore  the  number 
only  of  such  persons,  without  the  names  and  record,  has  been 
taken  by  the  Assessors  ;  and  such  enumeration  has  generally 
been  considered  by  the  Assessors  themselves,  as  probably 
somewhat  below  the  actual  number ;  for  the  duty  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Assessors  as  one  not  fully  in  the  line  of  their 
regular  work,  and  as  one  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  which 
no  very  great  importance  attached.  Furthermore,  it  was  often 
found  that  many  families,  and  especially  those  not  readdy 
speaking  our  language,  and  not  understanding  the  object  of 
the  census,  suspiciously  inferred  that  it  had  some  reference  to 
taxation,  and  they  therefore  frequently  evaded  the  inquiries,  or 
gave  answers  not  fully  reliable.  Hence  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  some  persons  were  omitted.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  thus  returned  has  not  unfrequently  been  found 
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to  be  less  by  several  hundreds  than  the  number  of  the  same 
age  actually  enrolled  in  the  schools ;  a  discrepancy  which 
could  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  supposition  that  during 
the  year  new  pupils  had  become  residents  of  the  City ;  and, 
also,  that  the  census  of  the  Assessors  and  the  taking  of  the  ages 
of  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  were  done  at  different  times.  But 
even  by  such  allowances,  no  full  or  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  numbers  could  be  made.  It  was  the  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  school  returns  that  secured  the  law  of  1874,  alluded 
to  above.  The  minute  record  of  the  school  population,  now 
possessed,  will  be  of  great  service  to  school  authorities,  not 
only  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  more  reliable  statistics,  but  in 
the  detection  of  truancy  and  non-attendance  upon  school. 

The  recent  census  taken  under  the  new  law,  and  with  great 
care,  shows  the  number  of  children  in  the  City,  May  1,  1875, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  to  be  5,668.  This 
sum  is  greater  than  that  returned  for  1874  by  956;  a  number 
which  expresses  not,  probably,  an  actual  gain  to  that  extent 
during  the  year,  but  the  difference  between  the  census  of 
1874,  which  was  most  likely  too  small,  and  that  of  1875, 
which  is,  I  think,  reliably  correct.  The  school  enrollment 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1875,  is  5,690.  Deducting  the 
number  under  five  years  of  age  (18),  and  those  over 
fifteen  years  (438),  we  have  5,234  as  the  number  of  pupils 
of  school  age  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  less  by  434  than 
the  census  number  given  above.  But  the  ages  of  the  pupils 
in  school  as  returned  by  the  teachers  were  taken  at  different 
times,  and  many  of  them  before  the  taking  of  the  census. 
Reducing  these  returns  by  throwing  out  those  who  before  the 
first  of  May  had  become  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  by  incor- 
porating those  who  meantime  had  reached  the  age  of  five  and 
had  entered  the  schools;  and  the  number  is  reduced  to  331. 
Deducting  from  this  the  number  of  those  attending  school  in 
Chicopce,  and  not  included  in  our  enrollment ;  also,  the  num- 
ber according  to  the  most  reliable  information  of  those  in 
attendance  upon  private  schools  in  this  City  and  elsewhere, 
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and  it  is,  I  think,  safe  to  assert  that  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  this  City,  who  have  not  at  some  time  during 
the  year  been  connected  with  some  kind  of  a  day  school, 
public  or  private,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  is  proba- 
bly not  less  than  seventy -five.  This  number  includes,  of 
course,  invalid  children,  deaf  mutes,  the  blind,  and  some, 
barely  five  years  of  age,  whose  parents  purposely  and  wisely 
defer  their  entrance  to  the  schools.  This  showing,  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  statistics,  is  at  once  highly  creditable  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  schools. 

The  classification  of  school  population  by  age  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement : 


Number  5  ye 

ars  old 

664 

or 

11.7  per  cent. 
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H 

6 
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U 
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a 

ti 

8 
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or 
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9.3 
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ii 

10 

a 

545 

or 

9.6 

a 

ii 
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516 

or 

9.1 

ii 

12 

a 

494 

or 

8.7 

a 

fi 

13 

551 

or 

9.7 

ti 

14 

a 

550 

or 

9.7 

<  < 

To  answer  the  annual  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington,  the  number  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  was  also  taken,  and  was  found  to  be  525. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the 
several  grades  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  July  2,1875: 


Grade. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

I 

6 

8 

9 

II 

8 

1 

19 

III 

9 

4 

5 

IV 

10 

7 

7 

V 

12 

0 

17 

VI 

12 

11 

18 

VII 

13 

8 

4 

VIII 

14 

3 

27 

-  IX 

15 

4 

1 

Ungraded  Schools, 

9 

6 

9 
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The  grades  in  the  course  of  study  represent  one  year  each 
in  school  work.  Theoretically,  pupils  are  supposed  to  enter 
school  at  the  age  of  five  years ;  and  hence  would  be  six  years 
old  at  the  completion  of  the  first  year's  work,  or  grade,  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  upper  gram- 
mar grade.  Practically,  however,  as  is  seen  in  the  above 
table,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  only  ten  school  months 
from  their  entrance,  they  are  eight  months  and  nine  days  older 
than  six  years,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  ninth  grade,  the 
average  age  is  fifteen  years,  four  months  and  one  day.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  many  pupils  do  not  enter  the  schools 
until  somewhat  older  than  five  years,  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  many  pupils,  from  choice  or  necessity,  fall  back  one  or 
more  grades  in  their  course.  The  table  surely  vindicates  the 
teachers  from  the  charge  of  crowding  the  pupils  in  their  prog- 
ress through  the  schools. 

The  youngest  school  in  the  City  was  in  room  No.  1,  East 
Union  Street  Primary  School,  of  which  the  average  age,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  five  years,  ten  months  and  twenty- 
eight  days,  but  the  pupils  in  this  room  had  not  all  completed 
the  first  grade  at  the  time  the  average  was  taken.  In  room 
No.  13,  Elm  Street  Grammar  School,  the  average  was  fifteen 
years,  four  months  and  twenty-nine  days — the  oldest  in  the 
City,  although  the  Girl's  department  of  No.  9,  Worthington 
Street  School,  exceeded  it  by  five  months  and  eighteen  days. 
The  average  age  of  the  pupils,  classified  by  sex,  in  the  ninth 
grade  of  the  five  grammar  schools,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
City,  is  shown  by  the  following : 


Schools.  Boys.  Girls.  Totals. 

y.  m.  d.  y.  m.  d.  y.  in.  d. 

Oak,  -  14  11  25  15  8  1  15  3  28 

Hooker,  -----  15  1  19  15  6  19  15  4  24 

Worthington,    -    -    -  15  0  10  15  <>  11  15  8  19 

Elm,   15  10  5  15  2  13  15  ,i  29 

Central,  -----  14  9  24  15  A  21  15  3  3 
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The  similarity  of  the  above  averages,  in  the  five  schools,  is 
noticeable,  there  being  only  one  month  and  twenty-six  days 
between  the  youngest  in  Central  street,  and  the  oldest  in 
Elm  street. 

The  low  average  in  the  ungraded  schools,  only  nine  years, 
six  months  and  nine  days,  shows  that  the  character  of  the 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  has  changed  very  materially 
within  a  few  years.  Leaving  out  the  high  school  and  the 
ungraded  schools,  the  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
departments  during  the  last  Summer  term  were  distributed 
through  the  several  grades  as  follows  : 


Grade.  Number.  Per  cent,  of  whole. 

I  1,019  22.5 

II  702  15.5 

III  587  13.0 

IV  638  14.0 

V  473  10.0 

VI  390  8.6 

VII  261  5.7 

VIII  254  5.6 

IX  192  4.2 


ATTENDANCE. 

The  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  for  the  year  is  92.6,  a  loss 
of  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  attendance  for  1874. 
This  loss  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  length  and  severity  of 
the  Winter  season,  which  made  the  attendance  of  small  chil- 
dren quite  irregular,  especially  in  those  school-houses  where 
the  heating  apparatus  was  found  to  be  insufficient ;  and  by  an 
unusual  amount  of  sickness,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
mumps,  and  throat  affections,  which  prevailed  extensively 
among  young  people.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  absence 
necessarily  occasioned  by  these  causes,  the  merit  of  attend- 
ance for  the  year  has  been,  I  think,  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
previous  year.  The  banner  school  for  attendance  is  the 
Charles  Street  Primary  School,  in  which  the  per  cent,  for  the 
4 
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year  was  95.6.  The  lowest  attendance,  85.8  per  cent.,  was 
in  the  Court  Street  Ungraded  School,  many  of  whose  pupils 
reside  at  considerable  distances  from  the  school,  and  from 
whom,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  considerable  irregularity  is 
naturally  to  be  expected.  The  highest  attendance  in  any  one 
room  was  97.3  per  cent.,  in  No.  12,  Elm  Street  Grammar 
School.  The  girls  are  absent  more  than  the  boys,  their  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  absence  being  54  to  46  for  the 
boys  ;  while  in  tardiness  the  girls  have  a  per  cent,  of  only  40, 
against  60  per  cent,  for  the  boys.  In  the  appendix  will  be 
found  a  table  giving  minutely  the  enrollment  and  attendance 
for  each  school -room  in  the  City. 

TRUANCY. 

The  number  of  cases  of  truancy  has  been  slightly  less  than 
during  the  previous  year ;  but  several  of  those  cases  were  of 
that  persistent  and  obstinate  character  whose  best  remedy  is 
found  in  the  school  at  the  City  farm  ;  and  there  are  now  in 
the  City  several  pupils  on  probation,  having  received  their  last 
warning,  whose  early  committal  to  the  same  school  is  more 
than  probable.  The  school  now  numbers  about  fifteen  pupils, 
and  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  as  given 
under  4 'Expenditures,"  amount  to  $115,788.04,  and  the  sum 
expended  for  repairs  and  alterations  is  $6,972.95.  The  total 
of  these  two  items,  $122,760.99,  is  less  by  $3,970.56,  than 
the  sum  expended  last  year  for  the  same  purposes.  Under 
current  expenses  are  included  some  bills,  amounting  to  several 
hundred  dollars,  which  belong  to  the  account  of  1874,  but 
which  were  not  rendered  in  season  to  be  paid  before  the  close 
of  that  financial  yearj  and,  it  is  proper  to  state,  those  bills 
are  not  offset  by  unpaid  bills  in  the  same  department  for  the 
present  year. 
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Whatever  pertains  to  the  cost  of  the  schools  is  a  subject  of 
personal  interest  to  every  citizen,  and  at  tnis  time,  when, 
throughout  the  country,  taxes  and  municipal  administration 
are,  to  some  extent,  matters  of  discussion,  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable to  examine  the  increase  of  school  expenditures  in 
their  relation  to  the  other  expenses  of  the  City.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  select  the  year  1860  for  comparison  with  the  present 
year,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  comparison  gives  a  convenient 
period  of  fifteen  years  ;  and  also  because  in  the  year  1860  the 
increase  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  high  prices  of  living 
and  of  labor  in  every  department  of  life  had  not  begun.  Be- 
low I  present,  for  the  years  above  mentioned  respectively,  the 
appropriations  for  several  of  the  leading  departments  of  the 
City's  administration  and  expenditure,  giving  also  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  each  department. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Department. 

I860. 

1875. 

Ratio  of 
increase. 

Highways  and  bridges, 

-  $7,000 

$50,000 

7.14 

Fire  department, 

-  4,500 

46,500 

10.33 

Pauper  department,  - 

-  1,200 

20,000 

16.66 

Police  and  watch, 

850 

24,000 

28.23 

Lighting  streets,  - 

-  1,850 

25,000 

13.51 

Schools,  - 

-  18,500 

116,000 

6.27 

Average  ratio  of  increase, 

-  13.62 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  for 
schools  is  far  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  departments  given, 
and  less  than  half  the  average  ratio  for  the  whole.  Not  only 
is  an  increase  found  in  the  departments  given,  but  in  the 
whole  appropriations  as  well.     Thus  : 

Ratio 

1860.  1875.  of  in- 

crease. 

Total  appropriations,     -      $65,991.67         $613,825.82  9.31 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  appropriations  as  a  whole  is  seen 
to  be  still  in  advance  of  that  of  the  schools,  6.27,  as  given 
before ;  in  reality  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  advance  of  it. 
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But  sometimes  the  expenditures  of  the  City  and  its  depart- 
ments vary  somewhat  from  the  appropriations.  Substituting, 
therefore,  expenditures  for  appropriations  in  the  table  above, 
we  have  the  following,  omitting,  of  course,  expenditures  for 
the  water  works,  railroads,  street  damages,  etc.  : 


EXPENDITURES. 


I860. 

1875. 

Ratio 
of  in- 

Departments. 

crease. 

Highways  and  bridges,  - 

$7,810.98 

$88,287.37 

11.30 

Fire  department,  - 

3,200.41 

47,313.84 

14.78 

Pauper  department, 

3,025.00 

30,096.81 

9.54 

Police  and  watch,  - 

1,259.14 

29,523.16 

23.44 

Lighting  streets, 

1,899.80 

25,689.79 

13.52 

Schools,  - 

18,115.04 

115,788.04 

6.33 

Average  ratio  of  increase 

> 

-  13.21 

Although  the  ratios  of  some  of  the  departments  vary  slightly 
from  those  of  the  appropriations  of  the  same  departrrients,  the 
average  ratio  is  nearly  the  same.  In  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  years  compared,  the  average  ratio  is  slightly  increased. 

I860.  1875.  ?*ati0  of 

increase. 

Total  expenditures,        -        $72,567.75         $703,044  9.68 

Bringing  together,  now,  these  ratios  of  increase  for  the 
period  of  fifteen  years,  we  have  the  following  summary  : 

RATIO  OF  INCREASE. 

For  For 
Appropriations.  Expenditures. 

For  the  six  departments  compared  above,  13.62  13.21 
For  the  City,  as  a  whole,  -  -  -  9.31  9.68 
For  the  schools,  -  6.27  6.33 

The  expenditures  for  school-house  repairs  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  above  comparisons.  In  the  State  educa- 
tional reports,  and  in  the  reports  of  th  me  Cities  which  give  a 
full  and  classified  list  of  expenditures,  they  arc  not  included 
under  the  head  of  ••uncut  expenses,  but,  if  given  at  all,  forma 
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separate  item.  If  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  a  yearly  expense, 
there  should  be  a  distinction  made  between  ordinary  repairs 
and  permanent  improvements,  a  distinction  not  made  in 
Springfield,  the  expenditures  for  both  of  these  purposes  (made 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  City  property)  being 
usually  charged  to  the  account  of  repairs  and  alterations. 
The  average  annual  expense  for  this  item  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years  has  been  $6,214.26.  In  1860  it  was  $3,532.94, 
and  in  1875  $6,972.95,  an  increase  of  not  quite  100  per  cent. 
This  average  is  largely  increased  by  the  expenditures  for  1873 
and  1874,  which  were  respectively  $16,760.80  and  $16,- 
545.75.  In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  table 
giving,  from  the  incorporation  of  the  City  to  the  present  year, 
the  annual  cost  of  repairs,  current  expenses  and  other  items  of 
interest  connected  with  the  schools. 

From  1860  to  1875  very  considerable  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  City.  In  the 
former  year  the  population  was  15,199  ;  now  it  has  reached 
31,026,  an  increase  of  104  per  cent.  Meantime  the  legal 
school  population  has  increased  more  than  120  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  quite  as  much.  Then  the 
valuation  of  the  City  was  $8,669,806,  and  in  the  present  year 
it  has  been  returned  as  $39,524,572,  an  increase  of  356  per 
cent. 

The  relative  percentage  of  valuation  appropriated  to  public 
schools,  expressed  in  mills  and  hundredths  of  a  mill,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

I860.  1875.  Increase. 

Per  cent,  appropriated,       -       -       .00215        .00273  .00078 

Showing  an  increase  of  less  than  eight-tenths  of  a  mill. 
The  relative  share  of  money,  raised  by  taxation,  appropriated 
to  schools  is  36  per  cent,  less  now  than  it  was  in  1860.  In 
that  year  28  per  cent,  of  the  City  tax  was  expended  for  cur- 
rent school  expenses,  while  during  the  past  year  it  has  been 
but  18  per  cent.    Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  City's  rate  of 
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taxation  has  increased  faster  than  the  school  rate,  a  fact  which 
will  be  better  seen  by  the  following  : 

RATE  OF  TAX  ON  $1,000. 

I860.  1875.  Increase. 

For  City  assessment,  -  -  $8.20  17.20  109  per  cent. 
For  current  school  expenses,     -     2.296       3.096        34  per  cent. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  various  expenses  of  the  City  and  of 
its  various  departments,  my  object  has  not  been  to  institute 
invidious  comparisons,  nor  to  complain  because  increase  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  has  been  less  than  for  the  other  purposes 
considered.  For  each  of  those  departments  it  can  probably  be 
claimed  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  increase.  That  I 
readily  allow,  and,  upon  the  same  principle,  claim  that  equal- 
ly good  reasons  exist  to  justify  the  increase  for  the  schools, 
and  especially  so,  as  that  increase  has  been,  comparatively,  a 
smaller  one.  Every  intelligent  person  must,  either  from  pres- 
ent knowledge,  or  upon  examination,  as  readily  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  one  as  of  the  others. 

COMPARATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Fragmentary  statistics,  in  newspaper  paragraphs,  have  oc- 
casionally appeared  during  the  last  few  months  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  assuming  to  give  the  comparative  cost  of  schools, 
per  pupil,  in  several  Massachusetts  Cities.  Some  of  those 
items  would  make  it  appear  that  the  cost  in  Springfield, 
somewhat  more  than  $23,  is  greater  than  in  any  other  City 
in  the  State  ;  greater  even,  by  nearly  one  dollar,  than  in 
Boston.  But  the  last  report  of  the  Boston  schools,  published 
within  a  few  weeks,  gives  the  per  capita  cost  in  that 
City  as  $36.85 1  The  statistics  alluded  to  above,  do  not 
represent  the  comparative  cost  of  the  schools,  although  they 
liave  been  taken  as  such,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  per- 
sons that  they  were  copied  from  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.    As  a  matter  of  Pact,  the  State  report  publishes 
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no  statistics  of  the  cost  per  pupil.  It  does  publish,  however, 
a  table,  giving,  for  each  city  and  town,  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  each  person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years.  The  statements  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
made  up,  as  any  one  can  see  by  comparison,  from  extracts 
from  that  table,  with  the  figures,  however,  strangely  dis- 
torted by  typographical  errors,  for  which,  in  brief  and  de- 
tached newspaper  paragraphs,  no  one  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible.  But  there  are  in  the  schools  some  pupils  be- 
low the  age  of  five  years,  and  many  older  than  fifteen,  and 
these  numbers,  giving  us  a  larger  divisor,  would  of  course 
considerably  lessen  the  average.  For  example  :  The  State 
report  for  1874—5,  when  published,  will  give  as  the  aver- 
age appropriation  for  this  City,  the  result  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  current  appropriations  for  that  year  by  4,712,  the 
number  of  school  population  as  returned  by  the  assessors 
for  May,  1874.  But  there  were  actually  in  the  schools 
that  year  5,448  pupils,  besides  those  in  the  evening  and  the 
draughting  schools,  and  some  attending  school  at  Chicopee, 
and  all  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriations  for  that  year. 
The  facts  will  reduce  the  average,  as  compared  with  the 
per  capita  appropriation,  more  than  three  dollars  and  a  half 
per  pupil. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  in  this  City  for  the  past 
year  is  readily  found  as  follows  :  From  the  current  expenses, 
$115,788.04,  there  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  the  two 
evening  schools  and  two  draughting  schools,  $2,956.58;  the 
expense  of  schooling  children  at  Chicopee,  not  included  in  our 
enrollment,  $392.80;  the  receipts  from  pupils  for  books  and 
.stork  on  hand  (paid  for  by  the  City  during  the  year) ,  $208.10  ; 
and  the  amount  of  sundry  bills  paid  belonging  to  the  account 
of  L874,  1519.99  ;  making  a  total  of  $4,073.47.  This  will 
leave  $111,714.57  as  the  net  cost  of  the  day  schools  for  the 
year  ;  and  the  sum,  per  capita,  is  upon  the  enrollment,  $19.45, 
and  for  the  average  number  belonging,  $26. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  accurate  and  reliable  comparison 
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of  school  expenses  with  other  Cities  in  this  State,  or  indeed 
elsewhere.  Only  two  or  three  Cities  in  Massachusetts  give 
definitely  the  average  cost,  or  the  necessary  data  for  ascertain- 
ing it.  There  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  returns  and  statistics, 
and  their  vagueness  often  renders  them  nearly  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  comparisons.  "  The  whole  number  "of  pupils 
sometimes  means  the  number  of  different  persons  enrolled, 
and  at  other  times,  the  whole  average  number  belonging ;  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  except  on  personal 
inquiry,  in  which  of  those  two  senses  the  term  is  used. 
"Tuition"  and  "instruction"  are  found  in  some  cases  to 
apply  to  teachers'  salaries  alone,  while  at  other  times  they 
mean  the  whole  expenses  of  the  schools.  Aggregate  sums  of 
money  are  often  set  down  against  such  generalized  expressions 
as  "  supplies,  rent,  fuel,  repairs  and  sundries,"  without  any 
means  of  knowing  the  separate  cost  of  each  of  these  impor- 
tant items.  Large  Cities  have  the  advantage  of  concentration 
of  pupils,  with  but  few,  if  any,  small  schools ;  and  it  is 
generally  true  that  they  can  carry  on  their  schools  at  a  less 
average  cost  per  pupil  than  is  necessary  for  a  similar  work  in 
smaller  Cities.  But  while  our  own  average  cost,  as  before 
given,  is  but  $19.45  for  the  enrollment  and  $26  for  the  aver- 
age number,  in  Boston,  for  the  latter,  it  is  $36.85.  In 
several  Cities,  no  average  being  given,  it  is  evident  from  a 
general  examination  of  their  reports  that  their  expenses  do 
not  probably  vary  very  much  from  our  own,  being  in  a  few 
instances  less.  In  Worcester,  with  a  greater  concentration 
of  pupils,  the  cost  is  less,  but  in  Newton,  much  greater, 
being  more  than  $27  on  the  enrollment,  and  more  than  $35 
on  tlie  average  Dumber.  In  Cambridge  the  "  cost  of  instruc- 
tion is  $20.16,"  and  Chelsea  gives  the  expense  of  "  each 
pupil  "  at  $23.87,  and  for  "  tuition  only  "  (1  7.27.  The  cos! 
of  tuition,  teachers'  salaries  alone,  in  this  City,  is  now  but  six 
cents  per  pupil  more  for  the  year  than  it  was  three  years  since  ; 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  aggregate  increase  of  salaries  has 
but  little  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  (he  number 
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of  pupils.  Any  of  the  above  averages,  even  the  highest  of 
them,  are  indeed  much  below,  even  less  than  one-half,  the 
average  cost  of  education  in  good  private  schools. 

In  respect  to  teachers'  salaries,  more  definite  informa- 
tion is  to  be  obtained;  and  it  is  found  that  several  Cities 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  England  pay  salaries  very 
nearly  the  same  as  are  received  here.  A  few  places  pay 
less,  and  several  pay  more.  In  Hartford  the  High  School 
Principal's  salary  is  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  this  City ; 
while  in  Cambridge  it  is  33^  per  cent.  more.  Lady 
teachers  in  the  high  school  here,  most  of  them  persons  of 
considerable  experience  in  their  work,  receive  $700  per 
annum.  In  Newton,  Providence,  Worcester,  Cambridge, 
Chelsea,  Salem,  Somerville,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
such  teachers  receive  from  $800  to  $1,300,  there  being 
more  at  or  above  $1,000,  than  below  that  sum.  Several 
of  the  Grammar  School  Principals  of  Hartford  receive 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  ($3,000  each)  than  such 
teachers  are  paid  in  this  City ;  and  in  New  Haven,  Cam- 
bridge, Lawrence  and  Newton,  their  pay  is  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  higher  than  with  us.  Our  primary  teachers  are, 
I  think,  well  paid,  and  they  earn  their  money,  as,  indeed, 
do  all  our  teachers.  Most  Cities  in  which  drawing  and 
music  are  as  generally  taught  as  in  our  schools,  pay  more 
for  instruction  in  those  branches  than  is  here  expended 
for  those  purposes.  In  Boston,  as  is  well  known,  all  school 
salaries  are  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  higher  than  our  own  ; 
a  fact  which  enables  that  City  to  command  the  best  teach- 
ing talent  in  the  country;  and  a  fact  also  which  not 
^infrequently  occasions  considerable  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  to  other  places  whose  best  teachers,  after 
developing  power  and  success,  are  thus  called  away  to 
give  to  that  City  the  benefit  of  their  experience  else- 
where acquired. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  facts  will  warrant  the 
following  conclusions  in  regard  to  our  school  expenses: 
Compared  with  many  similar  Cities,  they  are  substantially 
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about  the  same;  with  a  few,  they  are  less,  and  with  some 
others  they  are  more.  And  in  reference  to  the  latter 
comparison,  the  excess  of  expense  can,  I  think,  be  mainly 
accounted  for  by  circumstances  well  known  and  easily 
understood. 

SPECIAL  CAUSES  OF  EXPENSE. 

One  such  cause  is  the  large  number  of  school  buildings, 
twenty-nine,  in  which  our  schools  are  distributed,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  our  wide  extent  of  territory.  Wor- 
cester, with  an  enrollment  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  our  own,  has  but  thirty-four;  and  another  New  Eng- 
land City,  whose  population  exceeds  that  of  this  City  by- 
three  thousand,  has  its  schools  all  in  eleven  buildings. 
In  Lawrence,  New  Haven,  Fall  River,  Cambridge,  Salem 
and  Chelsea  the  school  buildings  average  about  300  pupils 
each  ;  in  Springfield,  only  200.  But  when  we  remember 
that  two-thirds  of  all  our  pupils  are  in  nine  buildings,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  in  the  remaining 
twenty  buildings  must  be  small.  Some  of  the  "  suburban 
schools,"  with  a  fair  enrollment,  on  account  of  a  chang- 
ing population,  have  an  average  number  belonging  of 
less  than  a  dozen.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  compara- 
tively large  expense  for  school  principals,  fuel,  janitors, 
repairs,  etc.  I  know  not  how  this  expense  can  be  avoided 
unless  the  City  consolidate  some  of  the  schools,  and,  as 
allowed  by  law,  pay  the  expeuse  of  carrying  the  pupils 
to  a  central  location.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  economy, 
though  probably  somewhat  inconvenient  to  some  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  many  of  the  school- 
houses  are  expensive  in  their  requirements.  The  high 
school-house,  owing  to  its  peculiar  construction,  requires 
one  more  teacher,  at  least,  than  would  be  necessary  if  its 
arrangements  were  in  accordance  with  most  modern  high 
school  buildings.    The  seating  capacity  of  most  of  the 
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rooms  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  is  forty-nine 
— in  a  few,  forty-two.  That  number  is  large  enough  for 
an  average  school;  but  in  rooms  where  only  forty-nine  or 
less  can  be  seated  at  one  time,  the  average  number  is 
often  reduced  to  below  forty,  and  even  below  thirty-five ; 
a  very  convenient  number  for  a  teacher  to  manage  and 
instruct,  but  an  expensive  number,  nevertheless.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  in  some  of  the  best  grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools  in  Massachusetts,  that  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  skillful  teachers  with  an  average  of  fifty 
pupils.  Some  of  our  teachers  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  class  instruction  over  isolated,  individual 
teaching.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  the  con- 
solidation of  rooms  in  the  Elm  street  school,  and  I  think 
more  can  be  done  there  and  elsewhere,  which  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  teachers  and  of  expense.  Although  the 
high  school  has  125  pupils  more  than  it  had  two  years 
since,  and  80  more  than  one  year  ago,  only  one  more 
teacher  is  now  employed  than  during  those  years. 

Fuel  is  another  expensive  item.  In  New  Haven  the 
cost  per  pupil  on  the  enrollment  is  55  cents ;  in  Fall 
River,  44  cents ;  Lawrence,  84  cents ;  and  in  Springfield, 
$1.17.  On  the  average  number  it  is  in  New  Haven,  72 
cents  ;  Fall  River,  79  cents ;  Lawrence,  $1.04 ;  and  in 
Springfield,  $1.57. 

The  cost  of  books  for  the  poor  is  no  inconsiderable 
expense;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  lessen  it  much.  The 
expenditures  for  school  supplies  have  been  quite  large 
during  the  last  two  years.  On  account  of  some  changes 
in  text  books,  the  purchase  of  copies  for  teachers  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  also  found  that  while  many  schools 
were  well  supplied  with  maps,  globes  and  necessary  refer- 
ence books,  others  were  but  partially  furnished,  and  some 
had  none.  To  correct  this  inequality,  purchases  have 
recently  been  made  and  paid  for;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  expense  for  the  year  to  come  may  not  be  greatly 
reduced.    It  ought  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
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of  last  year.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  regard 
to  the  expense  of  our  schools. 

READING  AND  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

It  was  my  intention  to  treat  these  subjects  at  consider- 
able length,  but  such  a  course  would  make  this  report  too 
voluminous  after  the  space  already  devoted  to  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  schools.  Furthermore,  a  temporary 
illness,  which  overtook  me  after  the  first  part  of  this 
report  was  written,  and  which  has  not  now  entirely  left 
me,  would  not  allow  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

There  is  probably  some  as  good  reading  in  the  Spring- 
field schools  as  in  any  schools  in  the  State,  but  there  is 
not  as  much  of  it  as  I  would  like  to  see.  As  to  English 
grammar,  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  real  value  and 
practical  results  of  its  study  in  the  schools.  The  fault  is 
not  mainly  in  the  teachers,  but  in  the  system.  Reading 
and  grammar,  or  language,  well  taught,  ought  to  give 
our  pupils  an  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly  and 
agreeably.  But  how  few  people,  young  or  old,  are  able 
to  make  readily  a  plain,  straightforward  and  unmistaka- 
ble statement!  An  English  speaking  people,  Ave  are  sin- 
gularly deficient  in  an  available  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  in  facility  and  accuracy  in  its  use. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCPIOOLS. 

I  am  happy  to  report  the  schools,  generally,  in  a  good 
condition,  and  as  having  made  gratifying  progress  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  grading  and  methods  of  instruction 
have  been  improved,  and  the  discipline  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory ;  fewer  cases  of  coporal  punishment  have  been  report- 
ed than  were  returned  Last  year,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  moral  tone  of  the  schools  has  suffered  thereby. 

The  teachers  have  done  a  laborious  work  during  the 
year.  Those  persons  who  suppose  that  the  teacher's  work 
in  confined  to  school  hours  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
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the  task  required  of  those  who  conduct  our  schools.  As 
well  might  it  be  said  that  the  lawyer's  work  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  case  is  confined  to  the  hours  spent  in  the  court 
room,  ignoring  the  previous  and  oftentimes  greater  work 
of  preparation.  As  good  schools  are  now  conducted, 
teachers  cannot  succeed  without  much  time  and  stud}7 
devoted  to  a  careful  preparation  for  their  daily  duties.  It 
would  be  an  encouraging  sign  if  a  few  of  our  teachers 
would  show  greater  interest  in  their  own  improvement  by 
more  frequent  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  City 
teachers'  association,  and  by  visits,  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  make,  to  schools  in  other  places;  two  privileges 
which  most  of  the  teachers,  I  am  happy  to  say,  improve 
to  their  own  benefit  and  to  that  of  the  schools.  The 
teaching  force  of  the  City  can  doubtless  be  improved  ; 
but  as  a  whole  the  instructors  of  our  schools  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  untiring  fidelity,  and  interest 
in  their  work.  They  are  surely  entitled  to  the  liberal 
support  of  your  board  and  of  the  City.  I  have  abundant 
occasion,  as  in  years  past,  to  make  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  received  my 
suggestions  during  the  year,  and  for  their  cordial  co- 
operation with  me  in  our  common  work. 

During  the  year  now  brought  to  a  close,  I  have  devoted 
my  time  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  schools,  and  to  sub- 
jects connected  therewith;  my  labors  having  been  contin- 
ued not  only  through  the  school  year  of  ten  months,  but 
also  during  the  shorter  vacations  and  a  portion  of  the 
long  one.  You  can  readily  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
the  general  oversight  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  teachers  and  nearly  six  thousand  pupils,  scattered 
over  a  wide  territory;  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  and  parents ;  attention  to  the 
numerous  calls  at  this  office ;  the  examination  of  statis- 
tics ;  the  correspondence  of  the  office  and  the  preparation 
of  blanks  ;  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  other  Cities,  towns 
and  States,  and  of  current  educational  literature,  that  I 
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maj'  be  able  to  exercise  au  intelligent  supervision  over 
your  schools;  that  all  these  duties  are  amply  sufficient  to 
occupy  quite  fully  the  time  of  one  person.  The  miscel- 
laneous duties  of  the  office  have  been  performed  almost 
entirely  out  of  school  hours,  and  I  have  so  arranged  the 
papers  and  other  material  in  this  room,  and  reduced  to 
system  the  returns  of  the  schools,  that  the  office  work  will 
hereafter  require  less  time  and  labor. 

In  reviewing  the  year,  I  feel  that  while  my  labors  have 
been  arduous  they  have  also  been  enjoyable  ;  and  that  my 
interest  in  your  schools  has  become  emphatically  a  per- 
sonal one.  If  it  shall  be  found  hereafter  by  those  who 
reap  what  we  are  sowing,  that  my  work,  though  imper- 
fectly performed,  has  contributed  in  any  measure  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  of  this  community,  then,  most  as- 
suredly, I  shall  not  regret  having  given  to  that  work  the 
full  measure  of  my  time  and  strength. 

With  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
School  Committee,  for  your  forbearance  with  me  and 
for  your  support  during  the  year,  this,  my  third  annual 
report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  STONE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  January  3,  1876. 
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Room. 
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Av.  No. 
belonging. 

Average 
attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
attendance. 

Salary. 

High. 

W.  W.  Colburn,  Prin., 

246 

211 

198 

93.6 

$3,000 

H.  B.  Richardson, 

2,000 

J.  K  Holt, 

1,300 

Margaret  Bliss, 

700 

Caroline  Burt, 

700 

M.  Louise  Clark, 

700 

Ellen  M.  Day, 

700 

Ella  F.  Quinby, 

700 

Hooker. 

J.  D.  Stratton,  Prin.,  ) 

2,000 

E.  P.  Bigelow,  1 

9 

63 

49 

46 

94.4 

650 

Pj.       orownell,  oup.,  ) 

Ella  E.  Buttrick, 

8 

60 

39 

37 

95.8 

625 

M.  A.  Brightman, 

7 

73 

41 

38 

93.7 

600 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

6 

88 

44 

41 

93.8 

550 

Fannie  Winchester, 

5 

91 

44 

42 

93.9 

550 

C.  E.  Parker, 

4 

87 

45 

43 

96.2 

550 

Clara  E.  lavage, 

3 

88 

46 

43 

94.7 

550 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

2 

87 

46 

44 

96.7 

550 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

1 

91 

47 

45 

95.7 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

80 

44 

42 

94.9 

Elm  Street. 

S.  F.  Chester,  Prin.,  ) 

2,000 

S.  E.  Quinby,  [ 

13 

56 

46 

43 

94.8 

650 

J.  A.  Willard,  Sup.,  ) 

650 

Myra  F.  Hoi  man, 

12 

55 

39 

38 

97.3 

625 

J.  G.  Severy, 

11 

59 

37 

35 

95  3 

625 

Lucy  T.  Clark, 

10 

63 

37 

31 

94.4 

600 

A.  C.  Jenks, 

9 

52 

39 

36 

94.5 

600 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

8 

56 

37 

36 

95.5 

550 

A.  M.  Whittier, 

7 

53 

38 

36 

95. 

550 

L.  A.  Richardson, 

6 

55 

40 

38 

93.5 

550 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

5 

52 

42 

36 

93.2 

550 

A.  E.  Colton, 

4 

59 

42 

39 

92.7 

550 

Jane  A.  Holt, 

3 

62 

40 

38 

93.8 

550 

Fannie  G.  Fisher, 

2 

55 

39 

36 

92.3 

550 

Ella  S.  Cox, 

1 

57 

44 

41 

93.5 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

57 

40 

37 

94.2 
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Worth  in  p^ton 

r  .  f  osier,  Jrrin.,  I 

Stropf 

RVinila   A    Conk  v 

9 

54 

46 

42 

93.7 

650 

S.  Fannie  Cleaves,  Sup.,  j 

Emily  W .  Fairman, 

8 

51 

43 

40 

93.5 

\>Zo 

mary  j\.  x\ing, 

7 

55 

44 

42 

94.6 

^0 

Sncnn    1V1     AT a van 

6 

64 

46 

43 

93.7 

^0 

OO  \J 

Chloe  St.  John, 

5 

66 

44 

41 

91.4 

550 

Mary  J.  Hopkins, 

4 

73 

46 

45 

94.7 

550 

AuiJd  ivx.  xvioe, 

3 

69 

51 

48 

94. 

^0 

OOU 

Oaidll  Hi.  DdkCr, 

2 

70 

42 

40 

93.9 

^0 

OOU 

JMlcl  O.  x\0»», 

1 

113 

44 

42 

92. 

^0 

OOK' 

A  hhia  TTnllor  Tom 

*i:0\J 

av.  to  a  room, 

68 

45 

43 

93.3 

UaK  otreet. 

v^ndries  -DdrrowSj  x  rin.,  i 

9  ooo 

Ton0   XT      WTvinrVif  L 

jane  n<.  vvngni,  > 

9 

52 

46 

43 

94.7 

A^O 

d    R    Cnlrnn    Sun  \ 

.  1  AnTu/i    |  <     1  ,nnn 
wulJUltJ  XV.  vllUU, 

8 

39 

35 

32 

92.5 

69^ 
vzo 

iviary  ix.  .njxiein, 

7 

59 

41 

38 

91.8 

goo 

L.  A.  Welch, 

6 

62 

47 

40 

95.1 

550 

Anna  B.  Williams, 

5 

66 

46 

42 

92.2 

550 

T.T7,7io  S  Hivmin 
i-JVLLW^   VJ .   X  II  HUM, 

4 

49 

41 

37 

91. 

5  R  0 

iviary  ix.  r>ouurtna, 

3 

63 

40 

38 

93. 

iTrpnro'iann  Ti    AT r»r»rp 

VJCVJI  ^IdUct   XJ.    XTAUU1 13, 

2 

59 

43 

38 

88.6 

550 

Fstella  J.  Dickinson, 

1 

61 

37 

34 

90.5 

DO\J 

Av.  to  a  room, 

57 

42 

38 

92.2 

Central 

Jl/.  Jorookings,  Jrrin.,  I 

9  000 

Street. 

TTl/info  M    T^fiacf  L 

Hjiecta  iu.  x  nest,  >- 

9 

57 

49 

47 

96.7 

Carrie  B.  Moseley,  Sup.,  ) 

T-T     T     A  lion 

n.  x.  iiiien, 

8 

59 

45 

43 

95.6 

COR 

A.  L.  Sanderson, 

7 

55 

41 

38 

94. 

Josie  M.  Bannon, 

6 

48 

45 

42 

93.8 

550 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

5 

68 

43 

40 

90. 

550 

l,nlin,i    \  l^nolr 

.    (    !  1  M  ,  1     .\.     1)111  l\, 

4 

61 

50 

46 

92. 

*)^0 

OOXf 

L>erne  iii.  r>annon, 

3 

57 

44 

41 

90. 

OOVJ 

.Mi iia  \j.  vv  niinoy, 

2 

60 

44 

39 

89. 

^^0 

OOV 

iiatiie  ^nanuier, 

1 

86 

46 

41 

87. 

OOU 

Av.  to  a  room, 

61 

45 

42 

92. 

Auburn 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 

4 

64 

46 

45 

97. 

650 

Street. 

1  larriet  B.  Brown, 

3 

85 

51 

48 

94.8 

550 

Nancy  M.  Adams, 

2 

84 

51 

49 

94.7 

550 

Ada  M.  Hubbard, 

1 

ION 

54 

49 

90.9 

550 

Av.  tO  a  room, 

85 

50 

47 

94.4 
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School. 

Teachers. 

Room. 

Registered. 

A  v.  No. 
belonging. 

Average 
attendance. 

Percent,  of 
attendance. 

Salary. 

Charles 

M.  A.  Williams,  Prin.,  \ 

c 

0 

77 

A  A 

Ofl 

6V 

90.8 

$650 

Street. 

Eva  L.  More,  Ass't,  ) 

450 

Josie  M.  Bartlett, 

4 

90 

45 

44 

97. 

550 

C.  M.  Sawtelle, 

3 

106 

46 

43 

95.2 

550 

M.  A.  Hinman. 

1 14 

02 

Dl 

550 

Maggie  H.  Whalen, 

1 

1  Q1 

x  r> 
00 

Oo 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

1  AO 

lOo 

A  O 

48 

4b 

yo.b 

Emery  Street. 

E.  M.  Miller,  Prin.,  ) 

3 

81 

56 

53 

93. 

650 

Mary  E.  Redfield,  Ass  t,  ) 

450 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

2 

70 

42 

40 

94. 

550 

A.  E.  Sawtelle, 

1 

»7 

44 

42 

92.5 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

82 

47 

45 

r93.1 

Bridge  Street, 

Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prin.,  ) 

3 

97 

r*  i 

61 

58 

94.7 

650 

.Nellie  Bright,  Ass  t,  J 

450 

Lizzie  A.  Bego-s, 

DO  ' 

2 

77 

38 

35 

93. 

550 

Louise  F.  Elwell, 

1 

99 

40 

37  92.4 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

91 

46 

43 

93.4 

Training 

M.  A.  Kneil,  Prin.,  ) 

850 

School. 

Lilly  Shepard,  V 

600 

E.  A.  Browne,  ) 

4 

72 

50 

45 

90.8 

550 

Clara  E.  Smith, 

3 

96 

54 

49 

92. 

550 

A.  L.  Weymouth, 

2 

88 

4S 

42 

87.5 

550 

T    •  11  •         T"\       T^l  "11' 

Lilhe  D.  Phillips, 

1 

113 

48 

41 

83.8 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

92 

50 

44 

88.1 

York  Street. 

E.  L.  Ware,  Prin.,  ) 

3 

88 

62 

5g 

94.5 

650 

E.  C.  Colton,  Ass't,  ]" 

450 

Lizzie  Mason, 

2 

58 

35 

31 

90. 

550 

J.  L.  Gorham, 

1 

75 

35 

32 

91.4 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

73 

43 

40 

91.6 

School  Street. 

E.  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

1  38 

oo 

79 

93. 

650 

M.  L.  Morehouse,  Ass't, 

450 

hast  Union 

E.  M.  Strickland,  Prin.,  ) 

6 

75 

43 

40 

93.8 

650 

Olicd. 

ridiiic  vyancy,  i\ss  i,  \ 

40U 

Susie  Polley, 

5 

79 

45 

43 

94.5 

550 

Lizzie  D.  Crane, 

4 

75 

41 

39 

91.9 

550 

Ellen  P.  Wells, 

3 

88 

49 

44 

90. 

550 

A.  A.  Chamberlin, 

2 

89 

41 

36 

88. 

550 

Minnie  J.  Gray, 

1 

99 

33 

31  89. 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

84 

42 

38|91.2 

6 
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School. 

Teachers. 

Room. 

Registered. 

Av.  No. 
belonging. 

Average 
attendance. 

Per  cent,  oi 
attendance. 

Salary. 

.Buckingham 

ivi.  Li.  i^rosset, 

39 

—  o 

21 

—  -L 

&0o0 

Street. 

x  ine  otreet. 

AT         TT  1 

Alice  riatnaway, 

44 

34 

32 

94.5 

oou 

Indian 

n.  j\.  oneiuon,  xrin.,  i 

1    1  AA 
1.1UU 

Orchard. 

H.  F.  White,  [ 

o 

59 

31 

o  ± 

28 

92 

650 

F.  E.  Martin,  Ass't.,  \ 

550 

r  .  ivi.  vv  arriner, 

4 

84 

39 

34 

86.8 

OOU 

luary  ju.  r>iiss, 

3 

77 

40 

34 

86.4 

££A 

OOU 

Artie  A.  Pease, 

9 

81 

39 

33 

83.6 

OOU 

Alice  Trim, 

1 

89 

41 

34 

82! 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

78 

38 

33 

86.2 

IjOuit  otreet. 

jjwignt  uiarK,  Jrrin.,  I 

3 

98 

39 

33 

84.4 

1  A  AA 
1,4UU 

A.  C.  Kendall,  J 

2 

650 

Nettie  Sherman, 

i 

j. 

41 

14 

87.8 

550 

Av.  to  a  room, 

69 

27 
—  < 

23 

85.3 

Brightwood. 

M.  E.  Burnett,  Prim, 

2 

23 

10 

9 

93. 

500 

tiattie  o,  wood, 

i 

± 

36 

20 

19 

90. 

ouu 

Av.  to  a  room, 

29 

15 

14 

91.5 

Carlisle. 

A.  D.  Maynard,  Frin., 

72 

44 

40 

88.5 

OOU 

Fannie  Lewis,  Ass't., 

40U 

.r  utts  rSn  ge. 

rLllen  hi.  ±voot, 

79 

35 

32 

90.5 

OOU 

K  Milo  Pnnrl 

o  lviiie  Jrono. 

a.  j\.  j^edruen, 

20 

9 

8 

90. 

lb  Acres. 

Jennie  E.  Bowman, 

29 

17 

15 

88. 

OUU 

Wachogue. 

F.mrri'i  f!  HlnrV 
JjIIIiIM   Vj.  \jldllLy 

23 

11 

7 

86. 

ovjyj 

White  Street. 

Georgie  A.  Thayer, 

30 

15 

13 

86. 

500 

Long  Hill. 

E.  L.  Chapin, 

53 

31 

28 

89.5 

550 

Truant. 

L.  A.  Bascom, 

33 

15 

500 

Music 

A.  Whiting, 

1,200 

teacher. 

Drawing 

L.  E.  Fay, 

700 

teacher. 

The  "  Registered  "  number  includes  all  who  were  members  of  the 
school,  at  any  time  during  the  year.  In  the  numbers  for  u  average 
belonging,"  and  "average  attendance,"  decimals  are  omitted  j  but  they 
were  used  in  ascertaining  the  per  cent,  of  attendance. 
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Number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  schools  for  the 
term  ending  December,  1875  : 

No.  of  pupils 

Schools.  registered. 

High   326 

Hooker,   507 

Elm  Street  !   569 

Worthington  Street,  ■   497 

Oak  Street,   416 

Central  Street,   437 

Auburn  Street,   262 

Charles  Street,   325 

Emery  Street,  .'   167 

Bridge  Street,   157 

West  Union  Street,   238 

York  Street,   211 

School  Street,   102 

East  Union  Street,   327 

Buckingham  Street,   48 

Pine  Street,   43 

Indian  Orchard,   296 

Carlisle,   60 

Putt's  Bridge,   53 

Five  Mile  Pond,   15 

Sixteen  Acres,   22 

Wachogue,   16 

White  Street,   15 

Long  Hill,   38 

Court  Street,   86 

Brightwood,   63 


School  Committee  for  1876, 


At  Large.— A.  D.  MAYO,  . 
Ward  1.— JOHN  E.  TAYLOR, 
Ward  2. — WILLIAM  RICE, 
Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM, 
Ward  4.-^T.  M.  BROWN,  . 
Ward  5. — SAMUEL  W.  PORTER 
Ward  6. — J.  G.  CHASE, 
Ward  7. — JOHN  GILES,  . 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1876. 
December  81,  1876. 
December  31,  1876. 
December  31,  1877. 
December  31,  1877. 
December  31,  1877. 
December  31,  1878. 
December  31,  1878. 
December  31,  1878. 


CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND    SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


A.  P.  STONE. 


Office,  City  Hall ;  office  hours  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Standing  Committees. 


On  High  School* — Messrs.  Rice,  Taylor  and  Mayo. 
On  Text  Books  and  Examinations, — Messrs.  Taylor,  Rice 
and  Brown. 

On  Estimates  and  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Brown,  Chase 
and  Taylor. 

On  Teachers  and  Salaries. — Messrs.  Mayo,  Porter  and 
Giles. 

On  Repairs  and  Improvements. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Chase 
and  Porter. 

On  Schools  in  Ward  Eight. — Messrs.  Goodwin,  Bucking- 
ham and  Mayo. 

On  Penmanship  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  Porter,  Buck- 
ingham and  Brown. 

On  Music. — Messrs.  Chase,  Brown  and  Giles. 

On  Evening  Schools. — Messrs.  Buckingham,  Mayo  and 
Giles. 

On  District  Lines. — Messrs.  Rice,  Chase  and  Taylor. 


Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  the  first  Monday  in  each  month. 


Calendar. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  3,  1876 ;  ends  March  24, 
1876. 

Summer  Term  begins  April  10,  1876  ;  ends  June  30, 
1876. 

Fall  Term  begins  August  28,  1876 ;  ends  December  20, 
1876. 

VACATIONS. 

March  25  to  April  9,  1876. 
July  1  to  August  27,  1876. 
December  21  to  December  31,  1876. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday  ;  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  following ;  all 
National  and  State  Fast  Days. 


Location  of  the  School-Houses, 

WITH  THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS. 


High  School. — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788 
square  feet. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  North  Main 
street,  corner  of  Greenwood  street.  Area  of  lot,  33,411 
square  feet. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot, 
7,498  square  feet. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Ungraded  School. — At  Bright- 
wood,  northeast  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott 
avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

Bridge  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
lot,  7,190  square  feet. 

Court  Street  Ungraded  School.  —  Old  High  School-house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall, 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 
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West  Union  Primary  and  Training  School. — On  the  south 
side  of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets. 
Area  of  lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

School  Street  Primary  School. — Southeast  corner  of  School 
and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — On 
the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. — Southeast  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with  Wal- 
nut street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. — Southwest  corner  of  Union 
and  Oak  streets.  Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet.  Second 
Building. — Unoccupied,  on  the  north  side  of  Union  street, 
near  Oak  street.    Area  of  lot,  6,623  square  feet. 

New  East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of 
Union  street,  east  of  Hancock,  and  near  Hope  Chapel. 
Area  of  lot,  25,779  square  feet. 

Buckingham  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  east  side  of 
Buckingham  street,  near  State  street.  Building  not  owned 
by  the  City. 

Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School, — Corner  of 
Central  and  Spruce  streets.  Area  of  lot,  23,934  square 
feet. 

Pine  Street  Primary  School. — Corner  of  Pine  and  George 
streets,  near  Maple  street.  Area  of  lot,  15,251  square 
feet. 

Long  Hill,  Ungraded  School.— On  Long  Ilill  street,  Long 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street,  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square,.  Area  of 
lot,   

Wachoguc,  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  Bide  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham, 
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about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of 
lot,  8,275  square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres,  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road, 
with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  six  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  15,056 
square  feet. 

Carlisle,  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Bos- 
ton road,  near  Carlisle  brook,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond,  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Corner, 
on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  Square. 
Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Putt's  Bridge,  Ungraded  School. — Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from 
Indian  Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow 
road,  about  seven  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot, 
10,130  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard 
village.    Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Evening  School. — Old  school-house,  cor- 
ner of  Myrtle  and  Berkshire  streets.  Area  of  lot,  13,389 
square  feet. 

Truant  School. — At  the  City  Alms-house,  on  the  Boston 
road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square. 


T 
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A  table  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  school-houses, 
with  their  accommodations  and  condition  : 


SCHOOLS. 

Material. 

No.  of  stories. 

No.  of  School  Rooms. 

No.  of  Recitation  Rooms. 

No.  of  Assembly  Halls. 

No.  of  Seats. 

Condition. 

Auburn  street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

188 

Good. 

Bright  wood, 

Brick 

2  B* 

2 

1 

98 

New. 

Bridge  street, 

Wood 

2 

3 

1 

152 

Fair. 

Carlisle, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

54 

Good. 

Charles  street, 

Wood 

2 

5 

1 

245 

Old  and  bad. 

Court  street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

3 

231 

Good. 

Central  street, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

440 

Good. 

Emery  street, 

Brick 

2 

3 

1 

162 

Fair. 

Elm  street, 

Brick 

4  B 

13 

1 

1 

640 

Good. 

East  Union  street, 

Brick 

2  B 

4 

2 

203 

New. 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Good. 

Hooker, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

438 

Good. 

High  School, 

Brick 

3  B 

2 

17 

1 

324 

New. 

Indian  Orchard, 

Brick 

3  B 

5 

2 

1 

257 

Good. 

(old), 

Wood 

2 

2 

2 

110 

Old. 

Long  Hill, 

Brick 

1 

] 

35 

Old. 

Oak  street,  Gr., 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

445 

Good. 

Oak  street,  Pr., 

Brick 

2 

4 

1 

184 

Fair. 

Pine  street, 

Brick 

2 

2 

42 

Good. 

Putts'  Bridge, 

Brick 

1 

1 

42 

Old  and  bad. 

School  street, 

Wood 

1 

1 

1 

80 

Old  and  bad. 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Good. 

West  Union  street, 

Wood 

2 

4 

2 

220 

Recently  rebuilt. 

Wachogue, 

Wood 

1 

1 

44 

Good. 

White  street, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

40 

New. 

Worthington  st, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

474 

Good. 

York  street, 

Brick 

2 

3 

1 

183 

Old  and  bad. 

Buckingham  st., 

Brick 

1 

48 

Not  owned  by  city. 

*With  u  basement, 


besides  the 


stories  named. 


Expenditures,  School  Population  and  Enroll- 
ment, 

Fkom  the  Okganization  of  the  City  in  1852,  to  1875. 


From  1852  to  1856,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included  in  cur- 
rent expenses. 


Year. 

Current 
Expenses. 

Repairs. 

New 
Buildings. 

School 
Census. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Av.  No. 
belong'g. 

1852 

$6,558 

89 

2,188 

2,270 

1,549 

1853 

13.257 

31 

2,253 

2,273 

1,642 

1854 

15,049 

89 

2,449 

2,561 

1,621 

1855 

16,451 

22 

2,641 

2,409 

1,769 

1856 

17,501 

03 

2,606 

2,441 

1,815 

1857 

18,727 

67 

$3,205 

91 

$6,403 

47 

2,525 

2,459 

1,824 

1858 

18,494 

40 

3,144 

54 

671 

00 

2,675 

2,569 

1,862 

1859 

18.315 

77 

2,939 

88 

1,553 

16 

2,505 

2,546 

1,855 

18,765 

04 

3,532 

04 

2,472 

2,594 

l,9o4 

1861 

17,961 

30 

2,956 

24 

2,688 

2,752 

1,959 

1862 

19,358 

08 

2,601 

92 

3,090 

3,027 

2,133 

1863 

22,286 

56 

915 

05 

3,341 

3,808 

2,342 

1864 

29,941 

54 

5,662 

30 

10,645 

00 

3,709 

3.753 

2,298 

1865 

37,242 

93 

5,516 

10 

53,969 

78 

3,713 

3,822 

2,490 

1866 

48,542 

28 

5,728 

90 

59,062 

72 

3,846 

3,675 

3,187 

1867 

54,423 

56 

3,718 

32 

41,267 

84 

4,225 

3,760 

3,266 

1888 

66,544 

60 

7,529 

04 

62,270 

59 

4,141 

4,029 

3,304 

1869 

68,524 

83 

7,778 

57 

34,285 

49 

4,156 

4,617 

3,509 

1870 

73,636 

97 

4,027 

70 

12,444 

57 

4,232 

4,679 

3,822 

1871 

79,489 

26 

4,096 

28 

28,340 

00 

4,167 

4,901 

3,717 

1872 

92,286 

88 

5,086 

27 

71.202 

63 

4,331 

4,853 

3,674 

1873 

96,704 

92 

16,760 

88 

53,095 

82 

4,399 

5,238 

3,900 

1874 

110,185 

79 

16,545 

76 

65,303 

01 

4,712 

5,448 

4,071 

1875 

115,579 

94 

6,972 

95 

12,902 

18 

5,668 

5,743 

4,296 
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School  Committee  for  1876. 


At  Large.— A.  D.  MAYO,  .  .  December  31,  1876. 
Ward  1. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  .  December  31,  1876. 
Ward  2. — WILLIAM  EICE,  .  December  31,  1876. 
Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  December  31,  1877. 
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A.  P.  STONE. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

School  Committee. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield: — 

In  conformity  with  general  custom  and  legal  require- 
ments, the  School  Committee  of  Springfield  present 
their  Annual  Report  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools  in  the  City,  together  with  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year.  In  preparing  this  Re- 
port, the  details  have  been  mainly  gathered  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  your  Committee  and  information 
furnished  by  your  faithful  Superintendent.  While 
we  are  confident  in  the  assertion  that  the  schools,  as  a 
whole,  have  steadily  progressed,  maintaining  a  lauda- 
ble position  both  in  point  of  discipline  and  scholar- 
ship, yet  we  are  glad  to  know  you  will  not  be  con- 
tented to  receive  our  statements  without  personal  vis- 
itation and  investigation ;  as  a  system  so  broad  and 
far-reaching  in  its  influences  cannot  attain  to  ultimate 
success  without  the  cheerful  co-operation  and  intelli- 
gent criticism  of  the  people.  For  more  specific  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  prospects  and  demands  of  our 
schools,  we  are  happy  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
full  and  able  report  of  the  Superintendent,  whih  we 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  prominent  particulars. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  new  school-house  on  East  Union  street,  near 
Hope  Chapel,  was  first  occupied  in  January,  1876,  and 
has  been  found  admirably  arranged  to  meet  the  wants 
long  felt  in  that  community.  Notwithstanding  the 
liberal  amount  expended  on  school  buildings  during 
the  past  few  years,  yet  the  accommodations  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demand,  as  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  Charles  street  and  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  City  too  clearly  indicate.  One  school  in 
Charles  street,  with  accommodations  for  sixty  pupils, 
has  an  enrollment  of  eighty -five,  with  a  frequent  daily 
attendance  of  eighty-one.  Another  room  in  the  same 
building,  with  like  accommodations,  has  an  enrollment 
of  seventy  pupils.  The  crowded  condition  of  the 
schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the  City,  which  must 
necessarily  greatly  retard  their  advancement,  has  been 
so  clearly  shown  in  the  Committee's  reports  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  that  we  need  hot  reiterate  the  urgent 
appeals  already  so  well  understood. 

The  heating  apparatus  in  some  of  the  school  build- 
ings has  proven  to  be,  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  season, 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
pupils,  as  the  closing  of  some  of  the  schools  for  the 
day  testifies.  The  cheerful  liberality  which  the  citi- 
zens have  hitherto  manifested  in  supplying  such  ap- 
parent necessities  gives  assurance  that  to  call  attention 
to  the  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  speedy  rem- 
edy. 

THE  SCHOOLS  IN  GENERAL. 

Fewer  changes  of  teachers  than  usual  have  occurred 
in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  during  the  past  year. 
In  the  death  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Chapin  of  the  Long  Hill 
School,  an  earnest  and  faithful  teacher  for  many  years, 
the  schools  have  sustained  a  loss  which  cannot  easily 
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be  filled.  Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  business 
which  has  caused  the  removal  of  so  many  families 
"  from  the  City,  still  the  lower  grades  of  schools  are  as 
full  as  one  year  ago,  and  at  no  previous  time  has  there 
been  more  unanimity  of  interest  between  pupils  and 
teachers,  or  more  active  endeavor  to  secure  the  high- 
est results.  The  Evening  Schools,  which  are  now  fully 
attended,  manifest  an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  clearly  indicate  the  wisdom  of  providing  the 
means  of  instruction  for  a  class,  eager  for  knowledge, 
whose  occupation  or  age  debars  them  the  privileges  of 
the  day  schools.  The  instruction  given  in  drawing, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  music,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  A.  Whiting, 
are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Training  School,  by  reduction  of  teachers,  and  in 
furnishing  more  active1,  practical  work  for  the  train- 
ing class,  who  are  now  frequently  called  to  other 
schools  to  supply,  for  a  few  days,  vacancies  which 
often  occur.  This  school,  whose  merits  in  training 
teachers  for  our  primary  schools  have  been  so  ably  set 
forth  in  former  reports,  continues  to  justify  the  most 
ardent  expectations  in  regard  to  its  usefulness. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  resignation  of  the  Misses  Clark  and  Day,  and 
Messrs.  Holt  and  Richardson,  whose  faithful  labors  have 
left  many  sunny  and  grateful  memories  in  the  hearts  of 
both  pupils  and  patrons,  has  necessitated  some  changes 
in  the  High  School,  with  the  introduction  of  new  teach- 
ers. The  scientific  department,  which  was  organized 
and  went  into  successful  operation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Fall  term,  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
whose  superior  advantages  in  that  direction  eminently 
fit  him  for  the  position.  Thus  far  he  has  made  a  fair 
record,  and  his  earnest  self -possession  in  the  class-room, 
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indicating  complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  calls  for 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  his  pupils. 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  employed  as  classical  teacher, 
entered  on  his  duties  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fall 
term,  and  has  thus  far  met  our  high  expectations  in 
regard  to  his  qualifications  as  teacher  and  disciplina- 
rian. The  expediency  of  seating  the  young  ladies  in 
a  room  by  themselves,  where  they  could  have  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  an  able  lady  teacher,  has  long 
been  discussed,  and,  as  we  think,  very  judiciously  set- 
tled by  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Tobie, whose  long 
and  successful  experience  in  the  Westfield  Normal 
School  commended  her  to  our  favorable  consideration. 
Nor  have  the  results  thus  far  been  otherwise  than  highly 
satisfactory.  However  many  and  specious  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  there 
can  be  only  one  careful,  candid  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  bringing  young  ladies  directly  un- 
der the  watchful  care  and  discipline  of  an  accom- 
plished lady  teacher,  whose  softening,  refining  and  el- 
evating influence  over  the  impressible  mind  of  youth 
is  incalculable.  Such  influence  from  an  esthetic  or 
moral  point  of  view  is  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  es- 
teemed or  ignored.  The  demand  for  the  addition  of 
twenty -eight  new  seats  shows  an  increase  in  numbers 
over  former  years, — and  just  here  we  are  happy  to  add 
the  assertion  of  your  Superintendent,  that  the  stand- 
ard for  admission  has  never  been  higher,  or  its  require- 
ments more  rigidly  enforced.  Under  the  present  corps 
of  able  teachers,  your  Committee  believe  the  High 
School  has  never  afforded  greater  facilities  for  intel- 
lectual advancement,  or  been  a  greater  honor  and  bless- 
ing to  the  City. 

RETRENCHMENT. 

The  desire  and  necessity  for  retrenchment,  through- 
out all  departments  of  business  in  the  City,  have  re- 
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ceived  the  most  careful  investigation  by  members  of 
your  City  Government,  with  whom  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length ;  and, 
though  seeing  and  feeling  the  loud  call  for  retrench- 
ment, they  did  not  see  the  right  or  justice  of  reducing 
the  salaries  of  teachers  already  employed  for  the  year. 
Therefore  they  sought  other  and  more  direct  means  of 
retrenchment,  by  voting  to  discontinue  the  services  of 
the  supernumeraries  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  term,  of- 
fering the  teachers,  thus  thrown  out,  other  positions 
when  vacancies  should  occur.  The  Superintendent 
was  also  instructed  to  consolidate  schools,  as  far  as 
possible  without  impairing  their  usefulness;  thus  re- 
ducing the  expenses  some  thousands  of  dollars.  When 
the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  salaries,  for  the  year 
commencing  with  the  Fall  term,  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee, after  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  reduce 
the  salaries  by  grades,  rather  than  at  certain  per  cent 
through  all  grades.  By  these  arrangements  there  is  a 
saving  at  the  rate  of  814,319  per  annum,  or  16  per  cent. 
The  expenses  of  evening  and  draughting  schools  have 
been  reduced  8800,  or  35  per  cent ;  there  has  also  been 
a  saving  in  supplies  of  82300,  or  50  per  cent.  As  the 
above  facts  speak  for  themselves,  they  need  no  com- 
ment. 

True  economy  by  no  means  consists  in  cramping  the 
energies  of  skilled  labor,  which,  if  not  sufficiently  com- 
pensated or  appreciated  in  one  position,  easily  seeks 
another.  In  no  way  can  more  real  harm  be  wrought 
than  by  employing  superficial  teachers  in  our  public 
schools.  There  will  always  be  scores  and  hundreds  of 
both  sexes,  with  no  particular  tact  or  talent  for  doing 
anything  well,  who  are  ready  to  make  teaching  a  step- 
ping-stone to  more  desirable  situations,  and  who  are 
willing  to  offer  their  services  for  a  merely  nominal  com- 
pensation. But  no  community  can  afford  to  employ 
such  material.    In  every  department  of  successful 
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business  life,  we  see  high  mechanical  skill  demanding 
and  receiving  a  just  and  generous  equivalent,  which  is 
equally  due  to  a  profession  so  exhausting  to  both  phys- 
ical and  mental  powers  as  the  teacher's.  Believing 
that  teachers  comprehend  the  condition  of  our  body 
politic  and  the  necessity  of  general  retrenchment,  we 
trust  in  their  harmonious  acquiescence  in  any  just  de- 
mand for  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  forbear  to  commend  to  your 
careful  consideration  the  earnest  and  arduous  labors 
of  your  Superintendent,  who,  with  his  body  of  efficient 
co-laborers,  is  doing  a  work  in  the  City  which  demands 
the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  every  citizen. 

J.  GILES, 

For  the  Scliool  Committee. 

Springfield,  December  30,  1876. 
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To  tlie  School  Committee  of  Springfield  : 

GrENTLEMEN:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  your  Rules,  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the 
following  as  my  Fourth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  for  the  year  1876;  the 
samp  being  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 

My  Report  embraces  : 

I.  Statistics  of  the  schools,  with  brief  remarks  upon 
the  same. 

H.  Condition  of  the  schools,  and  their  work  during 
the  year. 

III.  Wants  of  the  schools. 

IV.  The  Public  School,  and  its  office. 

Tables  VI  and  VII,  of  the  Statistics,  cover  the  pe- 
riod of  the  City's  financial  year,  ending  December  10, 
1876.  Other  statistics,  in  the  Tables,  are  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

STATISTICS. 

I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  City,  State  census,  May,  1875,  .  31,053 
Number  of  children  in  the  City  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age,  May  1,  1876,   5,408 

Decrease  from  the  number  returned,  May  1,  1875,      .  200 
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II.  SCHOOLS. 

Groups  of  Schools,  8 

High  School,   1 

Grammar  Schools,   6 

Primary  Schools,  separate,  10 

Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  buildings,  .  .  3 — 13 
Ungraded,  or  Mixed  Schools,  11 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools,  .       .       .  81 

Special  Schools: 

Evening  Schools,  2 

Draughting  Schools,  2 —  4 

Whole  number  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools,  35 

III.   SCHOOL  -  HOUSES. 

For  High  School,   1 

Grammar  Schools,  including  3  Primary  Schools,  .  6 

Primary  Schools,   10 

Ungraded  Schools,   9 

Evening  Schools  only,   1 

Whole  number  of  school- houses  proper,     .  —  27 
Buildings  occupied  in  part: 

At  the  City  Alms  House,   1 

At  the  Children's  Home,  ....  1 —  2 

Whole  number  of  buildings  occupied,        .  29 

Number  of  school  rooms  proper,   97 

Number  of  recitation  rooms,   32 

Number  of  assembly  halls,   11 

Heating  apparatus : 

Buildings  heated  by  steam,       ....  <5 

Number  of  boilers  in  the  same,        .       .       .  L2 

Buildings  heated  by  hot  air  furnaces,      .      .  5 

Number  of  furnaces  in  t he  same,      ...  8 

Buildings  heated  by  stoves,       ....  15 

Number  of  stoves  in  the  same,         ...  28 
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IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School :  male  teachers,  3 ; 

female  teachers.  6,   9 

Number  of   teachers  in  Grammar  School  grades: 

male  teachers,  5 :  female  teachers,  46,  .  51 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  School  grades :  females,  59 
Number  of    teachers  in  Ungraded   Schools:  male 

teacher,  1 ;  female  teachers,  13.         ...  14 

Whole  number  of  regular  teachers,     .       .  133 

Special  teachers: 

Music — male,  1 

Drawing — female,  1 —  2 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Day  Schools:  male 

teachers,  10 ;  female  teachers,  125,    .       .       .  135 

Number  of  teachers    in    the    two   Free  Evening 

Schools,  (average,)     ......  8 

In  the  two  Draughting  Schools,     ....  3 


V.  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools, 


during  the  year :  Boys,  2,949 ;  Girls,  2,941,      .  5,890 

Gain  on  the  enrollment  for  1875,  ....  200 
Number  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age:  Boys,  8; 

Girls,  11,   19 

Increase  for  the  year,   1 

Number  of  pupils  over  15  years  of  age:  Boys,  234; 

Girls,  271,   505 

Increase  for  the  year,   67 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Day  Schools  between  5  and 

15  years  of  age:  Boys,  2,707;  Girls,  2,659,       .  5,366 

Increase  for  the  year,   132 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging:  Boys,  2,280; 

Girls,  2,201,   4,481 

Increase  for  the  year,      .       .       .       .       .       .  224 

Average  daily  attendance:  Boys,  2,136;  Girls,  2,047,  .  4,183 

Increase  for  the  year,      ......  230 
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Per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year:   Boys,  93.6; 

Girls,  93,   .  93.3 

Increase  for  the  year,  .7 

Number  of  pupils  in  Evening  Schools:  Males,  240; 

Females,  137,   377 

Number  of  pupils  in  Draughting  Schools.  .  .  .  122 
Whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  Day  and 

Evening,    .       .  6,389 


VI.    APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 
Regular  Appropriations: 

For  current  expenses,  ....  $108,000  00 
For  repairs  and  alterations,       .       .       .       4,000  00 


Total  regular  appropriations,     .       .  $112,000  00 

Special  Appropriation : 

For  rebuilding  Hooker  school-house,       .     $2,053  00 

Receipts : 

For  books,  collected  on  tax-bills,       .       .        $61  53 

For  sale  of  supplies,   24  05 

From  the  Town  of  Longmeadow,  for  pu- 
pils at  Long  Hill  School,     .       .       .       279  69 


VII.  EXPENDITURES. 
For  current  expenses : 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers,        .       .  $84,433  68 

"          Evening  School  teachers,  .       .  806  50 

"  Draughting  School  teachers,  .  792  50 
"          Truant  Officers,  School-House 

Agent,  Superintendent  and  Janitors,  .  10,924  65 

Fuel,   5,796  55 

Taking  school  census,   194  00 

Apparatus  and  chemicals,    ....  30  65 

Maps,  globes  and  charts,     .       .             .  28  24 

Advertising,   26  80 

Printing  and  blanks,   293  25 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$103,326  82 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $103,326  82 

Books  for  the  poor,   783  92 

Text-books  for  teachers,  paper  for  examina- 
tions, reference  books,  etc.,  .       .       .        290  98 
Town  of  Chicopee  for  schooling  children,  .        192  58 

Water,   1,007  00 

Gas,   395  28 

For  brooms,  crayons,  blackboard  erasers, 
dusters,  pails,  thermometers,  mats,  trees, 
repairing  clocks,  moving  and  tuning 
pianos,  postage,  freight,  cleaning  vaults, 
diplomas,  ink,  baskets,  soap,  and  sun- 
dries by  School-House  Agent,     .       .        953  38 


Total  current  expenses,       .       $106,949  96 
Deduct  receipts  for  books,  $85.58 ;  tuition,  $279.69  ; 
supplies  on  hand  and  paid  for  this  year, 
$49.10— total,  414  37 


Net  current  expenses,   .       .       $106,535  59 

Repairs,  by  School-House  Agent,  ....    $3,167  60 
Extra  expenditure  for  rebuilding  Hooker  school- 
house,    2,053  88 

THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

By  the  school  census,  carefully  taken,  May  1,  1876, 
there  were  returned  to  this  office  the  names  and  ages 
of  5,408  persons  between  5  and  15  years.  This  num- 
ber is  less  by  260  than  the  number  returned,  one  year 
before — a  slight  decrease  not  unexpected ;  for,  during 
the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  a  consider- 
able number  of  children  in  the  schools  were  known  to 
have  withdrawn  on  account  of  their  removal  to  other 
places ;  and  there  were  also  evidences  of  some  dimi- 
nution of  population  in  certain  parts  of  the  City,  occa- 
sioned, most  probably,  by  business  depression.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  diminution 
was  only  temporary,  and  that  since  that  time  the  cur- 
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rent  of  change  lias  been  toward  the  City,  rather  than 
from  it ;  for,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term  in  Sep- 
tember, an  unusually  large  number  of  permits  to  en- 
ter the  schools  was  given  to  the  children  of  new  resi- 
dents of  the  City,  and  many  such  permits  have  also 
been  given  during  all  the  Autumn  months.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  number  of  children 
in  the  City  at  this  time  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  it 
was  when  the  census  was  taken  in  May  last. 

The  distribution  of  the  school  population  of  the 
City,  by  School  Groups,  is  as  follows : 


Armory  Hill  Group.   904 

Brightwood,   77 

Central  Street  Group,   484 

Elm  Street  Group,   1,376 

Indian  Orchard  Group,   450 

North  Main  Street  Group,   1,258 

Worthington  Street  Group,                             7  587 

Ungraded  Schools,   272 


Total,  5,408 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day 
schools,  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876,  was  5890, 
showing  an  increase  of  200,  (3i  per  cent,)  on  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  previous  year ;  and  the  number  receiving  in- 
struction in  all  the  schools,  day  and  evening,  was  6389, 
or  117  more  than  the  number  in  1875.  There  was  also 
an  increase  of  224,  (5i  per  cent,)  in  the  average  num- 
ber belonging;  and  of  230,  (5.8  per  cent,)  in  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  attendance  at  t  he  schools 
is  the  changeableness  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population.  While  (he  total  enrollment  in  the  day 
schools,  as  given  above,  w;is  5890,  the  total  registra- 
tion in  (lie  same  schools  was  7289,  showing  an  e.\<'ess 
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of  registration  of  1399,  or  about  24  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  enrolled.  As  this  excess  does  not  in- 
clude the  transfers  from  one  school  to  another,  at  the 
annual  promotions  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
June,  it  follows  that  a  large  number  of  pupils  have,  on 
account  of  change  of  residences,  been  registered  in  two 
or  more  schools'.  This  irregularity  occasions  incon- 
venience and  embarrassment  to  the  schools.  Most  of 
the  school-houses  in  the  central  part  of  the  City  are 
full,  and  some  of  them  crowded  to  excess ;  and,  when 
a  dozen  or  more  pupils  change  their  residence  from 
one  school  district  to  another,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  accommodation  for  them  in  the  district  to  which 
they  remove,  without  seriously  incommoding  the  whole 
school.  Hence  the  school  accommodations  of  any 
place  should  be  greater  than  the  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing at  any  given  time — a  fact  not  always  recog- 
nized by  those  who  build  and  furnish  school-houses. 
The  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year,  93.3,  is  larger 
by  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  (.7)  than  that  for  1875. 
The  best  attendance,  95.5  per  cent,  was  obtained  by 
the  Auburn  street  School,  and  the  lowest,  83.3  per  cent, 
belongs  to  the  Ungraded  School  on  White  street.  The 
number  of  absences  and  tardinesses  seems,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, quite  large ;  but,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  sickness,  stormy  weather,  the  want  of  suitable 
clothing,  the  distance  which  many  are  obliged  to  go  to 
school,  and  the  necessity  of  laboring  for  a  livelihood, 
our  attendance  must  be  considered  very  creditable. 

Truancy  is  an  evil  of  some  prevalence  in  our  schools, 
and  one  difficult  of  correction.  While  the  number  of 
pupils  i<  not  Large  who  will  voluntarily  leave  school, 
on  account  of  distaste  for  study  and  impatience  of  re- 
straint and  discipline,  there  are  many  who  readily  ac- 
quire tlx-  habit  of  yielding  to  an  outside  temptation  to 
do  so.  at  the  invitation  and  under  the  leadership  of 
that  large  throng  of  vagabonds  in  the  street  who  be- 
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long  to  no  school,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
truant  law,  and  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  idle- 
ness and  crime.  Much  of  our  truancy  is  caused  by 
this  class,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  regret  that 
oar  legislators  do  not  provide  a  way  to  check  their 
lawlessness,  and  put  an  end  to  their  vicious  influence 
over  the  large  number  of  boys  who  are  yearly  led  on 
by  them  to  street  dissipation  and  ruin.  Why  should 
the  pupil  cease  to  be  amenable  to  the  truant  law  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  if  his  further  attendance  at  school  is 
desired  by  his  parent  or  legal  guardian  ?  But  even  the 
most  stringent  law  for  such  a  purpose  would  fall  far 
short  of  its  object,  unless  there  is  established  in  the 
homes  of  such  children  some  measure  of  wholesome 
discipline  and  moral  restraint.  The  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory education  can  certainly  find  some  very  strong 
arguments  for  that  policy,  in  the  condition  of  this  class 
of  our  population. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  schools  have  been 
$106,949.96,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  alterations, 
under  the  direction  of  the  School-House  Agent,  is 
$3,167;  giving  a  total  of  $110,117,  against  $122,760  for 
the  same  purposes  in  1875,  and  showing  a  reduction  of 
$12,643.43,  or  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  for  1875,  for  new  buildings,  etc., 
were  $32,084;  for  the  present  year,  for  the  completion 
of  the  Hooker  school-house,  $2,053.88. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS,  AND  THEIR 
WORK  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  good,  and  I 
know  of  do  particular  in  which  their  work  during  the 
year  has  not  been  equal  bo  thai  of  any  preceding  year 
since  my  acquaintance  with  them,  and.  in  some  re* 
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spects,  it  has  been  very  much  better.  The  portions  of 
work  assigned  by  the  course  of  study  to  the  several 
grades  and  classes  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  fully 
and  faithfully  performed.  In  some  cases,  however, 
this  has  been  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
occasioned  either  by  unusually  irregular  attendance, 
or  by  embarrassments  in  the  classification  of  the  school, 
on  account  of  frequent  promotions  from  the  lower 
grades,  made  necessary  by  the  crowded  condition  of 
those  grades. 

In  respect  to  numbers  in  actual  attendance  upon 
the  schools  at  this  time,  there  is  no  diminution  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year,  the 
present  registration  being  65  in  excess  of  that  term, 
and  the  average  number  belonging,  122  more. 

The  High  School  has  an  increased  enrollment,  reach- 
ing now  345.  Within  three  years,  this  school  has  in- 
creased in  numbers  73  per  cent,  and,  in  the  average 
number  belonging,  87  per  cent ;  but  the  increase  in  the 
expense  of  the  school,  one  additional  teacher  only,  has 
been  but  9  per  cent. 

In  the  draughting  schools  the  number  is  not  quite 
as  large  as  last  year;  for  the  evening  schools  the  en- 
rollment is  somewhat  greater,  and  the  attendance  is 
more  regular  than  formerly.  These  schools  are  all  do- 
ing a  very  satisfactory  work.  An  occasional  visit  of 
an  hour  to  the  evening  schools,  by  our  people,  would 
surely  convince  them  of  the  great  utility  of  furnish- 
ing an  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  school  education,  to  those  persons  who,  after 
toiling  during  the  day,  apply  themselves  to  their  stud- 
ies with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  truly  commendable. 

Since  a  change  was  made  in  the  text-book  in  spell- 
ing, a  year  and  a  half  ago,  improvement  has  been  made 
in  that  branch  of  study.  During  the  examinations  of 
the  Spring  term,  a  careful  test,  uniform  in  correspond- 
ing grades,  was  made,  which,  in  my  judgment,  fully 
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justifies  the  wisdom  of  that  change.  The  time  of  the 
pupils  in  this  study  is  now  occupied  very  largely  upon 
that  class  of  words  which  they  will  have  occasion  to 
use  most  frequently  in  the  business  of  life,  instead  of 
those  uncommon  and  difficult  words,  of  which  the  for- 
mer text-book  contained  too  many.  Prominence  is 
given  to  written  spelling ;  and,  in  the  upper  grades,  to 
the  writing  of  sentences  and  combinations  of  words 
which  illustrate  and  enforce  their  meaning  and  use. 
But  this  exercise  should  not  entirely  supplant  the 
practice  of  oral  spelling ;  for  the  careful,  distinct  and 
audible  utterance  of  a  word,  as  a  whole,  and  by  sylla- 
ble and  letter,  is  a  most  valuable  exercise  for  the  vocal 
organs,  and  aids  the  learner  in  associating  the  orthog- 
raphy of  a  word  with  its  sound. 

The  special  teachers  in  music  and  drawing  have  con- 
ducted their  departments  with  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  progress  made  in  these  branches,  year  by 
year,  fully  justifies  their  adoption  as  a  part  of  school 
work.  During  the  past  term  the  drawing  teacher  has 
supervised  and  directed  the  work  in  the  first  six  grades; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term  her  visits  will  in- 
clude all  the  grades  in  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  recommend  that,  in 
the  promotion  of  the  classes  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  grading  as  close 
as  the  proficiency  and  the  circumstances  of  the  pupils 
would  allow;  that  individual  promotions  should  be 
made  during  the  year  whenever  they  seemed  desirable, 
or  necessary  in  justice  to  the  parties  concerned;  and 
that,  early  in  the  Spring  term,  there  should  be  a  careful 
inspection  and  revision  of  the  primary  and  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  These  suggestions  have  been 
well  seconded  by  the  principals  and  teachers,  and  the 
results  have  fully  met  my  anticipations.  More  pupils 
have  been  advanced  in  the  course  oi  t  he  year  from  i  he 
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lower  to  the  upper  grades,  and  from  the  grammar 
schools  to  the  High  School,  and  generally  with  better 
preparation.  By  individual  promotions,  pupils  in  ad- 
vance of  their  grades  have  been  permitted  to  do  more 
work :  indifferent  and  indolent  pupils  have  learned 
that  their  promotion  depends  upon  their  own  exertions 
and  proficiency,  and  is  not  determined  solely  by  the 
calendar ;  the  grades  have  been  kept  more  nearly  even, 
and  the  teachers  have  been  able  to  accomplish  more 
and  better  work.  I  am  happy  to  speak  of  these  facts, 
both  as  a  gratifying  feature  in  the  year' s  work  of  the 
schools,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  confirms  me  in  my 
belief  uttered  two  years  since,  that  such  a  course,  by 
its  very  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  actual 
condition  of  a  school,  is  a  most  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  vexed  question  of  promotions ;  a  question  much 
discussed  in  educational  journals  and  school  reports, 
and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  some  theories  and  ex- 
periments for  which  very  little  success  can  as  yet  be 
claimed. 

Another  feature  of  school  work  deserving  notice,  on 
account  of  its  beneficial  effects,  is  the  frequent  written 
examinations,  monthly  or  otherwise,  held  in  all  the 
grades  where  the  pupils  are  capable  of  them.  This 
exercise  gives  them  power  to  apply  and  use  the  knowl- 
edge of  principles  and  processes  acquired  in  class 
work,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Such  test  examinations,  if  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  pupil's  capacity  and  kept  within  proper  limits 
in  respect  to  length  and  frequency,  are  a  very  valua- 
ble exercise,  and  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  the  learner's 
ability  and  available  knowledge.  They  impose  con- 
siderable hard  work,  and  not  a  little  drudgery,  upon 
the  teacher;  but  I  think  the  teachers  themselves  gen- 
erally appreciate  the  importance  of  the  exercise,  and 
are  willing  to  perform  the  extra  work  for  the  sake  of 
its  advantage  to  those  under  their  charge. 
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The  discipline  during  the  year  has  been  kept  well 
up  to  the  standard  for  which  our  schools  have  been  so 
favorably  known  in  the  past.  Good  order  has  gener- 
ally prevailed,  differing  in  degree,  of  course,  in  differ- 
ent rooms ;  and  scarcely  any  difficulties  have  occurred 
to  bring  parents  and  teachers  into  collision,  or  un- 
friendly relation.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak 
in  praise  of  the  spirit  which,  for  the  most  part, 
prevails  in  the  schools, — the  good  understanding  ex- 
isting between  teacher  and  pupils.  To  my  own  con- 
victions upon  this  subject,  as  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vation and  inspection,  there  is  frequently  added  the 
testimony  of  visitors  from  abroad,  who  notice  and 
highly  commend  this  characteristic  of  our  schools. 
This  is  evidence  of  real  progress,  and  of  substantial 
merit  in  school  management ;  for  such  a  state  of  feel- 
ing lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  success  in  disci- 
pline and  instruction.  Where  there  is  a  want  of  sympa- 
thy between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  there  exists  a  feeling 
of  distrust  and  antagonism  instead,  very  little  profit 
will  accrue  to  the  school,  either  in  a  healthy  molding 
of  character  or  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But 
the  teacher  who  succeeds  in  securing  and  maintaining 
the  happy  spirit  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  has 
one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  for  success  in  the 
school-room.  I  most  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
teachers,  many  of  whom  appreciate  it,  strive  for  and 
secure  it. 

WANTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  some  hindrances  to  the  best  success  of 
the  schools,  and  some  wants,  the  supplying  of  which 
would  be  greatly  for  their  advantage. 

Presuming  that  the report  of  your  Board  will  speak 
particularly  of  the  want  of  more  accommodations,] 
will  only  say  that  considerable  inconvenience  1ms  been 
experienced,  during  the  year,  on  thai  account,  in  the 
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Charles  street  School,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
City.  Justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  pnpils  in  the  for- 
mer school  in  their  present  crowded  condition. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  prompt  and  suc- 
cessful starting  of  the  schools,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  year  in  September,  is  the  want  of 
text-books  on  the  part  of  very  many  pupils.  That  be- 
ing the  term  when  the  annual  promotions  from  one 
class  or  grade  to  another  take  place,  the  demand  for 
new  books  is  quite  large.  The  same  difficulty  also  ex- 
ists, although  to  a  less  extent,  in  April,  when  many 
children  enter  the  schools  for  the  first  time.  Some  are 
wholly  unable  to  obtain  their  books ;  others  have  not 
the  means  at  hand  when  needed,  and  not  a  few  indo- 
lent pupils  are  found  who  are  glad  of  either  of  the 
above  reasons,  or  any  other,  as  an  excuse  for  not  hav- 
ing their  books  ;  counting  every  day  a  red-letter  day, 
when  they  are  not  obliged  to  have  and  use  them.  Few 
people,  not  conversant  with  the  inside  workings  of  the 
schools,  have  any  idea  of  the  embarrassment  occa- 
sioned by  this  state  of  things.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  actual  hindrance,  thus  caused  in  our  schools  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  is  equal  to  the  loss  that  would  be  ex- 
perienced if  all  the  schools  in  the  City  were  suspended 
for  two  entire  weeks.  For  this  very  serious  inconven- 
ience, there  is  one  remedy,  which,  when  fairly  tried,  is 
effectual  and  satisfactory, — and  that  is,  free  books. 
Of  course,  the  present  time,  with  its  business  depres- 
sion, is  not  a  favorable  one  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  this  x^olicy  ;  and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  now  with  that 
immediate  purpose ;  but  rather  to  show  its  adaptation 
to  remove  the  obstacle  whose  existence  we  deplore,  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  subject  of  much  interest 
to  the  community,  and  one  now  receiving  very  favora- 
ble notice,  and  is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  receive  wide 
consideration  and  discussion.  The  plan  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  several  years  in  some  of  the 
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largest  cities  in  the  country,  and  also  in  two  or  three 
cities  and  several  towns  in  New  England ;  and  has  re- 
ceived general  approval  at  the  hands  of  intelligent 
friends  of  the  schools.  The  school  reports  of  those 
places  mention  the  following  among  the  many  advan- 
tages of  the  plan : 

1.  Books  are  ready  at  the  proper  time,  classes  can 
begin  work  at  once,  and  no  day  is  lost. 

2.  No  odious  distinctions  are  made  in  the  schools, 
as  when  public  books  are  furnished  to  the  needy  alone ; 
but,  all  being  supplied  alike,  no  scholar's  self-respect 
or  feelings  can  be  wounded. 

3.  Books  are  more  carefully  kept  than  when  owned 
by  the  children ;  as  school  officers,  teachers,  parents 
and  children  are  all  interested  in  their  preservation. 

4.  There  is  less  embarrassment  in  promoting  pupils 
from  grade  to  grade,  when  the  want  of  books  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  it. 

5.  School-time  is  increased,  pupils  enter  more 
promptly,  and  remain  longer,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  where  the  expense  of  costly  text-books  often 
compels  premature  withdrawal  from  school. 

6.  There  is  great  saving  in  the  expense  of  books. 
Their  first  cost  to  the  City  is  nearly  40  per  cent  less 
than  ordinary  retail  prices  to  individuals ;  and,  after 
the  purchase  of  a  first  supply,  the  annual  expenditure 
is  very  small,  inasmuch  as  the  books  are  used  by  suc- 
cessive classes  until  worn  out,  instead  of  being  thrown 
aside  at  every  promotion  or  removal,  as  is  the  case 
when  owned  by  the  children.  It  is  thought  by  those 
who  have  made  trial  of  this  plan,  that,  for  a  series  of 
years  together,  school-books  cost  the  City  not  more 
than  one-fourth  their  expense  to  citizens. 

There  is  need  of  more  attention  to  the  health  and 
physical  comforl  of  pupils.  1  speak  of  physical  com- 
fort, because  no  child  can  apply  his  mind  to  continu- 
ous or  successful  study  without  it, — a  fact  which 
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many  people,  including  some  teachers,  are  slow  to 
realize  and  act  upon.  For  any  shortcomings  in  this 
respect,  several  parties  must  be  held  variously  respon- 
sible. When  the  heating  apparatus  of  a  school  is 
entirely  inadequate;  when  the  seats  and  desks  are 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pupils,  be- 
ing either  so  much  too  large  or  too  small  as  to  cause 
actual  pain  to  their  occupants  ;  when  the  windows  are 
so  loose  that  currents  of  cold  air  blow  directly  upon 
the  heads  and  necks  of  children,  and  when  such  air 
enters  freely  through  open  joints  in  the  floor;  when 
the  mud  and  water  in  the  school-yards  are  so  deep 
that  pupils  cannot  go  out  for  play  and  recreation 
without  wetting  their  feet;  then  those  who  build  and 
have  the  care  of  school-houses  must  bear  the  blame, 
especially  after  their  attention  has  been  called  to  such 
defects.  A  cold  school-room,  however,  is  not  always 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  inefficiency  of  its  furnace  or  stove, 
but  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  negligence  of  jan- 
itors, who  fail  to  give  early  attention  to  their  fires,  in 
the  morning,  before  opening  the  rooms.  This  occurs 
in  the  smaller  houses  oftener  than  in  the  larger  build- 
ings. Teachers  differ  much  in  their  sensibility  to  heat 
and  cold,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  purity  and  impu- 
rity of  the  air  of  the  school-room.  Some  give  careful 
attention  to  these  subjects,  and  use  good  judgment 
in  the  care  of  their  schools;  others  seem  indifferent 
to  such  considerations,  and  through  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  compel  pupils  to  study  in  a  room  unduly 
heated,  or  in  an  atmosphere  whose  foulness  meets  you 
at  the  very  door,  even  before  crossing  the  threshold. 
The  obliviousness  of  such  teachers  to  the  condition  of 
their  rooms  seems  almost  unaccountable.  No  person 
can  be  a  reliable  judge  of  temperature,  under  all  the 
varying  degrees  of  health  and  moods  of  mind.  The 
only  safe  guide  is  a  thermometer,  and  a  thermometer 
is  furnished  for  every  school  in  the  City. 
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I  sympathize  fully  with  the  teachers  in  those  build- 
ings where  there  are  no  special  arrangements  for  ven- 
tilation ;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  even  in  their  cases, 
there  is  any  excuse  for  the  bad  air  sometimes  found  in 
their  school-rooms.  It  is  not  a  question  of  necessity, 
but  only  one  of  inconvenience.  The  air  can  be  pure 
at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  it  can  be  changed  at  the 
recess,  by  opening  the  windows  and  doors  when  the 
children  are  in  the  yard ;  and  the  accumulation  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  bad  air,  in  school-time,  can  be 
prevented  by  lowering  the  upper  half  of  the  windows 
sufficiently  for  that  purpose,  yet  not  enough  to  admit 
currents  of  air  that  will  be  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
room.  The  seeming  dullness  of  pupils,  which  is  often 
ascribed  by  teachers  to  their  stolidity,  and  by  parents 
to  their  weariness  by  reason  of  much  study,  is  not  un- 
frequently  occasioned  by  the  deadening  influence  of 
bad  air.  The  proper  posture  of  pupils  in  the  school- 
room requires  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
teachers ;  by  negligence  in  this  respect,  many  bodily 
deformities  are  caused  or  aggravated,  and  a  healthy 
and  symmetrical  development  of  the  frame  is  pre- 
vented. 

During  the  past  two  years,  several  papers  of  great 
merit,  upon  school  hygiene,  have  been  published,  with 
which  teachers  ought  to  be  familiar.  They  are  not 
theories  merely,  but  contain  facts,  and  deductions 
from  carefully  conducted  observations  and  experi- 
ments, which  entitle  them  to  great  weight.  They  rec- 
ognize fully  the  evils  which  our  social  life  entails  upon 
children,  and,  while  giving  full  credit  to  the  doctrine 
that  well-regulated  study,  in  proper  measure,  is  not 
injurious  to  health,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  no  small 
amount  of  the  irritability  and  nervous  degeneracy  of 
our  youth  is  traceable  to  improper  management  in  the 
school -room. 

As  somewhat  germane  to  this  subjeot,  I  would  Bug- 
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gest  a  slight  modification  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
conducting  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High 
School.  As  conducted  now,  they  subject  the  pupils  to 
considerable  excitement  and  a  pretty  severe  strain  upon 
the  nervous  system.  The  examination  occurs  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  pupils  are  much  worn  by 
long  continued  study  and  reviewing ;  and  it  occupies 
two  days  of  close  application  and  incessant  writing. 
The  task  is  a  severe  one,  and  not  unlikely  produces 
injurious  effects  in  some  cases.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  pupils  cannot  be  examined  in  a  part  of  their  stud- 
ies in  their  own  schools,  no  great  amount  of  work  be- 
ing required  on  the  same  day ;  thereby  making  the  as- 
sembling of  all  the  applicants  necessary  but  once,  and 
then  for  a  single  session  only. 

In  all  cities  and  large  towns  there  is  a  class  of  young 
children  who,  it  is  generally  thought,  are  unfavorably 
effected  by  a  long  vacation  in  the  Summer  months. 
Unable  to  go  into  the  country  for  rest  and  recreation, 
generally  poorly  cared  for  at  home,  they  are  improp- 
erly exposed  to  Summer  heats  and  the  vicious  in- 
fluences of  the  street  and  their  own  surroundings. 
For  such  children,  some  cities  have  provided  vacation 
schools,  so-called.  They  usually  commence  about  two 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  regular  schools,  and  con- 
tinue until  within  one  or  two  weeks  of  the  Fall  term, 
having  one  session  per  day,  and  are  generally  taught 
by  substitute  teachers,  or  those  not  teaching  at  other 
sessions  of  the  year,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
a  moderate  salary.  The  instruction  is  less  formal,  and 
less  confined  to  books,  than  at  other  times.  Such 
schools  not  only  give  occupation  to  this  class  of  child- 
ren, thereby  protecting  them  from  the  unfavorable  in- 
fluences of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  they  are  also  a 
positive  help  to  them  in  their  studies;  enabling  them 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their  work,  and  to  enter 
school  in  Autumn,  without  that  demoralization  charac- 
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teristic  of  this  class,  and  which  often  requires  several 
weeks  to  counteract  and  overcome.  I  have  watched 
the  experiment  of  these  schools  in  several  places,  and 
am  assured  of  their  success  and  usefulness ;  and  I  re- 
spectfully commend  the  plan  for  your  consideration, 
whenever,  in  your  judgment,  business  prosperity  and 
the  City  finances  warrant  the  very  small  expenditure 
necessary  for  their  trial. 

A  few  slight  changes  may,  I  think,  be  made  in  the 
course  of  study,  which  will  result  in  a  saving  of  time 
and  labor  to  the  pupils  and  teachers.  They  relate 
more  particularly  to  an  elimination  of  some  of  the 
useless  work  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  may  be 
accomplished  without  any  disturbance  of  the  work  in 
the  schools,  and  with  no  additional  expense. 

We  need  more  enthusiasm  in  the  schools ;  not  blus- 
ter, but  a  glowing  interest,  and  a  soul-inspiring  influ- 
ence that  shall  give  an  animating  tone  to  all  the  work 
of  the  school.  This  must  begin  with  the  teachers,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  the  interest  of  pupils  be  enlisted 
and  employed.  Indifferent  teachers  must  expect,  and 
surely  will  have,  indifferent  and  lifeless  pupils.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  dawdling  in  schools  that  induces 
habits  of  idleness  and  dullness  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  school  work,  and  results  in  a  great  loss  of  time, 
opportunity  and  progress.  Oftentimes  teachers  are 
almost  wholly  unaware  of  this  state  of  things,  for  the 
very  business  of  teaching  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
exhaustion  of  nervous  energy,  and  a  morbid  state  of 
the  system  that  lowers  its  tone  and  deadens  its  healthy 
sensibilities.  Hence,  they  must  constantly  aim  to  pre- 
serve, on  their  own  part,  good  health  and  a  proper 
equilibrium  of  feeling.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  a  teacher  s  elm  meter.  It  enlists 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  pupils,  convinces  them  of 
their  ability  to  accomplish  a  good  work,  and  makes 
them  willing  to  put  forth  efforts  to  do  their  best.  Let 
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teachers  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  children  are  in- 
terested in,  they  do  with  a  relish  and  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  OFFICE. 

We  generally  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work,  with  a  zeal  and  wisdom  corresponding  to  onr 
conception  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  that 
work.  As  educators,  then,  we  may  appropriately 
ask,  What  is  the  public  school  ?  and  what  is  its  legiti- 
mate function  \ 

The  public  school,  as  founded  by  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England,  had  its  origin  in  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  only  sure  foundations  of  a  free  state  are 
intelligence  and  virtue ;  and  that  its  greatest  enemies 
are  ignorance,  prejudice  and  vice.  Our  ancestors  be- 
lieved in  the  democratic  idea,  that  man  is  not  made  for 
the  state,  but  the  state  for  man,  and  for  his  protection 
in  his  rights  and  liberties.  Thus  recognizing  educa- 
tion as  a  conservative  power  in  the  state,  they  also  be- 
lieved that  it  must  be  universal  and  free ;  that  children 
are  the  wards  of  the  state,  and  have  a  right  to  be  edu- 
cated; that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to 
develop  and  direct,  not  only  its  material  resources,  but 
the  capabilities  and  energies  of  its  people.  In  fact, 
our  forefathers  gave  tangible  expression  to  the  senti- 
ment since  uttered  by  Carlyle,  that  "The  test  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  educate  men."  Two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  legislation,  both  by  its  positive  enactments, 
and  by  inferential  interpretation,  as  expressed  by  the 
highest  judicial  authority,  amply  confirm  this  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  state.  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  proper  office,  then,  what  must  be  the  aims 
of  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the  child? 

1.  It  must  recognize  the  higher  nature  of  the  child, 
and  strive  to  lift  him  above  mere  animal  existence ;  to 
enlighten  his  understanding ;  and  to  see  that  his  moral 
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nature  is  cultured  and  chastened  that  he  may  be  kept 
from  the  despotism  of  passion  and  vice,  to  be  made  fit 
for  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  an  intelligent  being. 

2.  Such  a  knowledge  of  the  human  system,  of  its 
laws  and  functions,  and  of  hygiene,  as  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  bodily  vigor. 

3.  The  child  should  be  taught  the  proper  use  and 
control  of  his  organs  of  speech ;  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage sufficient  for  the  expression  of  thought,  and  for 
the  business  and  social  intercourse  of  life;  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics  and  their  application ;  and  such 
a  training  of  the  hand  as  is  necessary  and  useful  in  pen- 
manship, and  in  practical  drawing  as  related  to  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  if  not  the 
highest  aim  of  school  work,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  that  work.  The  mind  thrives  upon 
such  knowledge,  as  does  the  body  upon  its  appro- 
priate nutriment.  While  making  such  attainments, 
the  learner  tests  his  knowledge  and  powers ;  theories 
have  their  application,  and  the  well-instructed  pupil 
becomes  the  intelligent  business  man  and  member  of 
society. 

5.  The  character  of  the  individual  determines  the 
character  of  society  and  the  state.  Schools  must 
therefore  aim  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  by  appropriate 
studies  and  training,  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
faculties  and  of  character.  There  are  certain  great 
principles  whose  importance  is  so  generally,  and,  I  may 
say,  universally,  recognized,  that  those  principles  be- 
come legitimate  subjects  for  instruction  in  the  public 
school.  They  relate  to  truthfulness  and  integrity ;  fil- 
ial affection  and  patriotism ;  obedience  to  law,  and  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  for  the  customs  of 
society;  gratitude  for  benefits  received;  habits  of  at- 
tention and  self-control,  of  industry  and  frugality ;  an 
interest  in  t  he  public  welfare  ;  a  disapproval  of  what- 
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ever  is  wrong  and  unworthy,  and  an  approval  of  all 
that  is  true  and  noble. 

In  thus  outlining  the  scope  of  school  work,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  education  is  carried  on  wholly 
in  the  school,  nor  completed  there.  There  are  many 
other  agencies  and  influences  with  which  the  teacher 
and  school  authorities  have  no  direct  connection. 

The  details  for  accomplishing  the  objects  above  enu- 
merated must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  those  upon 
whom  devolves  the  immediate  control  of  the  schools. 
Remembering  that  the  schools  are  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people ;  and  also  that  the  higher  grades  have 
an  elevating  influence  upon  those  below,  we  may  safely 
strive  to  secure  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

In  closing  this,  my  fourth  annual  report,  I  beg  leave 
to  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  teach- 
ers for  their  co-operation ;  to  the  public  for  many  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  the  schools ;  and  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  School  Committee,  for  your  sympathy 
and  support  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  30,  1876. 


Table  of  Enrollment  and  Attendance, 

FoPw  the  School  Yeak  ending  June  30,  1876. 


Auburn  Street,  .  . 
Bright  wood,  .  .  . 
Bridge  Street,  .  .  . 
Buckingham  Street,  . 

Carlisle,  

Charles  Street, .  .  . 
Court  Street,  .  .  . 
Central  Street,  .  .  . 
Emery  Street,  .  .  . 
Elm  Street,  .... 
East  Union  Street,  . 
Five  Mile  Pond,  .  . 
Half  Time,  .... 

Hooker,  

High  School,  .  .  . 
Indian  Orchard,  .  . 
Long  Hill,  .... 
Oak  Street  Grammar, 
Oak  Street  Primary, 
Pine  Street,  .... 
Putts  Bridge,  .  .  . 
School  Street,  .  .  . 
Sixteen  Acres,  .  .  . 
West  Union  Street,  . 
Wachogue,  .... 
White  Street,  .  .  . 
Worth  ington  Street, . 
York  Street,     .    .  . 

Evening,  

Draughting,  .  .  . 
Truant,  
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31. 
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95 
8  91 
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3  95 

8  84! 
3  92 

2  94 
5  94 

90 
85 

3  86 

9  95 
93 
89 

4  90 
93, 

4  92.5 
88.8 
85 
93 
91 


3SS. 
87, 
83 , 
94, 
5  92 


4.5 
8.5 
7.9 
6.5 
9.5 
5 

5.8 
7.6 
5.9 

6 

9.5 
15 
8  13.2 
4.8 
6.6 
310.7 
9.3 
6.9 
7.5 
11.2 
15 
6.2 
8.3 
11.1 
12.4 
16.7 
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Table  of  Enrollment  and  Attendance, 

For  the  Fall  Term  ending  December  20,  1876. 


No.  Registered. 

Average  No.  Belonging. 

Av.  Daily  Attendance. 

Per  cent  of  Attendance 

Per  cent  of  Absence. 

Absences  by  Teachers. 

Tardinesses  by  T'chers. 

Auburn  otreet,  

252 

213. 

9 

202. 

9 

94.8 

5.2 

22 

7 

Bright  wood,  

64 

57. 

3 

54. 

9 

92 

8 

6 

Bridge  Street,  

1  79 

145. 

3 

135. 

8 

93 

*v 
i 

2 

Duokingnam  otreei,  . 

32 

27 

26. 

1 

96 

4 

1 

Carlisle,  

55 

46 

41 

89 

11 

3 

Charles  Street,  

323 

270. 

1 

259. 

9 

95.8 

4.2 

7 

3 

bourt  otreet,  

91 

59 

5 

54 

4 

91.4 

8.6 

Central  Street,  

438 

387 

3 

363 

7 

93.7 

6.3 

33 

35 

Emery  Street,  

168 

146 

137 

9 

94.3 

5.7 

Elm  Street,  

613 

541 

3 

513 

4 

94.8 

5.2 

35 

21 

East  Union  Street,    .    .  . 

164144.3 

135 

7 

93.9 

6.1 

14 

Five  Mile  Pond,  .... 

21 

12 

8 

11 

5 

89.5 

10.5 

Hooker,  

476 

428 

5 

406 

*7 
1 

94.9 

5.1 

72 

High  School,  

345 

337 

314 

8 

93 

7 

5 

14 

Indian  Orchard,  .... 

276 

219 

4 

199 

1 

90.7 

9.3 

6 

1 

Long  Hill,  

35 

26 

5 

23 

1 

87 

13 

10 

Oak  Street  Grammar,    .  . 

453 

396 

9 

367 

8 

92.6 

7.4 

V> 

3 

Oak  Street  Primary,  .    .  . 

175 

144 

7 

132 

3 

91.5 

8.5 

12 

Putts  Bridge,  

59 

46 

43 

93 

7 

School  Street,  

92 

80 

76 

3 

95.3 

4.7 

2 

Sixteen  Acres,  

23 

17 

15 

88 

12 

West  Union  Street,  .    .  . 

277 

236 

216 

91.5 

8.5 

14 

8 

Wachogue,  

9 

6 

.6 

5 

5 

86 

14 

White  Street,  

18 

8 

7 

1 

87 

13 

1 

Worthington  Street,  .    .  . 

543 

449 

.2 

452 

6 

94.1 

5.9 

? 

18 

York  Street,  

181 

156 

.9 

146 

.8 

93.5 

6.5 

2 

5 
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School  Committee  for  1877. 


At  Large. — A.  D.  MAYO,  .  .  December  31,  1879. 
Ward  1. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  .  December  31, 1879. 
Ward  2. — WILLIAM  RICE,  .  December  31,  1879. 
Ward  3.— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  December  31,  1877. 
Ward  4.— T.  M.  BROWN,  .  .  December  31,  1877. 
Ward  5.— SAM'L  W.  PORTER,  December  31,  1877. 
Ward  6.— J.  G.  CHASE,  .  .  December  31,  1878. 
Ward  7. -JOHN  GILES,  .  .  December  31,  1878. 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,  December  31,  1878. 


CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR, 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  City  Hall.    Office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  if. ; 
Saturdays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


SCHOOL- HOUSE  AGENT, 

E.  BARTON. 

Office,  City  Hall.    Office  hours,  8}2  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 


# 


Standing  Committees. 


On  High  School. — Messrs.  Rice,  Taylor  and  Mayo. 

On  Text- Books  and  Examinations. — Messrs.  Taylor, 
Rice  and  Brown. 

On  Estimates  and  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Brown, 
Chase  and  Taylor. 

On  Teachers  and  Salaries. — Messrs.  Mayo,  Porter 
and  Giles. 

On  Repairs  and  Improvements. — Messrs.  Taylor, 
Chase  and  Porter. 

On  Schools  in  Ward  Eight.  —  Messrs.  Goodwin, 
Buckingham  and  Mayo. 

On  Penmanship  and  Drawing.  —  Messrs.  Porter, 
Buckingham  and  Brown. 

On  Music. — Messrs.  Chase,  Brown  and  Giles. 
On  JBvening  Schools. — Messrs.  Buckingham,  Mayo 
and  Giles. 

On  District  Lines. — Messrs.  Rice,  Chase  and  Taylor. 


Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board,  the  first  Monday  in 
each  month. 


% 


List  of  Teachers, 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED, 

IN  SERVICE  JANUARY   1,  1877,  WITH   THE  RESIDENCE,  NAME  OF 
SCHOOL,  AND  NUMBER  OF  ROOM,  OF  EACH. 


Teacher. 

Eva  N.  Alexander,  Prin., 
H.  I.  Allen, 
L.  W.  Andrews, 
Sarah  E.  Baker, 
Charles  Barrows,  Prin., 
Josie  M.  Bannon, 
Mary  M.  Bartlett, 
Josie  M.  Bartlett, 
Mary  J.  Bartlett, 
L.  A.  Bascom, 
Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 
Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 
Margaret  Bliss, 
Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
Jennie  E.  Bowman, 
Nellie  M.  Bright, 
E.  Brookings,  Prin., 
E.  A.  Browne, 
Harriett  B.  Brown, 
Mary  P.  Brown,  Prin., 
Ella  E.  Buttrick, 
Melissa  E.  Burnett,  Prin. 
Hattie  Chandler, 
Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 
Emma  C.  Clark,  Prin., 
Emma  K.  Clark, 

Lucy  T.  Clark, 
8.  F.  Chester,  Prin., 
.Jennie  It.  Cobb, 
W.  W.  Oolburn,  Prin., 
A  im  E.  Colton, 
Gerana  11.  Colton, 
Bnoda  A.  Cook, 
Carrie  E.  Crane, 
Lizzie  D.  Crane, 


Residence. 

90  Greenwood  St., 

36  Pynchon  st., 
66  Spring  st., 

333  E.  Worthing'n  st. 
74  Walnut  at., 
110  Hickory  st., 
Ludlow, 
43  Seventh  st., 
43  Seventh  st., 
At  the  City  Farm, 
53  William  st., 
46  Franklin  at., 
99  Mulberry  st., 
401  Union  st., 
55  High  st., 
4  Cypress  st., 
53  Spruce  st., 
351  Main  St., 
35  Clinton  St., 
35  Clinton  st., 
Holyoke, 
83  Sargeant  st., 
140  Union  st., 
68  Bradford  at., 
630  Main  St., 
Corner  State  and 
Buckingham  sts. 

37  Pynchon  at., 

31  Winchester  St., 
195  Walnut  st., 
Haynes  Hotel, 
46  Gray's  ave., 
637  State  st., 
34  High  st., 
Hit  Fulton  St., 
133  Walnut  at., 


Name  of  School  and 
No.  of  Room. 
Putts  Bridge,  Ungraded. 
Central  st.,  Room  8. 
High  School. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  3. 
Oak  st.  Grammar. 
Central  st.,  Room  6. 
Emery  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 
Charles  st.  Primary,  Room  4. 
Hooker,  Room  3. 
Truant. 

Bridge  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 
Hooker,  Room  9. 
High  School. 

Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  3. 
Oak  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
Bridge  st.  Primary,  Ass't. 
Central  st. 

Indian  Orchard,  Assistant. 
Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 
Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  4. 
Hooker,  Room  8. 
Brightwood,  Room  3. 
Central  st.,  Room  1. 
Court  st.  Ungraded. 
Wachogue,  Ungraded. 

,  High  School. 
Elm  st.,  Room  8. 
Elm  at. 

Oak  st.  (J  ram  mar,  Room  B. 

Sigh  School. 

Elm  st.,  Room 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  4. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  9. 

Eooker,  Room  (i. 

Oak  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 
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Teacher. 
Ella  S.  Cox, 

Mary  L.  Crossett,  Prin., 
Annie  A.  Dearden, 
Estella  J.  Dickinson, 
Mary  A.  Extein, 
Louise  F.  Elwell, 
Luella  E.  Fay, 
E.  F.  Foster,  Prin., 
Lizzie  M.  Foster, 
Abbie  M.  Fuller, 
Josie  L.  Gorham, 
Mary  D.  Harmon, 
Lucinda  V.  Harwood, 
Hattie  A.  Hawkes,  Prin., 
A.  W.  Hetherington, 
Mary  A.  Hinman, 
Myra  F.  Holman, 
Jane  A.  Holt, 
Mary  J.  Hopkins, 
Ada  M.  Hubbard, 
Anna  C.  Jenks, 
A.  C.  Kendall, 
Martha  A.  King, 
Mary  A.  Kneil,  Prin., 
Clara  J.  Loomis, 
Fannie  Lewis, 
Faith  E.  Martin, 
Lizzie  Mason, 
Susan  M.  Marsh, 
Addie  D.  Maynard,  Prin., 
Kate  A.  Maynard, 
Ada  McKechnie, 
Ellen  M.  Miller,  Prin., 
Abby  F.  Mitchell, 
Mildred  L.  Morehouse, 
Georgiana  L.  Moore, 
Carrie  L.  Moseley, 
Hattie  Oatley, 
Charlotte  E.  Parker, 
Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prin., 
Anna  C.  Perkins, 
Lillie  D.  Phillips, 
Electa  M.  Priest, 
Susie  Polley,  Prin., 
Ella  F.  Quinby, 

Mary  E.  RedOeld, 
Lucy  A.  Richardson, 
Mary  A.  Ring, 
Ella  J.  Ross, 

Rebecca  A.  Sheldon,  Prin. 
A.  L.  Sanderson, 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 
Julia  G.  Severy, 


Residence. 

611  Main  St., 
427  State  St., 
15  John  st., 
9  Bay  st., 
222  High  st., 
11  Alert  st., 

24  Wilcox  St., 
40  High  St., 
Foster  court, 
170  Main  St., 
61  High  St., 
28  Spring  St., 
304  E.  Union  St., 
Mr.  Buell's, 

80  Quincy  st., 
46  Franklin  St., 

46  State  St., 
54  Charles  st., 
160  High  St., 

32  Bradford  st., 
37  Pynchon  st., 

47  John  St., 
447  Walnut  St., 
27  Wilcox  st., 
44  Pynchon  st., 
346  Maple  St., 
Worcester  st.,  I.  O., 
573  State  st., 

177  High  st., 
Boston  road, 
Boston  road, 
Boston  road, 
39  Seventh  st., 

25  Elliott  St., 
Avon  place, 
140  Spring  st., 

52  Thompson  st., 

687  E.  Union  st., 

Mittineague, 

202  Union  st., 

34  Bond  St., 

263  North  Main  st., 

58  Walnut  St., 

Wilbraham  road, 

CornerBay  andWest- 

minster  sts., 
183  Chestnut  st., 
46  State  st., 
34  Mattoon  st., 
75  Auburn  st., 
Worcester  st.,  I.  O., 
Corner  Florence  and 

Hancock  sts., 
68  Clinton  st., 
46  State  St., 


Name  of  School  and 
No.  of  Room. 
Elm  st.,  Room  1. 
Buckingham  st. 
Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  1. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  7. 
Bridge  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
Drawing  Teacher. 
Worthington  st. 
Central  st.,  Room  5. 
Hooker,  Room  1. 
York  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
High  School. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  3. 
Five  Mile  Pond  Ungraded. 
W.  Union  st.  Prim'y,  Room  2. 
Charles  st.  Primary,  Room  2. 
Elm  st.,  Room  10. 
Elm  st.,  Room  2. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  4. 
Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  2. 
Elm  st.,  Room  9. 
Court  st.  Ungraded. 
Central  st.,  Room  3. 
W.  Union  st.  Primary. 
Elm  st.,  Room  7. 
Carlisle,  Assistant. 
Indian  Orchard,  Room  2. 
York  st.  Primary,  Room  2. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  6. 
Carlisle  Ungraded. 
Emery  st.  Primary,  Ass't. 
E.  Union  st.  Prim'y,  Room  2. 
Emery  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 
High  School. 

School  st.  Primary,  Ass't. 

Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  2. 

Worthington  st.,  Room  8. 

E.  Union  st.  Prim'y,  Room  1. 

Hooker,  Room  5. 

Bridge  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 

Charles  st.  Primary,  Ass't. 

W.  Union  st.  Prim'y,  Room  4. 

Central  st.,  Room  9. 

E.  Union  st.  Prim'y,  Room  4. 

High  School. 

Emery  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
Elm  st.,  Room  5. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  7. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  1. 
Indian  Orchard,  Room  5. 

Central  st.,  Room  7. 
Charles  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 
Elm  st.,  Room  11. 
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Teacher. 

Lilly  Shepard, 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

Chloe  St.  John, 

J.  D.  Stratton,  Prin., 

Ellen  M.  Strickland,  Prin., 

Clara  E.  Savage, 

Clara  E.  Smith, 

A.  W.  Smith, 

Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

Georgiana  A.  Thayer,  Prin., 

E.  A.  Thompson, 

Sara  F.  Tobie, 

Florence  A.  Warner,  Prin., 

Ellen  L.  Ware,  Prin., 

Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 

Maggie  H.  Whalen, 

L.  Augusta  Welch, 

Amos  Whiting, 

Julia  G.  Whitney, 

Augusta  M.  Whittier, 

Mary  L.  Wight, 

Anna  B.  Williams, 

M.  Alice  Williams,  Prin., 

Julia  A.  Willard,  Prin., 

Fannie  Winchester, 

Jane  E.  Wright, 

Clara  A.  Wood, 

Hattie  S.  Wood, 


Residence. 

Westfleld, 
630  Main  st., 
14  Summer  st., 
23  Holyoke  St., 
695  State  st., 
3  Lincoln  St., 
36  Winthrop  st., 
Main  St.,  I.  O., 

176  Union  St., 
206  Allen  st., 
590  Main  at., 
28  Spring  st., 
S.  L.  Clough's, 
21  Bradford  st., 
Hampden  St.,  I.  O 

177  Main  st., 
74  Walnut  st., 
16  Vernon  st., 
345  Central  St., 
28  Myrtle  st., 
Hampden  st.,  I.  O. 
82  Walnut  st., 

59  Morgan  st., 
50  William  st., 
183  Chestnut  st., 
401  Union  st., 
66  Charles  st., 
36  Boylston  st., 


Name  of  School  and 
No.  of  Room. 
W.  Union  st.  Primary. 
Elm  st.,  Room  4. 
Worthington  st.,  Boom  5. 
Hooker. 

Oak  st.  Primary,  Boom  4. 
Hooker,  Boom  4. 
Hooker,  Boom  2. 
Indian  Orchard,  Boom  1. 
School  st.  Primary. 
White  st.  Ungraded. 
High  School. 
High  School. 

Sixteen  Acres,  Ungraded. 
York  st.  Primary,  Boom  3. 
Indian  Orchard,  Boom  4. 
Charles  st.  Primary,  Boom  1. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  6. 
Music  Teacher. 
Central  st.,  Boom  2. 
Elm  st.,  Boom  6. 
Indian  Orchard,  Boom  3. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Boom  5. 
Charles  st.  Primary,  Boom  5. 
Long  Hill,  Ungraded. 
Hooker,  Boom  7. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Boom  9. 
W.  Union  st.  Prim'y,  Boom  3. 
Brightwood,  Boom  1. 


PBINCIPALS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
At  the  Old  High  School-House— Dwight  Clark. 
At  Indian  Orchard— Clarence  B.  Gardner. 
Draughting  School  on  State  Street— C.  A.  Emery. 
Draughting  School  at  Indian  Orchard— Sullivan  D.  Hill. 


GRADUATING  EXERCISES 


OF  THE 


Class  of  76,  Springfield  High  School, 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE,  JUNE  27,  1876,  AT  2  P.  M. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
Prayer,  By  Rev.  Washington  Gladden. 

L  Chorus.    "  The  Garland  of  Friendship." — Donizetti. 

2.  Salutatory.  Jennie  C.  McKechnie. 

3.  Nature  as  an  Educator.  Frederick  H.  Keyes. 

4.  The  False  and  the  True.  Dora  L.  Robinson. 

5.  Will  it  Pay  ?  Estelle  A.  Fisher. 

6.  Chorus.    "  Our  Hearts  are  Light." — Rossini. 

7.  The  Rubicon.  William  R.  Purple. 

8.  Cobwebs  and  Bbooms.  Mary  De  F.  Newell. 

9.  The  Old  Homestead.  Lillian  A.  Twichell. 

10.  The  Half-way  House.  Walter  H.  Chapin. 

11.  Maby  Queen  of  Scots.  Mary  A.  Egan. 

12.  Life's  Sculptube.  Idelle  J.  Col  ton. 
L3.  Chorus.    "  The  Nightingale."— From  "Martha." 

14.  Opportunities.  Frederick  G.  Kellogg. 

15.  Holidays.  Helen  A.  Shu m way. 

16.  Tbue  Aristocracy.  Grace  Bennett. 

17.  Young  Amebica.  Mary  D.  Ellis. 

18.  "  Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy."  Edward  W.  Bemis. 
L9.  Do  your  Best.  A  Poem.  Winona  A.  Ashley. 
20  Who  is  Responsible?  Sarah  E.  Quimby. 
%\.  VALEDICTOBY.                                 Charles  L.  Seeger. 

22.  Class  Song. 

23.  Address  to  the  Class  by  the  Principal. 

24.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS, 
" Life  means  Work." 


'6. 


Eobert  P.  M.  Ames. 
Albion  P.  Bemis. 
Edward  W.  Bemis. 
Alfred  Birnie. 
William  G.  Brinsmade. 
Charles  J.  Burnham. 
Walter  H.  Chapin. 
Norman  N.  Fowler. 
Frederick  T.  Kellogg. 
Frederick  H.  Keyes. 
Charles  L.  Seeger. 
William  R.  Purple. 
Charles  L.  Whittemore. 
Winona  A.  Ashley. 
Grace  Bennett. 
Jennie  A.  Black. 


Minnie  E.  Chapin. 
Idelle  J.  Colton. 
Mary  A.  Egan. 
Mary  D.  Ellis. 
Estelle  A.  Fisher. 
Clara  E.  Fitzgerald. 
Cora  E.  Gardner. 
Orestella  M.  Day 
Lizzie  M.  Sanderson. 
Helen  A.  Shnmway. 
Clara  E.  Lyman. 
Jennie  C.  McKechnie. 
Mary  De  F.  Newell. 
Sarah  E.  Quimby. 
Lillian  A.  Twichell. 
Dora  E.  Robinson. 


Ella  G.  Smith. 


CALENDAR. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  2, 1877 ;  ends  March  23, 1 87  7. 
Summer  Term  begins  April  9,  1877;  ends  June  29,  1877. 
Fall  Term  begins  August  27, 1877 ;  ends  December  19,  L877. 


VACATIONS. 

Match  24  to  April  8,  1877,  inclusive. 
June  30  to  August  26,  is; inclusive. 
December  20  to  December  30,  1877,  inclusive. 


HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday;  Washington's  Birthday;  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  following;  all  National 
and  State  Fast  Days. 


Location  of  the  Schools, 


THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS,  WITH   THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THEIR  DISTRICTS. 


High  School.— Located  on  the  south  side  of  State 
street,  between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
30,788  square  feet. 

District:  The  whole  City. 

Hooker  Grammar  School,— East  side  of  North  Main 
street,  corner  of  Greenwood  street.  Area  of  lot,  33,411 
square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  City,  of  which  the  southern  boundary 
commences  at  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  bridge 
and  extends  along  the  railroad  to  Town  Brook ;  by  the 
brook  to  Liberty  street;  thence  easterly  along  the 
north  side  of  Liberty  street,  not  including  that  street. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Ungraded  School,— At  Bright- 
wood,  north-east  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Tal- 
cott  avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School.— South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 

The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Gram- 
mar School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District, 
bounded  on  tli<'  south  by  Holyoke,  Essex  and  Linden 
streets,  not  including  the  latter. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School.— South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

6 
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Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenwood  and  Holyoke 
streets,  not  including  the  latter ;  on  the  west  by  Con- 
necticut River  ;  south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road from  the  river  to  Town  Brook ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  brook  to  the  north  side  of  Congress  street,  not 
including  it;  thence  to  Chestnut  street,  and  by  this 
street  to  Greenwood,  including  the  whole  of  Green- 
wood street,  and  of  Franklin  street  to  Chestnut  street. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School.— On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot, 
7,498  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street,  not  includ- 
ing it ;  on  the  west  by  the  Emery  street  district  above 
mentioned ;  and  on  the  north  by  Linden  street. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Elm  street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of 
lot,  30,123  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of 
Long  Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  River ;  on  the 
north  by  Bridge  street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Bridge  street  the  line  extends  along  Chestnut  to  Mat- 
toon  ;  by  Mattoon  to  Elliott ;  Elliott  to  State ;  State 
to  School ;  School  to  Union ;  Union  to  Maple ;  Maple 
(on  the  west  side)  to  Central ;  Central  (north  side)  to 
Main,  and  Main  to  Mill  River. 

This  group  is  divided  into  four  Primary  Districts,  as 
follows : 

Bridge  Street  Primary  School,— On  the  south  side  of 
Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area 
of  lot,  7,190  square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  street  district, 
having  for  its  southern  boundary  State  and  Sanford 
streets. 

Court  Street  Ungraded  School.— Old  High  School- 
house,  on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of 
City  Hall.    Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 
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York  Street  Primary  School.— On  the  north  side  of 
York  street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  street 
district,  having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret 
and  Winthrop  streets. 

West  Union  Primary  and  Training  School,  —  On  the 
south  side  of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water 
streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  lies  next  north  of  York  street  district, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  and  on 
the  east  principally  by  Main  street,  but  includes  East 
William  street  and  Hubbard  avenue. 

School  Street  Primary  School.— South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.  Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  the  Elm  street  district 
which  lies  east  of  Main  street,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Sanford  street,  and  on  the  south  by  Union  st. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School.— On 
tlic  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring 
street.    Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at 
tli*1  corner  of  Elliott  and  State  streets,  and  extending 
along  State  street  to  Byers,  Byers  to  Pearl,  Pearl  to 
Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  by 
the  Railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty, 
Liberty  to  Town  Brook,  Town  Brook  to  the  Railroad, 
the  Railroad  to  Connecticut  River,  the  River  to  Bridge 
street,  Bridge  street  (not  including  it)  to  Main;  Main 
to  Worthington,  Worthington  to  Chestnut,  Chestnut 
to  Mattoon,  Mattoon  to  Elliott,  and  Elliott  to  State. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School.— South-east  corner  of  Oak 
Mud  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with 
Walnut  street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Elm 
street  district,  on  the  north  by  the  Worthington  street 
district,  on  the  east  by  the  Eastern  avenue  and  a  line 
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extending  in  the  same  direction  across  the  Boston  road 
to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  and  on  the  south 
by  Cedar  and  Lebanon  streets,  not  including  those 

streets. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School.— South-west  corner  of 
Union  and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Oak  street 
Grammar  School  district  lying  west  of  Hancock  and 
Thompson  streets,  not  including  those  streets. 

New  East  Union  Street  Primary  School.— North  side 
of  Union  street,  east  of  Hancock.  Area  of  lot,  25,779 
square  feet. 

Includes  that  portion  of  Oak  street  Grammar  School 
district  east  of  Hancock  and  Thompson  streets. 

Buckingham  Street  Primary  School. — At  the  Children's 

Home,  on  the  east  side  of  Buckingham  street,  near 
State  street.    Building  not  owned  by  the  City. 

Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — Corner  of 
Central  and  Spruce  streets.  Area  of  lot,  23,934  square 
feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York 
street  Primary  district ;  on  the  north  by  Lebanon  and 
Cedar  streets  to  Madison  avenue,  by  Madison  avenue 
to  Avon  place,  and  by  Avon  place  to  Maple  street ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Orange  street. 

Pine  Street  Primary  School.  —  Corner  of  Pine  and 
Gj-eorge  streets,  near  Maple  street.  Area  of  lot,  15,251 
square  feet.    At  present,  unoccupied. 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School.  — On  Long  Hill  street, 
Long  Mill.    Area  of  Lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School.  -On  the  south  side  of 
th<>  road  Leading  from  bhe  Water  Shops  fco  Easl  Long- 
meadow,  aboul  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court 
square.    Area  of  lot,  

Wachogue  Ungraded  School.    On  the  north  side  of 
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the  road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wil- 
braham,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court 
square.    Area  of  lot,  8,275  square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School, — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham 
road  with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East 
Longmeadow,  about  six  miles  from  Court  square. 
Area  of  lot,  15,056  square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School.— On  the  south  side  of  the 
Boston  road,  near  Carlisle  Brook,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Court  square:    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School.— At  Dimmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court 
square.    Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Putt's  Bridge  Ungraded  School.— Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Indian  Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Long- 
meadow  road,  about  seven  miles  from  Court  square. 
Area  of  lot,  10,130  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School,— At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  .Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Or- 
chard village.    Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Evening  School. —  Old  school- house, 
cornei'  of  Myrtle  and  Berkshire  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
13,389  square  feet. 

Truant  School.  — At  the  City  Aims-House,  on  the 
Boston  road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court 
square. 

The  Districts  of  the  Indian  Orchard  School,  and  of 
the  Ungraded  Schools,  are  sufficiently  well  understood 
without  specific  description. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  ter- 
ritory, respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said 
schools,  without  further  specifications ;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  any  limits  or  alterations  the  Board  may  make. 


A  TABLE, 

GIVING  A  BRIEF   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  -  HOUSES,  WITH 
THEIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  CONDITION. 
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Evening  Draughting  Schools, 


WINTER  OF  1875-6. 


.  School  on  State  Street. — C.  A.  Emery,  teacher ; 
N.  W.  Gardner,  assistant. 

Number  of  pupils,  103 

Average  age  of  pupils,  23 ^  years. 

Age  of  youngest  pupil,  15  years. 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,  58  years. 

Occupations  of  pupils :  Carpenters,  11 ;  machinists,  6  ;  stu- 
dents, 32  ;  clerks,  7;  armorers,  5  ;  pattern-makers,  pistol-mak- 
ers, and  teachers,  3  each ;  tool-makers,  carriage-makers,  and 
masons,  2  each ;  stair-builders,  jewelers,  watchmakers,  farmers, 
opticians,  dress-makers,  cabinet-makers,  tinners,  physicians, 
book-binders,  marble-cutters,  telegraph  operators,  wool  spin- 
ners, coppersmiths,  artists,  and  printers,  1  each. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  the  school  was  held  at 
the  rooms  on  State  street,  April  7  and  8,  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  More  than  300 
mechanical,  architectural  and  geometrical  drawings  were  dis- 
played and  inspected. 

Dka touting  School  at  Indian  Okciiakd. — C.  R. 
Gardner,  teacher.- 

Number  of  pupils,  '   .       .  19 

Occupations  of  pupils:  Machinists,  8  ;  apprentices,  2 ;  stu- 
dents, 3;  book-keeper,  1  ;  mill  hands,  2;  wheelwright,  1 ;  car- 
penter, 1 ;  foreman  in  cotton  factory,  1. 

An  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  this  school  was  held  at  its 
close,  and  was  well  visited. 


EXTEACTS 

FROM  THE 

Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 

RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


An  Act  relating  to  the  Employment  of  Children,  and  Regulations 
respecting  them. 

Sect.  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall 
be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  any 
parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment, 
shall  for  such  offense  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  or  town. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  so  employed,  unless  during  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding such  employment  he  has  attended  some  public 
or  private  day  school,  under  teachers  approved  by  the 
School  Committee  of  the  place  where  such  school  is 
kept,  at  least  twenty  weeks,  which  time  may  be  divided 
into  two  terms,  each  of  ten  consecutive  weeks,  so  far 
as  the  arrangements  of  school  terms  will  allow;  nor 
shall  such  employment  continue,  unless  such  child 
shall  attend  school  as  herein  provided,  in  each  and 
every  year;  and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who 
docs  not  present  a  certificate,  made  by  or  under  the 

direction  of  said  School  Committee,  of  his  compliance 
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with  the  requirements  of  this  act ;  provided,  liowever, 
that  a  regular  attendance  during  the  continuance  of 
such  employment  in  any  school  known  as  a  half-time 
day  school,  or  an  attendance  in  any  public  or  private 
day  school,  twenty  weeks,  as  above  stated,  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  said  School  Committee  as  a  substitute  for 
the  attendance  herein  required. 

Sect.  3.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer,  in 
any  establishment  above  named,  who  employs  or  per- 
mits to  be  employed,  any  child  in  violation  of  the 
second  section  of  this  act,  and  every  parent  or  guard- 
ian who  permits  such  employment,  shall  for  such 
offense  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of 
such  city  or  town. 

Sect.  4.  The  Truant  Officers  shall,  at  least  once  in 
every  school  term,  and  as  often  as  the  School  Commit- 
tee require,  visit  the  establishments  described  by  this 
act  in  their  several  cities  and  towns  and  inquire  into 
the  situation  of  the  children  employed  therein,  ascer- 
tain whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  duly  ob- 
served, and  report  all  violations  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Sect.  .").  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
[Approved  March  16,  1876.] 

Pertaining  to  Text-Books. 
(Rkvised  Statutes,  Chapter  38.) 

Sect.  80.  If  any  scholar  is  not  furnished  by  his 
parent,  master  or  guardian,  with  the  requisite  books, 
he  shall  be  supplied  therewith  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

Sect.  31.  The  School  Committee  shall  give  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Assessors  of  the  town  of  the  names  of 
fli"  scholars  supplied  with  books  under  the  provisions 
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of  the  preceding  section,  of  the  books  so  furnished, 
the  prices  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  parents,  mas- 
ters or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the 
same.  The  Assessors  shall  add  the  price  of  the  books 
to  the  next  annual  tax  of  such  parents,  masters  or 
guardians ;  and  the  amount  so  added  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  town  taxes. 

Sect.  32.  If  the  Assessors  are  of  opinion  that  any 
parent,  master,  or  guardian,  is  unable  to  pay  the  whole 
expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on  his  account,  they 
shall  omit  to  add  the  price  of  such  books,  or  shall  add 
only  a  part  thereof,  to  his  annual  tax,  according  to 
their  opinion  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

Extract  relating  to  Injuries  done  to  School   Buildings  and 
Premises,  etc. 
(  Revised  Statutes,  Chapter  161,  Section  67.) 

Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously,  or  wantonly  and 
without  cause,  destroys,  defaces,  mars,  or  injures,  any 
school  house,  church  or  other  building  erected  or  used 
for  the  purposes  of  education  or  religious  instruction, 
or  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  or  any  of 
the  out-buildings,  fences,  wells  or  appurtenances,  of 
such  school-house,  church  or  other  building ;  or  any 
furniture,  apparatus,  or  other  property,  belonging  to, 
or  connected  with,  such  school-house,  church  or  other 
building ;  shall  be  punished  by  line  not  exceeding  live 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year. 


Teachers'  Salaries, 


ESTABLISHED  JUNE,  1876. 


Grades  I,  II  and  III, 
Grades  IV  and  V,  . 
Grade  VI, 

Grades  VII  and  VIII,  . 
Grade  IX, 

Grammar  School  Principals, 
Indian  Orchard  School  Principals 
Primary  School  Principals, 
West  Union  Street  School  Principal, 
Primary  Assistants,  not  in  charge  of  a  room, 
Ungraded,  or  District  Sch  ->ols,  according  to  the 


of  the  school, 

Court  Street  School, 

High  School :  Principal, 

Classical  Teacher, 
Scientific  Teacher, 
Head  Assistant, 
Other  Assistants, 

Music  Teacher, 

Drawing  Teacher,  . 


450 


$500  00 
525  00 
550  00 
600  00 
650  00 
1800  00 
1100  00 
600  00 
950  00 
400  00 
size 

00  and  500  00 
1300  00 
2700  00 
1800  00 
1200  00 
1000  00 
700  00 
1000  00 
750  00 


Each  Grade  occupies  one  year  of  school  work. 
Grades  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  are  Primary  Grades ;  and  Grades 
V  to  IX,  inclusive,  are  Grammar  School  Grades. 


Expenditures,  School  Popula- 
tion and  Enrollment, 

FROM  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CITY  IN  1852,  TO  1876. 


From  1852  to  1856,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included 
in  current  expenses. 
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31 
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1854 

15,049 

89 

2,449 

2,561 

1,621 

1855 

16,451 

22 

2,641 

2,409 

1,769 

1856 

17,501 

03 

$6,40  A  47 
671  00 

2,606 

2,441 

1,815 

1857 

18,727 

67 

$3,205 

91 

2,525 

2,459 

1,824 

1858 

18,494 

40 

3,144 

54 

2,675 

2.569 

1,862 

1859 

18,315 

77 

2,939 

88 

1,553  16 

2,505 

2,546 

1,855 

1860 

18,765 

04 

3,532 

04 

2,472 

2,594 

1,934 

1861 

17,961 

30 

2,956 

24 

2.CS8 

2,752 

1,959 

1862 

19,358 
22,286 

08 

2,601 

92 

3,01)0 

3,027 
3,808 

2,133 

1863 

56 

915 

05 

3,341 

2,342 

1864 

29,941 

54 

5,662 

30 

10,645  00 

3,709 

3,753 

2,298 

1865 

37,242 

93 

5,516 

10 

53,969  78 

3,713 

3,822 

2,490 

1866 

48,542 

28 

5,728 

90 

59,062  n 

3,846 

3,675 

3,187 

1867 

54,423 

56 

3,718 

32 

4  1.267  84 

4,225 

3,760 

3,266 

L868 

66,544 

60 

7,529 

04 

62,270  69 

4,141 

4,029 

3,304 

1869 

68,524 
73,636 
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83 

7,778 

57 

34,285  49 

4,156 

4,617 

3,509 

1870 

% 

4,027 

70 

12,441  :>; 

4,232 

4,679 

3,822 

1871 

26 

4,096 

28 

28,340  00 

4,n;; 

4,901 

3,717 

1872 

92,286 

ss 

5,086 

27 

71.202  63 

4,331 

4,853 

3,674 

1873 

96,704 

92 

L6,760 

88 

53,095  82 

4,399 

5,238 

3,900 

1874 

1  L0,185 

79 

16,545 

76 

65,303  01 

4,712 

5,448 

4,071 

1875 

L15,579 

94 

6,972 

95 

L2,902  18 

5,668 

5. 743 

4,296 

1876 

L06,535 

59 

3,167 

60 

2,053  88 

5,408 

♦5,890 

•4,481 

*  Including  the  Rvening  Schools,  t  he  enrollment  is  ti,H89;  average  number  be- 
longing, 4,801 ;  average  daily  attendance,  4,897. 
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CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD 


FOR   1  8  78. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. : 
THE  CLARK  W.  BRYAN  COMPANY,  PRINTERS 

1879. 


REPORT 


School  Committee 


CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD 


FOR   18  78. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. : 
THE  CLARK  W.  BRYAN  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 

1878. 


REPORTS 

OF  THE 

Committee  and  Superintendent, 

FOE  THE  YEAK  1878. 


School  Committee  for  1878. 


At  Large.— A.  D.  MAYO,  . 
Ward  1.— JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  . 
Ward  2. — WILLIAM  RICE, 
Ward  3.— SANFORDLAWTON,Jr 
Ward  4. — T.  M.  BROWN,  . 
Ward  5.— L.  H.  CONE, 
Ward  6. — J.  G.  CHASE,  . 
Ward  7.— JOHN  GILES,  . 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN, 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31, 1879. 
December  31,  1879, 
December  31,  1879. 
,  December  31,  1880. 
December  31, 1880. 
December  31, 1880. 
December  31, 1878. 
December  31, 1878. 
December  31, 1878. 


CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  City  Hall ;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m. ;  Saturdays, 
from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

E.  BARTON. 

Office,  City  Hall  ;  office  hours,  8%  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield  : 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  Public 
Schools  report  them  in  most  respects  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition.  The  same  reasons  for  congratulation  exist  as  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  while  in  other  directions  additional 
progress  has  been  made.  To  say  that  there  have  been  good 
attendance,  good  order  and  good  proficiency  is  but  to  say 
that  that  has  occurred  which  might  have  been  expected  of 
such  a  body  of  scholars,  with  such  teachers  and  such  a 
Superintendent.  For  while  ill-disposed  and  idle  children  are 
found  in  all  communities,  we  have  certainly  no  more  than 
the  average  proportion  of  such,  and  an  outside  influence  bet- 
ter than  the  average  to  assist  in  controlling  them. 

TEACHERS— SUPERINTENDENT. 

We  have  fortunately  been  obliged  to  part  with  but  few  of 
our  teachers  the  past  year,  while  we  have  acquired  some  of 
rare  gifts,  wide  experience  and  high  attainment.  The  position 
of  head-assistant  at  the  High  School  is  now  filled  by  Miss 
Ailing,  a  graduate  of  the  O.swego  Normal  School,  afterwards 
a  teacher  there,  and  late  of  the  Omaha  High  School,  whose 
talent,  education  and  opportunities  have  been  such  as  to 
assure  her  success  in  her  new  position.  Our  corps  of 
teachers  deserve  all  credit  for  their  devotion  to  a  self-denying 
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task,  for  their  persistent  industry  and  cheerfulness  under 
many  discouragements.  In  some  few  instances,  where  the 
over-crowded  state  of  the  school  has  necessitated  hearing 
recitations  in  a  small  dark  entry,  or  a  room  unacquainted 
with  heat,  or  a  hall  ventilated  from  the  sewer,  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  has  been  a  positive  heroism.  These  examples 
go  to  show  how  trials  purify  and  ennoble  the  character. 
Let  us  trust  that  the  character  has  been  sufficiently  ennobled, 
and  the  trials  have  served  their  day  and  may  be  dispensed 
with  from  this  time. 

Our  invaluable  Superintendent,  whom  there  was  reason  at 
one  time  to  fear  our  wealthier  and  more  influential  neighbors 
of  the  metropolis  might  persuade  away  from  us,  has  paid  our 
City  the  high  compliment  of  remaining,  and  we  would  fain 
hope  that  it  may  prove  in  the  end  to  be  in  nowise  to  his 
disadvantage. 

EXPENSES. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  have  been  $83,087  ;  the 
amount  expended  for  repairs  $1,708,  not  including  the 
amount  spent  in  remedying  a  mistake  in  the  original  comple- 
tion of  the  basement  of  the  High  School  building,  similar  to 
what  exists  in  several  other  of  our  school  buildings.  So  far, 
the  change  appears  to  be  a  partial  success. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  now  quite  full.  More  desks  were  put 
in  last  September,  but  the  increase  of  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  school-room  has  now  reached  its  limit.  This  increase 
of  numbers  has  necessitated  the  employment  of  an  extra 
teacher  one-half  of  each  school-day  during  the  past  term,  and 
in  all  probability  some  such  an  arrangement  will  require  to 
be  continued.  The  class  graduated  last  J une  numbered  fifty- 
one,  nearly  double  the  ordinary  number.  The  next  will 
probably  be  quite  as  large,  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  its  profi- 
ciency, gives  added  testimony  to  the  need  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  such  a  school.    If  any  one  had  any  skepticism  on  this 
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point  he  should  have  attended  the  last  or  perhaps  any  meet- 
ing of  the  alumni  of  this  institution,  and  his  doubts  would  be 
speedily  and  forever  set  at  rest. 

MUSIC,  DRAWING  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  concert  given  in  J une  at  the  City  Hall  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Primary  Schools,  and  the  exhibition  of  drawings 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Draughting  School  and  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  were  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  Evening  and  Draughting  Schools  are 
now  in  successful  operation,  and  the  voluntary  class  in  draw- 
ing in  the  High  School  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes 
which  were  entertained  of  it. 

READING. 

The  Franklin  series  of  readers  has  been  introduced  after 
more  than  twenty  years'  use  of  Sargent's,  and  we  believe 
gives  universal  satisfaction.  But  the  best  of  teachers  with 
the  best  of  books  can  never  make  uniformly  good  readers 
with  the  small  amount  of  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  each  day,  unless  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils 
co-operate  in  their  endeavors.  And  what  is  true  in  this 
department  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  every  other. 
Teachers  even  so  capable  and  devoted  as  ours  can  never  dis- 
charge the  duties  nor  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  parents 
toward  those  under  their  care,  but  the  latter  are  firstly  and 
finally  helps  or  hindrances  in  the  work. 

HABITS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

And  here  a  word  of  caution  to  parents  may  not  be  amiss 
in  regard  to  the  habits  of  children  out  of  school,  for  these 
have  very  much  to  do  with  the  best  improvement  of  school 
hours  and  exercises.  Generally,  early  rising  after  a  long 
night's  rest  in  season  to  secure  an  appetite  for  breakfast  after 
a  reasonable  amount  of  moderate  exercise,  the  morning  meal 
nutritious,  digestible  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  are  a  good 
preparation  for  a  profitable  forenoon  in  school.    The  interims- 
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sion  should  be  as  free  from  study  as  possible,  with  moderate 
exercise  out  of  doors,  abundant  time  being  devoted  to  the  noon 
meal,  which  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
child.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  the  main  object 
should  be  to  have  a  good  time,  a  rousing  frolic  to  give  full 
play  to  the  muscles,  unload  the  nervous  irritability,  and  lay 
in  a  fresh  supply  of  vigor  and  activity  of  body  and  mind. 
The  evening  meal  should  be  more  carefully  appointed  than 
any  other  ;  only  so  it  be  not  made  to  consist  mainly  of  fine 
wheat  flour  in  various  forms.  A  cheerful  evening  with  some 
study  if  necessary,  and  perhaps  some  gentle  exercise,  pre- 
pares for  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  a  long  night's  rest 
begun  at  an  early  hour.  Few  things  more  unfit  a  child  for 
school  duties  than  late  hours  and  evenings  of  excitement. 

HEATING. 

The  heating  apparatus  of  some  of  the  schools  is  insufficient 
or  imperfect,  noticeably  that  which  is  supplied  with  steam 
by  means  of  large  boilers,  which  consume  a  great  amount  of 
fuel  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  steam,  and  require  more 
skilled  attendance.  The  Oak-street,  Elm-street  and  Hooker 
school-houses,  heated  in  this  way,  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
close  in  extreme  weather,  while  the  Central-street  and 
Worthington-street,  supplied  with  the  Gold's  heater,  are  un- 
interrupted. Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  exposure 
of  teachers  and  children  for  hours  and  even  days  to  a  temper- 
ature of  40  to  50  degrees,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case, 
except  the  addition  of  foul  air  produced  by  want  of  ventila- 
tion. And  this  brings  me  to  a  subject  of  vital  importance, 
but  in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  apathy  seems  to  prevail. 

VENTILATION. 

Heating  and  ventilation  are  intimately  connected  and  mu- 
tually dependent  upon  one  another.  Warmth  is  desirable, 
comfortable  and  a  condition  of  health,  but  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  try  to  add  to  the  warmth  of  a  living-room  by  ex- 
cluding entirely  fresh  air.    Much  has  been  said  and  written 
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on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  but  it  seems  to  fall  upon  deaf 
ears.  We  do  not  see  the  admixture  of  noxious  gases,  and  by- 
constant  immersion  the  sense  of  smell  fails  to  respond,  and 
we  become  gradually  accustomed  to  that  poison  which  is 
sapping  slowly  but  surely  the  citadel  of  life.  This  is  no 
theoretical  but  a  most  practical  view  of  the  subject.  Of  all 
causes  of  mortality  in  this  climate,  impure  air  confessedly 
stands  far  in  the  front.  So  true  is  this,  that  in  many  most 
formidable  diseases  all  treatment  is  puerile  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  freest  ventilation.  Probably  the  reason  why  so 
much  apathy  exists  on  this  subject  is  because  those  who  are 
directly  responsible  know  least  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  sit  hour  after  hour  and  year  after  year 
in  rooms  crowded  with  twice  the  number  which  can  be  com- 
fortabty  accommodated,  breathing  air  loaded  with  the  ex- 
halations from  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  those  about  them. 
These  are  not  circumstances  simply  disagreeable  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  They  affect  directly  the  health  and  duration  of 
life  of  every  person  subject  to  their  influence.  Every  inspira- 
tion of  every  child  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  life-giving  proper- 
ties of  the  air,  and  every  expiration  imparts  that  which  unless 
removed  at  once  is  directly  a  poison  to  himself  and  every 
other  child  in  the  room.  And  remember  that  what  takes 
place  with  one  child  is"  repeated  in  each  room  by  perhaps 
fifty  children  about  twenty  times  every  minute,  making 
one  thousand  respirations  per  minute.  Thus  in  a  room  pro- 
vided with  no  means  of  ventilation  except  the  windows,  when 
we  consider  how  infrequently  a  window  is  lowered  within 
the  first  half  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and 
sometimes  an  hour,  it  is  evident  that  within  much  less 
time  than  that  every  child  is  liable  to  receive  an  injury 
to  his  nervous  system  which  at  the  least  will  follow 
him  through  that  session,  if  not  through  the  day.  And  in- 
deed there  is  no  need  of  the  latter,  for  the  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated  each  half  day,  and  at  night,  if  not  at 
noon,  the  child  comes  home  with  aching  eyes,  throbbing 
head,  pale  or  unnaturally  flushed  face,  capricious  appetite, 
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irritable  temper,  and  indisposed  for  that  exercise  which  is  the 
best  cure  for  the  injury  received.  Thus  at  the  period  of 
most  rapid  development  of  the  system,  when  nature  is  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  make  brain  and  bone,  nerve  and  muscle,  to 
say  nothing  of  fat,  which  gives  the  line  of  beauty  and  is  at 
this  day  so  much  ignored,  when,  next  to  the  ante-natal 
period,  the  physical,  intellectual  and,  by  consequence,  in- 
directly the  moral  conditions  of  children  are  most  powerfully 
influenced  and  often  decided  for  life,  they  are  denied  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  which  gives  life  to  the  blood,  tone  to  the  brain 
and  a  just  equipoise  to  the  moral  sense.  What  wonder,  too, 
that  teachers  under  these  circumstances,  with  the  added 
weight  of  care  and  toil,  break  down  in  health,  or  escape  only 
by  temporary  or  permanent  remission  of  work  !  Economy  is 
the  watchword  of  the  day.  But  that  economy  which  is  spar- 
ing in  that  which  is  of  least  value,  and  lavish  of  health  and 
energy  which  can  never  be  replaced,  is  unworthy  of  this  age 
and  community. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  Many  kinds  of  apparatus  have 
been  devised  for  ventilating  public  buildings.  Of  these,  two 
are  worthy  of  special  mention,  each  adapted  to  a  different 
kind  of  building  or  room.  One  is  to  exhaust  the  foul  air  by 
means  of  machinery  which  carries  it  quite  outside  the  build- 
ing, admitting  fresh  air  from  without  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
which  in  all  cases  is  preferably  done  by  introducing  it 
through  the  radiators  which  heat  the  building.  This  requires 
somewhat  expensive  apparatus  and  careful  attention.  The 
other  plan  creates  an  outward  current  of  artificially  heated 
air  through  central  or  lateral  shafts,  by  connection  with  the 
chimney  or  otherwise.  This  mode  of  ventilation  has  been 
employed  at  the  Hooker  school-house  for  several  years  very 
satisfactorily.  An  examination  of  the  school  buildings  a  year 
ago  revealed  the  fact  that,  in  several  rooms  regularly  occu- 
pied as  study  and  recitation-rooms,  the  air  of  the  sewers  and 
water-closets  circulated  freely  and  most  disgustingly,  being 
admitted  in  some  eases  through  the  radiators,  in  others 
through  the  ventilators,  and  in  still  others  through  arrange* 
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ments  apparently  intended,  or,  at  least,  admirably  adapted  to 
facilitate  the  free  circulation  through  the  school-rooms  of  all 
the  foul  air  which  could  be  made  available.  One  of  these  is 
the  High  School  building,  where  repairs  have  since  been 
made,  which,  in  part,  obviate  the  nuisance  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  while  others  are  as  bad  as  ever.  In  some  rooms  there 
were  no  arrangements  whatever  for  ventilation.  In  some  the 
ventilators  terminated  in  a  closed  flue,  in  others  the  current 
in  the  ventilators  oscillated  back  and  forth,  sometimes  inward 
and  sometimes  outward,  but  at  all  times  utterly  unreliable 
and  useless.  In  a  few  rooms  partial  ventilation  was  accom- 
plished by  an  opening  through  the  ceiling  into  the  attic, 
which  was  depended  upon  much  of  the  time  for  supplying 
both  the  inward  and  outward  current,  while  in  several  rooms 
no  pretense  is  made  at  any  provision  for  ventilation.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  to-day  in  this  city,  justly  so  proud  of  its 
schools,  which,  in  the  main,  are  so  well-equipped,  only  one 
school  building  out  of  the  whole  number  is  provided  with 
any  adequate  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  repeatedly  made  on  the  subject  have  failed  of  any 
general  practical  effect.  An  average  of  a  few  dollars  spent 
on  each  room  would  suffice  to  supply  a  simple  apparatus  for 
introducing  an  upward  current  of  fresh  air  at  the  bottom  and 
middle  of  each  window,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  would 
be  the  least  that  would  be  proposed  by  a  city  government 
which  has  lately  voted  to  expend  $1,200  in  an  experiment 
for  ventilating  the  City  Hall  basement,  which  has  never 
been  as  offensive,  nor  probably  as  unhealthy,  as  some  of  our 
school-rooms.  We  would  fain  hope  that  the  proposed  plan 
will  prove  so  successful  that  it  will  inaugurate  an  era  of- 
better  things  for  our  long-suffering  teachers  and  children. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  Committee  would  be  recreant  to  their  trust  if  they 
failed  to  repeat  the  request  of  the  last  five  years  for  the  relief 
of  crowded  accommodations  on  School,  West  Union  and 
York  streets,  which  though  again  deferred  for  reasons  which 
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do  not  plainly  appear,  yet  imperatively  demands  to  be  heard, 
and  will  undoubtedly  before  long  receive  needed  attention. 
When  the  City  Government  decide  to  give  us  another  school- 
house,  let  them  remember  that  health  is  worth  more  than  a 
few  feet  of  land  ;  build  not  more  than  two  stories  high  ;  and 
solve  the  problem  of  ventilation  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily done, — by  building  houses  large  enough  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  very  frequent  and  therefore  rapid  changes  of 
air,  thereby  entailing  dangerous  draughts.  We  have  made 
great  improvements  in  the  architecture  of  our  public  build- 
ings ;  now  let  us  build  some  in  which  we  can  breathe  freely, 
and  we  shall  receive  the  gratitude  of  generations  to  come, 

GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  change  made  at  Elm  street  three  years  ago  by  trans- 
ferring the  lower  grades  to  the  upper  rooms,  and 
the  higher  grades  to  the  lower  rooms,  we  believe  has 
given  general  satisfaction,  and  might  perhaps  be  profitably 
adopted  in  some  of  the  other  higher  school  buildings. 
Several  of  the  school-yards  require  attention  in  the  way  of 
grading,  draining  and  covering  with  some  dry  material,  so 
that  scholars  cannot  reasonably  complain  of  wetting  their  feet 
at  recess  or  while  passing  through  the  yard.  Numbers  of 
the  outhouses  call  for  repairs,  and  should  receive  frequent  at- 
tention, instead  of  occasional  as  heretofore.  On  the  whole, 
the  review  of  the  year  gives  gratifying  evidence  of  progress, 
and  the  prospect  which  opens  before  us  in  the  future  is  full 
of  hope.  Now  is  the  time  and  the  only  time  to  do  for  the 
children  of  to-day  what  the  interests  of  humanity,  education 
and  our  own  interests  as  well  demand. 

S.  LAWTON,  Jr., 

For  the  School  Committee. 

December  31,  1878. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  your  Rules,  I  herewith 
respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City,  for  the  year  1878,  the 
same  being  the  Fourteenth  of  the  series  of  the  Annual  Re- 
ports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  schools  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  while  the  details,  in  various  forms,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report : 


STATISTICS. 

I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  City,  State  census,  May,  1875,  -  -  31,053 
Number  of  children  resident  in  the  City,  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,  1878,        -       -       -  5,379 

Increase  upon  the  number  returned  May  1,  1877,      -       -  4 

II.  SCHOOLS. 

Groups  of  Schools,       ------  8 

High  School,  1 
Grammar  Schools,         -       --       --       --  6 

Primary  Schools  separate,      ------  10 

Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  buildiDgs,  -  -  3 — 13 
Ungraded  or  Mixed  Schools,  ------  8 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools,      -  28 
Special  Schools : 

Evening  Schools,  -----  2 

Draughting  Schools,    -       -       -       -       -       -     2  —  4 

Whole  number  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools,  -  32 
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III.  SCHOOL— HOUSES. 

For  High  School,  -                            -  1 

Grammar  Schools,  including  three  Primary  Schools,  6 
Primary  Schools,  (Pine  Street  and  Emery  Street, 

unoccupied,)    ------  10 

Ungraded  Schools,     ------  9 

Evening  Schools  only,        -  1 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  proper,  -  27 
Building  occupied  in  part  (Truant  school),       -  1 

Whole  number  of  buildings  occupied,     -  28 

Number  of  school-rooms  proper,      -----  94 

Number  of  recitation-rooms,    ------  31 

Number  of  assembly  halls,     ------  11 

Heating  apparatus : 

Buildings  heated  by  steam,  -----  6 

Number  of  boilers  in  the  same,     -               -  12 

Buildings  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,     -  5 

Number  of  furnaces  in  the  same,  -       -       -       -  8 

Buildings  heated  by  stoves,  -----  15 

Number  of  stoves  in  the  same,      -  28 

IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School :  male  teachers,  three  ; 

female  teachers,  six,    ------  9 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  School  grade3  :  male  teach- 
ers, five ;  female  teachers,  thirty-seven,  -       -       -  42 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  School  grades:  female 

teachers,    -       --       --       --       -  46 

Number  of  teachers  in  Ungraded  Schools :  male  teachers, 

one;  female  teachers,  nine,  -----  10 

Whole  number  of  regular  teachers,         -       -  107 

Special  teachers  : 

Music — male,     -------  1 

Drawing — female,       ------      1 —  2 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Day  Schools :  malo  teachers, 

ten ;  female  teachers,  ninety-nine,  -       -       -       -  109 

Number  of  touchers  in  the  two  Free  Evening  Schools,  (av- 
erage,)  8 

In  the  two  Draughting  Schools,      -       -       -       -       -  2 
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Y.  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools,  dur- 
ing the  year  :  Boys,  3,073  ;  Girls,  2,552,      -       -  5,625 

Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  :  Boys,  16  ;  Girls, 

13,   29 

Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  age  :  Boys,  260  ;  Girls, 

289,         -------  549 

Number  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age  :  Boys,  2,797  ;  Girls,  2,250,      -       -  5,047 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  :  Boys,  2,385  ;  Girls, 

1,913,  4,298 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  :  Boys,  2,261  ; 

Girls,  1,787,   4,048 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year:  Boys,  94.8;  Girls, 

93.3,   94.1 

Increase  for  the  year,      ------  .3 

Number  of  pupils  in  Evening  Schools  :  Males,  189  ;  Fe- 
males, 163,   352 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Draughting  Schools,    -  135 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  Day  and  Even- 
ing,  6,112 

Average  whole  number  belonging,  -----  4,639 

Average  attendance,     -------  4,291 

VI.  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Regular  Appropriations : 

For  current  expenses,  -----  $83,000  00 
For  repairs  and  alterations,   -       -       -       -        2,000  00 


Total  appropriations,      -  $85,000  00 

Receipts : 

For  books,  collected  on  tax  bills,  supplies  sold, 

and  tuition,  $292  02 

VII.  EXPENDITURES. 

For  current  expenses : 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers,     -       -       -     $66,504  41 
u         Evening  School  teachers,       -       -  683  00 

"         Draughting  School  teachers,  -       -  494  00 


Amount  carried  forward,         -  $67,681  41 
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Amount  bro't  forward,       -  $67,681  41 

u        Truant  Officers,  School-house  Agent, 

Superintendent  and  Janitors,    -        0,289  50 

Fuel,  -        3,144  92 

Taking  school  census,  -       -       -       -       -  150  00 

Apparatus  and  chemicals,      -  24  82 

Advertising,       -       -       -       -       -       -  29  23 

Printing  and  blanks,    -----  238  25 

Books  for  the  poor,      -  333  72 

Text-books  for  teachers,  paper  for  examinations, 
reference  books,  record  books,  stationery, 

etc.,  181  63 

Ink,   51  50 

Water,  -       -        1,000  00 

Gas,   282  69 

Watering  streets,         -       -       -       -       -  62  00 

Incidentals,  viz. :  For  brooms,  crayons,  black- 
board erasers,  dusters,  pails,  thermometers, 
mats,  trees,  repairing  clocks,  moving  and 
tuning  pianos,  postage,  freight,  cleaning 
vaults,  diplomas,  baskets,  soap,  and  sun- 
dries by  School-house  Agent,  -       -       -  607  95 


Total  current  expenditures,  -       -       -     $83,087  62 
Deduct  receipts,  as  above,  $292.02,  and  supplies  on 

hand,  $33.07.    Total,   325  09 


Net  current  expenditures  for  the  year,       $82,762  53 
Repairs  by  School-house  Agent,       -  1,708  02 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  school  census,  taken  May  1,  1878,  shows  the  number 
of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  resident  in 
the  City  at  that  time  to  be  5,379, — four  more  than  the  number 
reported  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1877. 

The  distribution  of  the  school  population  of  the  City,  by 
school  groups,  for  the  present  year  as  well  as  for  1877,  is  as 
follows  : — 
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1  7 

1877. 

1878. 

Armory  hill  group,  - 

910 

89 1 

Brightwood  (semi-graded),  - 

78 

73 

Central  street  group,  - 

480 

475 

Elm  street  group,    -       -       -       -  - 

1,386 

1,413 

Indian  Orchard  group,  - 

489 

499 

North  Main  street  group,  - 

1,253 

L238 

Worthington  street  group,  - 

551 

563 

Carlisle  and  Truant,  - 

CO 

72 

Five-mile  Pond,  - 

13 

9 

Long  Hill,  -  

39 

43 

Putt's  "Rridcrp 

68 

56 

Sixteen  Acres,  - 

23 

20 

Wachogue,  ------ 

14 

11 

11 

16 

5,375 

5,379 

From  the  above  census  returns  it  would  seem  that  the 
population  of  the  City  did  not  increase  materially  from  May, 
1877,  to  May,  1878  ;  but  the  monthly  and  term  reports  of 
the  schools  indicate  an  increase  of  attendance  during  the  fall 
term  just  closed,  over  that  of  the  corresponding  term  in 
1877  ;  the  number  belonging  to  the  schools  for  the  term 
being  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  greater,  and  for  the  last 
week  of  the  term,  in  December,  the  number  belonging  was 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  greater.  The  school  census,  if 
faithfully  taken,  ought  to  be  regarded,  1  think,  as  quite  reli- 
able. As  the  person  taking  it  visits,  or  extends  his  inquiries 
to,  every  family  in  the  City,  it  would  not  seem  probable  that 
many  are  omitted  ;  and  as  the  name,  age  and  residence  of 
every  person  of  school  age  is  recorded,  none  can  be  dupli- 
cated without  discovery.  If  any  error  does  exist  in  the  cen- 
sus, it  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  some  parents 
to  give  correct  answers  in  regard  to  the  number  and  age  of 

o  o  o 

their  children,  their  suspicions  leading  them  to  fear  that  the 
census  has  some  connection  with  taxation  or  with  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  their  children  at  school.  When  such 
is  the  case,  the  number  returned  is,  of  course,  more  likely  to 
be  too  small  than  otherwise.  This  record  is  one  of  great 
3 
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convenience  in  this  office,  and  to  the  Truant  Officers,  and 
has  also,  in  some  cases,  been  serviceable  in  the  courts  of  the 
City. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

There  are  two  facts  in  connection  with  the  school  attend- 
ance in  our  City  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is, 
that  there  are  very  few  children  of  school  age  who  are  not 
at  some  time  during  the  year,  connected  with  some  day 
school,  public  or  private.  After  deducting  from  the  school 
population  of  the  City,  the  number  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  actually  enrolled  in  the  schools,  including  those 
living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  City,  near  Chicopee,  and 
in  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  that  town,  the  remainder 
will  be  found  to  be  scarcely  larger  than  the  number  reliably 
reported  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  several  private  schools 
of  the  City.  Some  of  the  children,  it  is  true,  do  not  attend 
school  as  long  as  they  ought  to,  and  a  few,  soon  after  being 
registered,  leave  school  either  to  improve  some  opportunity 
to  go  to  work,  or  on  account  of  the  removal  of  their  families 
to  other  places.  The  visits  of  the  Truant  Officer  and  of  the 
State  Detectives  to  the  various  manufacturing,  mechanical 
and  mercantile  establishments  of  the  City,  during  the  past 
few  months,  have  discovered  very  few  cases  indeed  of  chil- 
dren employed  contrary  to  the  law  requiring  attendance  at 
school  twenty  weeks  each  year. 

These  facts,  in  their  proper  connection,  are  creditable  to 
the  City,  and  furnish  a  showing  more  favorable  than  that  of 
the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  minds  of  some  people  in  our  community  an 
impression  that  there  is  a  considerable  throng  of  children 
daily  roaming  our  streets,  who  never  go  to  school  at  all. 
Like  Chinese  processions,  the  frequent  reappearance  of  this 
vagabond  crowd  probably  greatly  exaggerates  its  numbers; 
and  investigation  will  show  that  they  are  very  generally 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  are  not,  therefore,  amenable 
to  the   law   requiring    attendance  upon    school.  Another 
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encouraging  feature  of  our  attendance  is  its  comparative  regu- 
larity. For  all  the  day  schools,  during  the  entire  school 
year,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  reckoned  upon  the  number 
who  by  the  rules  belong  to  the  schools,  has  been  91.1 — a 
gain  of  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  (.8)  on  the  attendance  for 
1877.  The  highest  per  cent,  was  attained  by  the  Indian 
Orchard  School,  which  was  97.1.  Only  two  schools  fall 
below  90  per  cent.  Good  attendance  alone  does  not  insure 
a  successful  school,  but  it  is  one  of  the  several  necessary  fac- 
tors of  such  a  school.  Teachers  who  are  annoyed  and  em- 
barrassed in  their  work  by  irregular  attendance,  sometimes 
think  the  amount  of  absence  from  school  is  needlessly  large  ; 
and  perhaps  in  individual  instances  it  may  sometimes  be  so ; 
but  the  figures  given  above  furnish  them  abundant  occasion 
for  encouragement.  There  are  five  principal  causes  of  ab- 
sence :  Sickness  ;  inclement  weather ;  inability  to  obtain 
suitable  clothing  and  books ;  the  necessity  of  laboring  for 
support  of  self  or  family;  and  the  indifference  of  parents. 
These  causes  are,  to  some  extent,  inevitable  in  every  com- 
munity, and  when  they  do  not  occasion  absence  exceeding 
six  per  cent,  in  the  schools  as  a  whole,  the  results  are  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation,  rather  than  for  complaint  or  discour- 
agement. 

EVENING  AND  DRAUGHTING  SCHOOLS. 

I  regard  the  Evening  Schools,  now  in  session,  as  doing  a 
better  work  in  some  respects  than  for  several  years  past. 
The  numbers  in  attendance  are  somewhat  less  than  they 
have  averaged  for  the  past  four  years,  but  those  who  do 
attend  seem  to  go  there  for  work,  and  are  doing  it ;  while 
those  who  have  been  there  in  times  past  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  frivolity  are  this  year  conspicuous  for  their  absence. 
Their  non-attendance  occasions  no  loss  to  themselves,  per- 
haps, and  it  relieves  the  earnest  workers  in  the  schools  of 
th;it  diversion  from  study  and  interruption  in  their  work 
which  their  presence  generally  occasioned.  The  Draughting 
Schools  are  doing  well  in  the  eminently  practical  work 
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which  constitutes  their  usual  programme.  The  Exhibition, 
March  22  and  23,  by  the  State  Street  School  of  last  winter, 
was  a  very  good  one.  Five  hundred  and  six  drawings  were 
exhibited,  and  gave  evidence  of  much  painstaking  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

THE  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  for  the  past  four  months  under  the 
care  of  Miss  E.  F.  Holmes,  formerly  connected  with  the 
colored  orphan  asylum  in  New  York  city.  Miss  Holmes  is 
well  adapted  for  the  instruction  and  management  of  the  class 
of  pupils  under  her  care,  and  is  doing  well.  The  number  of 
escapes  from  the  institution  was  quite  large  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  some  of  the  inmates  being  of  a  desperate  char- 
acter, and  more  suitable  subjects  for  the  Reform  School  at 
Westboro  than  for  the  Truant  School.  A  natural  longing 
for  out-door  air  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the  boys  to  re- 
gain their  liberty,  and  the  arrangements  for  their  safe-keep- 
ing have  never  been  sufficient  in  the  building  now  occupied 
by  them.  The  boys  are  still  without  a  yard  for  out-door 
exercise.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  almshouse,  or  the 
finances  of  the  City,  will  not  allow  the  inclosing  of  a  small 
piece  of  ground  for  that  purpose,  then  it  would  seem  that, 
for  humanity's  sake,  the  City  ought  to  find  accommodations 
for  the  school  elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  truancy  which  ultimately  brings  boys  to  the 
Truant  School  could  be  better  checked  in  its  incipiency,  if 
the  Truant  Officer  could  give  his  entire  time  to  looking  after 
this  class  of  boys.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  City  where 
truancy  occurs,  and  the  territory  covered  by  them,  furnish 
a  field  quite  large  enough  to  require  the  constant  labors  of 
such  an  officer.  The  surest  remedy  for  the  evil  of  truancy 
is  prevention  ;  and  prevention  is  best  secured  by  two  agen- 
cies :  A  school  in  which  the  pupil  has  such  an  interest,  and 
enjoys  with  such  a  keen  relish,  that  he  shall  feel  no  inch  na- 
tion to  absent  himself  from  its  daily  work  ;  and  a  sagacious 
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Truant  Officer,  ever  on  duty,  and  ready  to  return  to  school 
the  early  wanderers  from  its  duties. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

The  instruction  in  these  branches,  under  their  respective 
teachers,  has  not  only  been  kept  well  up  to  its  former  stand- 
ard, but  has  made  some  advances.  The  music  exhibition  by 
the  primary  pupils,  in  June  last,  was  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
and  showed  what  can  be  accomplished  by  good  training. 
The  weekly  exercise  in  music  at  the  High  School  is  now 
accomplishing  more  than  heretofore,  although  no  more  time 
is  devoted  to  it.  The  present  program  of  visits  by  the  spe- 
cial teacher  gives  more  time  to  the  Primary  Schools  and  less 
to  the  upper  grades — an  arrangement  that  will  secure  better 
elementary  instruction  and  drill,  and  thereby  render  subse- 
quent work  easier  and  more  rapid,  and  of  a  better  character. 

The  excellent  results  of  the  very  careful  and  systematic 
instruction  in  drawing,  which  began  in  the  primary  grades  a 
few  years  since,  are  now  being  realized  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  in 
the  work  of  the  class  in  drawing  recently  organized  in  the 
High  School.  The  large  number  of  specimens  of  drawing, 
of  great  variety,  exhibited  in  June  last,  gave  evidence  of 
good  progress  during  the  year,  and  the  work  of  the  advanced 
pupils  was  deservedly  the  subject  of  special  commendation. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  school-year  has  been  one  of  quiet,  diligent  work, 
whose  results,  properly  estimated,  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  have  exhib- 
ited a  good  degree  of  fidelity  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  situation,  and  have  cheerfully  co-operated 
with  me  to  secure  healthy  progress  in  the  school,  and  harmony 
in  their  general  management.  The  labors  of  some  of  the 
teachers  have  been  increased  during  the  past  two  years  by  the 
consolidation  of  schools.  This  has  given  a  larger  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher  than  before  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
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present  average  number  excessive.  It  is  not  larger  than 
found  elsewhere  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State,  and 
the  results  produced  here  do  not  show  that  the  schools  have 
suffered  or  have  been  embarrassed  on  account  of  numbers. 
The  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  has  generally 
shown  on  their  part  a  good  preparation  for  such  advance- 
ment. This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  large  number 
admitted  to  the  High  School  in  June,  whose  examination 
showed  a  fair  degree  of  self-reliance  and  considerable  ability 
to  use  the  knowledge  and  power  they  had  acquired  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

In  my  inspection  and  examination  of  the  schools  I  have 
applied  tests  similar  to  those  employed  last  year,  and  the 
results  are  classified  below  under  the  three  heads  :  instruc- 
tion ;  discipline,  including  government ;  and  general  manage- 
ment : — 


EXCELLENT.     GOOD.     FAIR.     INDIFFERENT.  BAD. 


Instruction, 

71 

28 

5 

3 

2 

Discipline, 

74 

24 

5 

4 

2 

General  Management, 

54 

41 

10 

3 

1 

While  thus  speaking  of  the  schools,  in  general  terms,  as 
in  good  condition,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  pertinent 
question  which  naturally  suggests  itself: 


ARE    OUR    SCHOOLS    ACCOMPLISHING  ALL 
THAT  MAY  REASONABLY  BE  EXPECTED 
OF  THEM  ? 

If  called  upon  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  this  question, 
I  should  say  No  ;  and  for  the  reason  that,  after  taking  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  schools  into  consideration,  the  re- 
sults are  not  wholly  satisfactory.  A  fuller  statement  of  the 
case  would  be,  that  the  schools  are  really  good,  in  many 
respects  excellent  ;  but  that  they  still  fall  short  of  some 
tilings  they  ought  to  accomplish  and  may  accomplish.  In 
thus  judging  the  schools,  I  am  aware  that  we  must  carefully 
discriminate  between  what  is  desirable,  and   what,  under 
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existing  circumstances,  is  possible.  In  education,  as  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  there  are  many  results  which  we  would 
gladly  secure  if  they  were  attainable,  but  which  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  labor  place  beyond  our  reach. 
Again,  we  must  not  expect  to  satisfy  fully  the  indiscriminate 
demands  of  public  opinion  upon  the  schools,  for  the  reason 
that  those  demands  are  often  exacting  in  the  extreme,  and 
sometimes  wholly  unreasonable.  But  public  criticism,  which 
is  intelligent  and  just,  should.be  heeded,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  very  fair  criterion  by  which  to  direct  the  management  of 
the  schools. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  DOING?    AND  WHAT 
ARE  SOME  OF  THEIR  SHORT-COMINGS? 

The  little  child  who  enters  the  public  school,  usually  at 
the  tender  age  of  about  five  years,  comes  immediately  under 
the  influence  of  a  lady-teacher,  a  large  share  of  whose  time 
is  at  first  given  to  cultivating,  in  the  child,  certain  habits  of 
mind  and  of  body,  most  of  which  properly  belong  to  moral 
instruction,  so  called.  The  child  is  taught  to  keep  its  place 
in  the  school-room,  and  to  be  reasonably  quiet  there  ;  to  give 
attention  at  all  times  to  its  duties  ;  and  to  be  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  them,  and  in  the  improvement  of  time. 
Habits  of  self-reliance,  of  neatness  and  order,  of  punctuality 
and  regularity,  are  enjoined  ;  and  the  child  is  taught  to  re- 
press exhibitions  of  ill-temper  and  selfishness ;  to  mind  its 
own  business  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  ;  to  make 
concessions  in  its  likes  and  dislikes  to  others,  and  to  show  re- 
spect and  deference  to  elders  and  superiors  ;  to  be  truthful  in 
word  and  in  action,  and  to  cultivate  that  temper  of  mind  and 
of  heart  that  finds  expression  in  acts  of  politeness,  civility  and 
good  manners  generally.  And  efforts  are  made  for  such  cul- 
ture from  the  primary  up  through  all  the  grades  of  the 
schools,  with  the  addition  of  such  subjects  and  with  such 
modification  as  the  age  and  progress  of  the  pupil  require. 

That  the  teachers  are  earnest  and  painstaking  in  this  work, 
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I  am  assured  by  my  own  personal  observation  every  day  in 
the  year ;  and  that  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  a  good 
measure  of  success,  I  am  equally  sure  ;  but  not  the  same  in 
the  case  of  all  pupils,  of  course.  And  here  candor  requires 
that  we  shall  judge  teachers  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  their  work  is  done.  We  must  remember  that  the  pu- 
pils come  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  represent  all  grades 
of  natural  ability,  disposition,  temperament,  home-training 
and  general  habits.  Some  are  very  irregular  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  not  a  few  are  exposed,  by  day  and  by  night,  to 
the  most  objectionable  influences  of  the  street  and  places  of 
public  resort.  Although  home  influence  quite  generally  co- 
operates with  the  teacher  and  the  school  authorities,  some- 
times it  is  withheld  ;  and  in  exceptional  cases  a  sentiment  of 
opposition  and  hostility  is  found  in  its  place.  Accordingly 
as  these  circumstances  favor  or  neutralize  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher,  we  may  expect  to  find,  and  do  find,  the  results  of 
moral  teaching  gratifying,  or  otherwise. 

Parents  sometimes  unwittingly  bear  positive  testimony  to 
the  good  influences  of  the  schools  upon  their  children,  when 
at  the  close  of  a  vacation  they  express  their  joy  that  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  very  unruly  and  unmanageable  while  out 
of  school,  are  soon  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
again,  who  will  take  care  of  them.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  that  there  are  not  a  few  children,  unfortu- 
nate in  their  homes  and  in  their  surroundings  in  life,  who  re- 
ceive their  best  training  at  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  and 
whose  prospects  for  becoming  good  citizens  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  influences  of  the  schools. 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION,  AND  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CHARACTER. 

Now  while  these  results,  which  we  may  justly  claim  for 
our  teachers,  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant,  I  still  have 
the  feeling  that  in  this  very  work  of  which  1  am  speaking  is 
found  one  of  the  principal  short-comings  of  the  schools. 
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There  is  too  often  wanting  that  unmistakable  evidence  that 
teachers  realize  that  the  highest,  noblest,  and,  in  every  sense, 
the  first  office  of  the  educator,  is  the  development  and  mold- 
ing of  character,  and  that  character  is  infinitely  higher  than 
scholarship.  While  the  deportment  and  general  bearing  of 
pupils  is  for  the  most  part  commendable,  too  few  show 
that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  master  controlling  spirit,  that 
is  silently,  perhaps,  yet  surely  molding  their  moral  sense, 
and  inspiring  them  with  that  high  purpose  in  life  which 
bears  its  possessor  on  to  the  attainment  of  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  individuality  of  the  child  is  not  suffi- 
ciently respected  and  cultivated,  and  he  is  not  led  to  feel,  as 
he  ought,  his  own  personal  responsibility  for  his  acts  and 
his  position  in  the  school.  When  pupils  habitually  approve, 
and  perhaps  boast  of,  practices  in  school  which  they  would 
instinctively  condemn  at  home  or  on  the  street,  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  there  is  something  wanting  in  the 
governing  power  which  should  give  tone  to  the  public  senti- 
ment of  that  school.  Work  of  this  kind  needs  a  kind  of 
instinctive  appreciation  of  its  character,  delicacy  and  impor- 
tance ;  a  grasp  of  the  subject  that  makes  its  mastery  possible 
and  sure  ;  a  personality  that  can  understand,  impress  and 
control  all  natures. 

I  am  not  here  speaking  of  an  ideal  work,  nor  an  ideal 
teacher,  but  of  what  I  regard  as  the  proper  and  appropriate 
sphere  of  the  true  educator.  There  are  teachers  in  this  City 
who  are  doing  this  work,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  Springfield 
that  such  an  acknowledgment  can  be  made.  But  there  are 
alsu  those  who  fall  short  of  this  standard.  Why  they  fail 
must  be  accounted  for  differently  in  different  cases.  Some 
have  not  the  personal  qualities  necessary  for  the  task;  others 
do  not  properly  understand  the  true  object  of  education  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  called  to  perform  ;  and  there 
are  those  whose  methods  of  work  are  unwise  and  unnatural. 
To  some,  discipline  and  government  have  no  wider  meaning 
than  simply  to  preserve  order;  and  such  often  attempt  to 
control  their  schools  after  the  style  of  the  martinet.  Others 
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govern  according  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  moment, 
without  a  keen  understanding  of  the  natures  of  children  and 
the  principles  by  which  they  should  be  influenced  and 
guided.  There  are  those  who  work  without  plan,  and  those 
who  expend  their  strength  upon  the  useless  details  of  plans 
within  plans  and  plans  over-planned.  Some  never  come  into 
sympathy  with  their  pupils,  but  wear  out  their  nerves  and 
their  sensibilities  in  disheartening  attempts  to  overcome  that 
indifference,  and  to  repress  that  turbulence  and  irritability,  so 
characteristic  of  a  school  not  in  proper  accord  with  its  head. 

In  thus  attempting  to  account  for  the  different  degrees 
of  success  in  moral  instruction,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  what  in  my  observations  appear  to  me  to  be 
matters  of  fact.  I  am  not  dealing  in  censure;  for  to  what- 
ever extent  the  teachers  of  Springfield  may  succeed,  or  fall 
short  of  success,  I  can  generally  in  this,  as  in  other  work, 
now,  and  on  all  occasions,  give  them  credit  for  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  for  a  most  laudable  desire  to  achieve 
high  success. 

HEALTH  OF  PUPILS. 

In  matters  of  health  and  physical  comfort,  the  children  are 
well  attended  to  at  school,  with  a  few  exceptions.  There  are 
some  teachers  who  seem  to  be  wholly  oblivious  of  this  im- 
portant duty,  and  they  show  their  appreciation  of  the  subject 
by  burying  deep  in  the  rubbish  of  their  school  desks,  the 
printed  rules  and  circulars  relating  to  it,  and  then  go  on 
sacrificing  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  pupils,  until  en- 
feebled constitutions  and  incurable  disease  shall  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  speak  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence, 
in  the  early  removal  from  earth  of  those  whose  youth  gave 
promise  of  length  of  days.  But  the  teachers  generally  give 
considerable  attention  to  a  proper  position  in  sitting,  stand- 
ing and  walking  ;  to  exereise,  and  the  development  of  the 
voice  ;  to  suggestions  respecting  breathing,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, sleep,  and  the  importance  of  a  cheerful  state  of  mind. 
And  yet  I  think  the  health  of  some  children  surely  suffers  by 
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attendance  upon  school  ;  but,  for  reasons,  however,  for  which 
the  teachers  are  in  no  sense  to  be  blamed.  For  improp- 
erly constructed  buildings,  with  no  ventilation,  and  deficient 
heating  ;  for  bad  light,  which  affects  injuriously  the  eyes  and 
the  nervous  system;  and  for  school-yards  unsuitable  and  un- 
safe for  the  exercise  of  little  children,  the  responsibility  must 
rest  with  those  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  and  have  the 
care  of  school-houses  and  their  premises. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  of  arithmetic  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon branches  whose  treatment  in  the  schools  is  genenerally 
quite  satisfactory.  It  is  by  this  branch  that  the  schools  are 
often  judged  outside  by  practical  men,  and  unfairly,  some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  is  not  perhaps 
a  facile  scholar  in  arithmetic,  and  who  does  not  meet  with 
much  success  in  that  branch,  leaves  school  before  completing 
the  study,  and  enters  some  business  establishment  where  he 
is  required  to  take  his  pen  and  perform  mathematical  compu- 
tations. If  it  shall  be  found  that  he  is  not  ready  and  accu- 
rate at  the  work,  not  fully  self-reliant,  the  schools  are  at  once 
arraigned  and  compelled  to  bear  all  the  blame.  Does  the 
man  of  mature  years,  who  looks  over  the  boy's  shoulder  and 
is  impatient  at  his  want  of  skill  and  readiness,  recollect  how 
it  was  with  him  at  that  age?  Does  it  occur  to  him  that  the 
facility  with  which  he  now  performs  such  work  is  the  result 
of  the  experience  and  practice  of  nearly  a  life-time  ?  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  demand  of  the  mere  child  at  school  what 
would  be  considered  a  rare  qualification,  or  an  accomplish- 
ment, in  an  adult  person  of  considerable  business  experience. 
The  average  pupils  who  have  completed  our  Grammar  School 
course  have  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  They  have 
not  the  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  numbers  possessed 
by  many  business  men  or  women,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  not  yet  become  business  men  or  women.    But  they  may 
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yet  attain  to  that  accomplishment.  Schools  should  not  be 
judged  wholly  by  what  the  pupils  are  when  they  come  from 
them,  but  rather  by  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish  in 
after-life. 

Two  criticisms  cover  the  principal  faults  in  instruction  in 
arithmetic : 

1.  Pupils  are  not  enough  compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own 
resources  in  their  work.  The  teacher  who  tells  a  pupil  or 
class  that  some  examples  are  to  be  given  in  percentage,  or  in 
the  square  root,  does  a  part  of  the  work  which  the  pupils 
themselves  should  perform.  Let  them  refer  the  examples  to 
their  proper  rule.  The  principal  advantage  to  the  pu- 
pil in  arithmetical  work  is  derived  from  the  mental  effort 
in  finding  out  what  is  required,  and  what  is  to  be  done. 
Beyond  those  inquiries,  the  operation  soon  becomes  mostly 
manual  labor. 

2.  There  is  not  sufficient  practical  drill  and  test  work  fo 
compel  pupils  to  make  constant  application  of  principles 
learned,  and  to  make  available  the  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired. Some  of  this  kind  of  work  is  poorly  adapted  to  its 
object.  Improbable  examples,  such  as  never  occur  in  busi- 
ness, and  fractional  expressions  of  large  and  unusual  terms, 
which  require  much  time  and  wear  of  brain  to  handle,  are 
not  profitable  work  for  children.  It  is  said  that  in  ordinary 
business  computations,  four-fifths  of  all  the  fractions  used,  aside 
from  decimals,  are  halves,  fourths,  eighths,  thirds  and  sixths. 
If,  therefore,  such  examples  only  are  given  as  will  admit  of 
rapid  solution,  time  will  be  gained  for  practice  greater  in 
amount  and  variety. 

But  our  teachers  are  grasping  well  the  requirements  of 
this  branch.  A  little  more  courage  in  omitting,  or  in  passing 
lightly  over,  unimportant  portions  of  the  text-book,  and  con- 
siderable more  practice  work,  will  remove  whatever  occasions 
now  exist  for  criticism. 
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EXPRESSION. 

There  is  one  subject,  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  schools 
of  all  grades,  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  though  not  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  at  length.  I  refer  to  the  general  ina- 
bility of  young  people  to  express  their  own  thoughts  with 
clearness  and  accuracy,  whether  in  written  language  or 
orally  ;  also  to  render  intelligently  and  agreeably  the  recorded 
thoughts  of  others.  The  branches  that  contribute  to  this 
subject,  directly  and  indirectly,  are  reading,  spelling,  pen- 
manship and  grammar,  or  language  study  in  various  forms. 
Much  time  and  labor  are  given  to  all  these  branches,  and 
much  is  surely  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  in 
connection  with  this  very  work  that  our  schools  are  largely 
disappointing,  and  more  open  to  criticism  than  upon  all  other 
subjects  of  instruction. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  penmanship  of  the  schools  is  good,  yet  wanting  in  that 
nice,  exact  finish  that  can  be  secured  only  by  extraordinary 
painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  combined  with  the 
corresponding  effort  of  the  pupil  which  such  painstaking  will 
call  forth.  The  use  of  fixed  copies  at  the  top  of  the  page  of 
the  writing-book  has  its  objections.  After  writing  one  line, 
the  pupil  copies  his  own  work  oftener  than  the  model,  and  is 
of  course  continually  repeating  his  own  errors  and  blunders. 
Sliding  copies,  fastened  by  the  inner  end  to  a  thread  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  which  can  be  moved  down  the  page, 
would  be  far  preferable.  No  one  can  become  a  ready  pen- 
man by  mere  copy-book  writing.  Daily  practice  in  writing 
out  carefully,  and  somewhat  rapidly,  the  contents  of  a  printed 
page  is  an  exercise  that  may  well  take  the  place  of  the  copy- 
writing  in  the  higher  school  grades. 

o  a  n 

SPELLING. 

Spelling  has  been  improved  by  confining  its  exercise  to  com- 
mon words,  and  by  omitting  those  difficult  ones  seldom  used. 
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Better  work  will  be  done  here  by  making  less  use  of  the 
Primary  Speller,  (or  by  discarding  it  altogether,)  and  by  en- 
larging the  list  of  words  for  practice  taken  from  the  reading 
lessons  and  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  children  in  their  daily 
conversation.  Spelling  should  be  written  too,  rather  than  oral, 
in  the  lower  primary  grades,  and  children  should  be  required 
to  occupy  a  large  share  of  their  time  there,  in  writing  out 
their  spelling  and  reading  exercises. 

READING. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  series  of  reading  books  affords  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  and  to 
correct  some  of  the  faults  in  this  branch.  If  teachers  will 
cease  to  require  little  children  to  "  read  over,"  and  to  "  study  " 
before-hand,  their  reading  exercise — a  task  entirely  unsuitable 
at  their  age  ;  and  will  also  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  practice  of 
allowing  pupils  to  keep  up,  during  the  reading  exercise,  a 
running  criticism  upon  each  other,  by  irritating  and  aggrava- 
ting remarks,  thus  mortifying  their  more  timid  companions, 
and  sometimes  paying  off  old  grudges  ;  and  will  then  con- 
fine their  labors  mainly  to  two  points — to  making  the  child 
realize  the  thought  of  the  sentence  to  be  read  ;  and  to  show- 
ing him,  by  example  and  good  vocal  drill,  how  to  give  a  pleas- 
ant and  natural  expression  to  that  thought — the  best  part  of 
the  victory  will  be  one. 

GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Grammar  and  Language,  nothing  short 
of  a  new  departure  that  will  completely  revolutionize  the 
whole  study,  will  make  up  for  the  present  short-comings  in 
that  important  branch.    I  make  the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  Let  technical  grammar,  as  such,  be  taken  from  the 
Grammar  Schools,  retaining  a  few  only  of  the  simple  outlines 
of  sentence  and  word  study  for  higher  grade  work,  and  dis- 
carding entirely  the  etymological  and  syntactical  gymnastics 
upon  which  so  much  time  is  now  spent. 
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2.  Let  the  child,  upon  its  first  entrance  at  school,  be  care- 
fully taught  to  express  its  thoughts  in  spoken  and  written  sen- 
tences ;  due  attention  being  paid  in  the  latter  to  spelling,  cap- 
ital letters,  and  common  punctuation  ;  and  let  this  exercise, 
guided  by  a  syllabus,  and  such  text-books  as  may  be  found 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  modified  according  to  the  age 
and  capacity  of  the  pupils,  become  a  daily  one  in  all  the  school 
grades. 

3.  Let  composition  and  elocution  be  taught  in  the  High 
School,  with  as  much  pains  and  emphasis  as  are  bestowed 
upon  algebra,  chemistry,  or  any  other  ordinary  branch. 

It  may  be  said  that  children  must  have  thoughts  before 
they  can  express  them.  There  are  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools  whose  principal  office  is  to  develop  the  thinking  fac- 
ulties ;  and  in  all  our  schools  the  thinking  of  the  children' is 
better  than  their  power  of  expression.  In  visits  during  the 
past  year,  to  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  I  have  seen 
classes  of  children,  averaging  eight  aud  nine  years  of  age, 
write  out  their  thoughts  upon  a  subject  given  out  by  me  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  covering,  in  twelve  minutes,  one  side 
of  an  ordinary  slate  in  so  doing,  and  making  a  very  creditable 
little  composition,  with  spelling  and  punctuation  in  almost 
every  instance  correct.  I  could  see  that  those  children  had 
been  taught  with  great  care,  and  with  much  tact  and  wisdom. 
The  same  means  can  produce  similar  results  in  our  own 
schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I  have  but  a  brief  word  for  the  High  School.  The  excel- 
lent condition  of  the  classical  department  was  well  shown  in 
in  June  last,  by  the  high  rank  taken  by  those  who  were 
examined  for  admission  to  college.  The  instruction  given  in 
the  sciences,  and  in  the  general  course,  is  probably  a  better 
preparation  for  the  average  business  of  life  than  was  given 
by  our  colleges  fifty  years  since.  The  course  is  now  so 
arranged  that  some  of  the  most  practical  branches  are 
brought  into  the  first  and  second  year's  work  ;  thereby  ena- 
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bling  those  who  remain  but  a  short  time  in  the  school  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  subjects  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  them  in  after  life.  The  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  is,  I  think,  assuming  a  more  decided 
and  gratifying  character,  and  is  leaving  its  impress  upon  the 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  there  complete  the  public 
school  education  furnished  by  the  City. 

Many  pupils  fail  to  receive  the  full  advantages  of  this 
school  on  account  of  their  indefiniteness  of  purpose  when  they 
enter  it,  and  from  their  fickleness,  often  seconded  by  parents, 
in  the  choice  or  change  of  studies.  Branches  are  taken  from 
mere  whim  or  caprice,  and  when  they  are  found  difficult  or 
uninteresting,  importunities  come  for  a  change,  wasting  much 
time  and  pursuing  study  in  a  discontented  state  of  mind.  A 
choice  of  courses  of  study  by  parents  for  their  children  is 
desirable  and  just;  but  liberty  for  pupils  to  make  random 
selection  of  branches,  and  frequent  changes  therein,  is  inju- 
rious to  all  concerned,  and  should  not  be  asked  for  by  parents 
nor  granted  by  the  school.  The  moral  effect  of  conquering 
dislikes,  and  of  completing  whatever  is  fairly  entered  upon, 
is  an  object  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  these  thoughts,  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  you 
will,  I  trust,  have  an  idea  of  my  estimate  of  the  present 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Springfield  Public  Schools.  It  is, 
of  course,  inevitable,  in  a  yearly  discussion  of  this  subject, 
that  some  topics  will  come  up  for  consideration  several  years 
in  succession,  although  they  may,  on  different  occasions,  be 
viewed  from  different  stand-points  and  be  variously  treated. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  schools  are  now  in  such  a  condition 
that  their  best  features  may  be  recognized  and  cherished  ; 
and  that  their  leading  deficiencies  and  faults  may  be  grasped, 
and  for  the  most  part  corrected.  By  the  use  of  the  best 
teaching  talent  that  can  be  employed  ;  by  a  resolute  grap- 
pling with  those  changes  and  improvements  that  circum- 
stances demand  ;  and  by  a  vigorous,  wise,  and  discriminating 
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administration  of  our  whole  educational  policy,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Schools  may  not  become,  in  even  larger 
degree  than  at  present,  the  pride  of  the  City,  and  a  blessing 
to  all  to  whom  their  influence  extends. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  Committee,  the  Teachers,  and  the 
Public,  for  co-operation  and  support  during  the  year,  this 
report  is 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  31,  1878. 


Public  Exercises  by  the  Graduating  Class  of  78, 


SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

At  the  Opera  House,  June  25,  1878,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester. 

1.  Music.    Chorus.    "  Barcarolle,  from  the  German." 

High  School  Glee  Club. 

2.  Salutatory  Address.  Allie  G.  Axtelle . 

3.  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Emma  J.  Bennett. 

4.  Mountains.  Frank  H.  Burt. 

5.  The  To-Morrow  of  Girlhood.  Emma  L.  Haynes. 

6.  Nature  as  a  Tonic.  Helen  E.  McGregory. 

7.  Song.    "The  Bunch  of  Violets."  Pinsutu 

Emma  M.  Bateman. 

8.  A  Story.  Sadie  K.  Cobb. 

9.  Monuments  and  their  Associations.  Gertrude  A.  Grork. 

10.  The  British  Empire.  Thomas  A.  Fitz  Gibbon. 

11.  A  Bravo  Old  Wisdom.  Nettie  J.  Burnham. 

12.  Music.    Chorus,  from  Martha.    Flotow.  Glee  Club. 

13.  "Clay  and  Clay  Differ  in  Dignity."  Eva  J.  Nelson. 

14.  Education,  the  Safeguard  of  Republics.         Fred.  N.  Upham. 

15.  Mile  Stones.  Hattie  R.  Bradley. 

16.  Music  in  Education.    (Excused.)  Arthur  D.  Mayo. 

17.  Tht  Influence  of  Greece  on  Modern  Civilization. 

Howard  T.  Vaille. 

18.  Song.    "  The  Birds  that  came  in  Spring.''    Benedict.  (With 

Flute  Obligato.)  Louise  A.  Dickinson. 

19.  Class  History.  Fannie  A.  Stebbins. 

20.  Class  Prophecy.  James  B.  Smith. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES— Continued. 

21.  Class  Poem.  Josie  M.  Merritt. 

22.  Valedictory  Addresses.  Will.  H.  Pomeroy. 

23.  Class  Song.    Written  by  Eliza  J.  Hooker.   Graduating  Class. 

24.  Address  by  the  Principal. 

25.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 


"Incepv 

John  F.  Almquist, 
Elisha  S.  Benton, 
William  L.  Buckland, 
Frank  H.  Burt, 
Arthur  A.  Couch, 
James  E.  Dcnleavy, 
Thomas  A.  Fitz  Gibbon, 
Herbert  C.  Hastings, 
Patrick  M.  Keating, 
Herbert  W.  Mason, 
Arthur  D.  Ma¥o, 
William  H.  Pomeroy, 
James  B.  Smith, 
Edward  G  Stevens, 
William  C.  Stone, 
Fred.  N.  Fpiiam, 
Howard  T.  Vaille, 
Orlando  G.  Warren, 
Allie  G.  Axtelle, 
Emma  J.  Bennett, 
Hattie  R.  Bradley, 
Florence  S.  Bragdon, 
Nettie  J.  Burnham, 
Sadie  K.  Cobb, 
Katie  L.  Colton, 

Su 


ATING  CLASS. 

is;  non finivimus" 

Annie  S.  Dibble, 
Louise  A.  Dickinson, 
Esther  M.  Field, 
Minnie  E.  Fiske, 
Annie  T.  Goodwin, 
Gertrude  A.  Grork, 
Mattie  F.  Harmon, 
Emma  L.  Haynes, 
Eliza  J.  Hooker, 
Mary  E.  Hunt, 
Bertha  A.  Janes, 
Sarah  L.  King, 
May  J.  Lathrop, 
Annie  L.  McDonald, 
Helen  M.  McGregory, 
Grace  E.  Mellows, 
Josie  M.  Merritt, 
Eva  J.  Nblson, 
May  R.  Pierce, 
Jennie  C.  Prentice, 
Jeannie  E.  Rayner, 
Janie  G.  Savage, 
Etta  F.  Stearns, 
Fannie  A.  Stebbins, 
Marion  D.  Tapley, 

e  E.  Tyler. 


Table  of  Enrollment  and  Attendance. 


For  the  School  Year  ending  June  28,  1878. 
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3 

382 

5 

94 

1 

5. 

9 

404 

.99 

Oak  St.  Pr.,    -    -  - 

306 

225 

146 

0 

134 

9 

92. 

4 

7. 

0 

233 

1.59 

Putts  Bridge,  -    -  - 

78 

76 

42 

6 

38 

1 

89. 

4 

10. 

6 

54 

1.26 

School  St.,  -    -    -  - 

153 

139 

94 

<s 

87 

3 

92. 

8. 

113 

1.19 

Sixteen  Acres,  -    -  - 

25 

22 

14.0 

13 

0 

92 

8 

7. 

2 

78 

5.57 

Wachogue,  -    -    -  - 

16 

16 

9 

8 

9 

0 

91. 

8 

8. 

2 

79 

8.06 

West  Union  St.,    -  - 

302 

292 

235 

6 

219 

9 

93 

3 

6. 

7 

418 

1.77 

Worthington  St.,  -  - 

633 

532 

409 

1 

378 

9 

92.6 

7. 

8 

480 

1.17 

York  St.,    -    -    -  - 

280 

219 

169 

5 

158 

5 

93 

5 

6. 

5 

184 

1.08 

Truant,  -    -    -    -  - 

33 

33 

Evening,     -    -    -  - 
Draughting,     -    -  - 

352 

352 

135 

135 

Table  of  Enrollment  and  Attendance. 

For  the  Fall  Term  ending  Dkckmber  20,  1878. 


SCHOOLS. 


St., 


Auburn  St., 
Bridge  St.,  - 
Bright  wood, 
Carlisle,  -  - 
Central  St., 
Charles  St,, 
Court  St.,  - 
East  Union 
Elm  St.,  -  1 
Five  Mile  Pond, 
High  School,  - 
Hooker,  - 
Indian  Orchard, 
Long  Hill,  -  - 
Oak  St.  Gr.,  - 
Oak  St.  Pr.,  - 
Putts  Bridge,  - 
School  St.,  -  - 
Sixteen  Acres,  - 
Wachogue,  -  - 
West  Union  St., 
Worthington  St., 
York  St.,    -  - 


288  172 


201 
72 

59 


149 
69 
47 


449  396, 
146 132, 


70 
195 


38 
150 


'3 


646  578 


15 


417  398 
573  462 
•294  236 


21 

498 
194 
5<> 
107 
15 
13 
304 
537 
203 


9 


16 
127 
144 
36 
82 
14 
10 
233 
456 


161 
140 
63 
43 
7  375 
127 
34 
140 
549 
9 

382 
443 
233 
14 
104 
133 
34 
76 
13 
10 
22:3 
6  434 


8  93.6  6.4 


154 


.4  93.5 
.096.0 
.091.0 
.9  94.7 
.4  96.4 
.5  90. 
.1  93. 
.7  95. 
.191. 
.0  96. 
.5  95.4 
.0  95.8 
.487.3 
.9  94.6 
.291.9 
.7  94.0 
.6  92.5 
.093. 
.3  93.3 
.2  95.5 
.2  94.(3 
.0  94. 


6.5 

4. 

9. 

5.3 

3.6 
10. 

7. 

5. 

9. 

4. 

4.2 

1.5 
12.7 

5.4 

8.1 

6. 

7.5 

7. 

6.7 

4.5 

5.4 

6. 


18 
*8 
17 


12 
29 
11 


11 
4 
1 

21 
2 

3 


14 


23 
14 


4 
4 
12 
1 

22 


1 
17 
1 


6 
12 
2 


Constant  Attendance. 


\ 


The  following  pupils  were  present  at  every  school 
session  during  the  school  year  ending  June  28, 1878. 

Auburn  Street  School. 

Room  4. — Mabel  Hurlburt,  Josie  Roepel, 

Louis  Kaplinger. 

Brightwood  School. 

Room  2. — Myrta  A.  Sanderson,      Room  1. — Willie  Munroe, 
Jennie  Winslow. 

Central  Street  School. 


Room  9. — Arthur  Cook, 
Arthur  Cooley, 
Frank  Lovejoy, 
George  Pratt, 
Louise  Alexander, 
Eunice  Bugbee, 
Ida  Stebbins. 

Room  8. — Willie  Chamberlain, 
Elsie  Lombard, 
Frank  Merriam, 
Edwin  Pease, 
Ada  Hine, 
Gertrude  Stebbins. 

Room  7. — Frank  Wakefield. 

Room  6. — Berton  Frost, 

Arthur  Hollister, 


Room  6. — Harry  Harland, 
Oliver  Thayer, 
Kittie  Clemens, 
Lizzie  Lyman. 

Room  5. — Frank  Mead, 

Harry  Wakefield, 
Rudolph  Lerche, 
Helen  Kenyon, 
May  Shaw. 

Room  3. — Henry  Alexander, 
Gertie  Hollister. 

Room  2.— Clifford  Lull, 
Jerry  Shea, 
Emma  Lerche. 

Room  1. — James  Madden, 
Joseph  Madden. 


Charles  Street  School. 


Room  3. — Flora  Graves, 
Eddio  Lawler, 


Room  3. — Daniel  Moriarty. 
Room  1. — Dennis  Keleber. 
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Elm  Street  School. 


Room 

11. 

— Clarence  Burgin, 

Boom 

8.- 

-Fred  Miller, 

Luther  Clark, 

Willie  Moulton. 

Arthur  Button, 

Room 

7, 

— Horace  Clark, 

"Willie  Lawtou, 

Edward  Hodskins, 

Irving  Quimby, 

John  Tighe, 

Cora  Bickmore, 

Mabel  Guinan. 

Gracie  Gould, 

Room 

6  - 

— Sadie  Kingsley, 

Mary  Lee. 

Fred  Packard. 

Room 

10.- 

— John  Beggs, 

Room 

5.- 

—John  Richmond. 

Laura  Lawton. 

Room 

4.- 

—Minnie  Barkover, 

Room 

9.- 

-Susie  Clark, 

John  Sullivan. 

Louisa  Frazer, 

Room 

2, 

— Lilla  Frazer, 

Mary  Gunn, 

Lena  Young, 

Arthur  Dumbleton. 

John  Garvey. 

Emery  Street  School. 
John  Nolan. 


High  School. 


Wilbur  B.  Chapin, 

Charles  A.  Whipple, 

Le  Yan  Foo, 

Justin  P.  Woodworth, 

Charles  E.  Ladd, 

Mary  E.  Daboll, 

Patsey  Meehan, 

Susie  F.  Burt, 

Walter  G.  Morse, 

J.  Grace  Douglass, 

John  F.  O'Neil, 

Margie  Dearden, 

William  F.  Orr, 

Mary  B.  Judd, 

Edward  W.  Osgood, 

Mary  J.  Lathrop, 

Charles  H.  Parsons, 

Helen  M.  McGregory, 

William  B.  Parsons, 

Hattie  L.  Parker, 

Frank  Richardson, 

Irene  Weir, 

Charles  N.  Smith, 

Clara  B.  Woodman, 

Willie  C.  Stone, 

Clara  L.  Pratt, 

Philo  P.  Tower, 

Emma  J.  Pease, 

Edward  H.  Twing, 

Lilla  Richmond, 

Edward  H.  Watts, 

Lilla  B.  Shaw. 
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Hooker  School. 


Room  9. — Samuel  J.  Ames, 
Y.  H.  Liang, 
J.  Otis  Sawtelle, 
S.  Y.  Tong, 
Mary  E.  Blaklidge, 
Hattie  L.  Childs, 
Etta  M.  Holbrook, 
Nellie  M.  Pinney, 
Emma  S.  Tucker. 

Room  8. — Charles  H.  Carroll, 
William  B.  Spencer, 
Y.  C.  Wong, 
Mary  W.  A  His, 
Fannie  L.  Barnes, 
Fannie  H.  Burt, 
Nellie  Chase, 
Nellie  M.  Kenfield, 
Martha  K.  Hurlburt, 
Annie  T.  Wooster. 

Room  7. — Michael  F.  Hoar, 
Lizzie  A.  Day, 
Minnie  J.  Kimball, 
Evie  Sawtelle, 
Clara  Tuttle, 
Stella  Warren. 


Room 

6.- 

—George  W.  Cook, 

Charles  C.  Morgan, 

Jb  red  ri.  oampson. 

Room 

E 

0.- 

XT    f\'       T71     T>  • 

—Nellie  r .  Burgin, 

Minnie  o.  Morgan, 

Nellie  M.  bhepherd, 

/"^         'TO  "iL 

Came  L.  femith, 

Jennie  Tuttle, 

Harry  J.  Beebe, 

George  Holbrook. 

Room 

4.- 

TTT'll*           t?\     TT  J 

—William  r .  Harwood, 

/"II         1         TT  T 

Charles  H  Joyce, 

Entile  M.  Wilcox. 

Room 

3.- 

T~v        j          TT  AIT 

—Dexter  H.  Alhs, 

XX                  XT*      /~1 1  i 

Horace  F.  Clement, 

Tl  1             1     T     CI  i 

Edward  J.  Strange, 

Mary  Fitz, 

Carrie  B.  Kiblin. 

Room 

2.- 

-William  O'Brien, 

William  H.  Shepherd, 

Clara  L.  Worcester. 

Room 

1.- 

—Leon  H.  Bean, 

Michael  Dowd, 

John  Lysander, 

Frank  B.  Perkins. 

Indian  Orchard  School. 


Room  6. — Eddie  Warriner, 
John  O'Brien. 

Room  5. — Addie  Roberts, 
Maggie  Shean. 

Room  4. — Carrie  Chevalier, 
Azild  Camerlin, 
Nellie  Patnode, 
Rose  B.  Pero, 
Mary  EC.  Waldron, 
Charles  Cummiogs, 
Eddie  Haynee, 


Room  4. — Walter  E.  Holmes, 
Henry  O'Brien. 

Room  3. — Jennie  V.  Chevalier, 
Flora  B.  Holman, 
Sadie  Kelly, 
Julia  St.  John, 
Jimmie  Griffin, 
Alex.  II.  Richmond, 
Willie  Robert. 

Room  2. — Dina  Goderre, 
Mary  Deforge, 
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Room  3. — Exina  Beauregard,         Room  3. — Flora  Mozier, 

Lilly  Kelly,  Simeon  Camerlio, 

Mary  Manney,  Tommy  Cavanaugb. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. 

Room  9.— Willie  C.  Bamforth,  Room  6.— Frank  Fox, 

Lawrence  Bolen,  Clara  L.  Rockwell. 

Harry  W.  Haskins,  Room  5. — Addie  Hammond. 

Charles  S.  Sexton,  Room  3. — Emma  L.  Field, 
Mattie  W.  Chapin,  Rudolph  McPhea. 

Ida  C.  Bobbins,  Room  2.  — Collin  Hamilton, 
Ruth  White.  Freddie  H.  Stebbins. 

Room  7. — George  Baker,  Room  1. — Anna  B.  Davis, 

Hiram  Upson,  Isabella  R.  Sinclair, 

Fred  Wright.  Harry  M.  Baker. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. 

Room  4. — Paul  Curtis,  Room  4. — Freddie  Merrill 

Room  2. — Birdie  Margeson. 

School  Street  School. 
Minnie  Patton,  Susie  Patton, 

Johnny  Foley. 

Wachogue  School. 
C.  Leon  Cooley. 

West  Union  Street  School. 

Room  4. — Lizzie  Roberts.  Room  3. — Lena  Ulrop. 

Room  3. — Aleck  Stuart,  Room  2. — Joseph  Kunle. 

Worthington  Street  School. 

Room  9. — Carrie  Hawkes,  Room  6. — Frank  Johnson. 

Mattie  Mills,  Room  5. — Mary  Landen, 
Ernest  Steele.  Willie  Terry. 

Room  8. — Charles  Hallett.  Room  3. — Arthur  Fiske, 
Room  7. — Heury  B.  Griffin.  Fred  Burdick. 

York  Street  School. 
Room  4. — Katie  Powell,  Room  2. — Frank  Lynch. 

Anna  Shea,  Grace  Lewis, 

Martha  Young.  Mary  Powell. 
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Evening  Draughting  Schools, 

WINTER  OF  1877-8. 


School  on  State  Street. — C.  A.  Emery,  Teacher. 


Number  of  pupils,  -  -       -       -       -       -  -115 

Average  age  of  pupils,  -       -       -       -  19.6  years. 

Age  of  youngest  pupil,  -       -       -       ••       -  15  years. 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,  ______  55  years. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

Button-makers,                       5    Printers,  2 

Carpenters,                             8    Students,  43 

Clerks,                                  3    Teachers,  3 

Machinists,  5  Watch-makers,-  3 
Pistol-makers,  4 


Armorers,  Cabinet-makers,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  Engravers, 
Masons,  Mechanics,  Merchants,  Painters,  Paper-box-makers,  Plumb- 
ers, Steam-fitters,  Telegraphers,  1  each. 

Occupation  not  given,  --------25 

At  the  close  of  the  school  March  22,  23,  an  exhibition  of  drawings 
was  given  at  the  room  on  State  street,  and  was  visited  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons.  Five  hundred  and  six  drawings  were  exhibited,  show- 
ing shaded,  object,  mechanical,  architectural  and  geometrical  work. 

School  at  Indian  Orchard. — S.  D.  Hill,  Teacher. 
Number  of  pupils,       -       --       --       --  -20 

Occupations. — Machinists,  Mill-operatives,  Students,  Book-keep- 
ers, etc. 


List  of  Teachers, 


ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED, 


IN   SERVICE   JANUARY   1,    1879,    WITH   THE   RESIDENCE,    NAME  OF 
SCHOOL,  AND  NUMBER  OF  ROOM,  OF  EACH. 


TccLchcvs. 

Residence. 

NcLTne  of  School  and 
No.  of  Room. 

Eva  N.  Alexander,  Prin., 

100  Greenwood  st., 

Putt's  Bridge,  Ungraded. 

H.  I.  Allen, 

183  State  st., 

Central  St.,  Room  8. 

Mary  L.  Ailing, 

54  Court  st., 

Head  Assistant,  High  School. 

Chas.  Barrows,  Prin., 

74  Walnut  st., 

Oak  st.  Grammar. 

Josie  M.  Bannon, 

110  Hickory  st., 

Central  St.,  Room  6. 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

63  Main  St., 

Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  2. 

Josie  M.  Bartlett, 

43  Seventh  st., 

Charles  st.  Primary,  Room  4. 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

43  Seventh  St., 

Hooker,  Room  3. 

Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 

62  William  St., 

Bridge  st.  primary,  Room  2. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

149  Carew  st., 

Hooker,  Room  9. 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha. 

401  Union  St., 

Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  3. 

Jennie  E.  Bowman, 

13  Maple  St., 

Oak  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 

Nellie  M.  Bright, 

50  Cypress  st., 

Bridge  st.  Primary,  Assistant. 

E.  Brookings,  Prin., 

52  Spruce  st., 

Central  st. 

E.  A.  Browne, 

351  Main  st., 

Indian  Orchard,  Assistant. 

Harriett  B.  Brown, 

49  Greenwood  st., 

Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  3. 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 

49  Greenwood  st., 

Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  4. 

Ella  E.  Buttrick, 

Holyoke, 

Hooker,  Room  s. 

Melissa  E.  Burnett,  Prin., 

Brightwood, 

Brightwood,  lloom  2. 

Hattie  Chandler, 

140  Union  St., 

Central  St.,  Room  1. 

Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 

68  Bradford  St., 

Court  st.,  Ungraded. 

Emma  C.  Clark,  Prin., 

620  Main  at., 

Long  Hill,  Ungraded. 

Emma  K.  Clark, 

Corner  State  and 

Buckingham  sts., 

High  School. 

Mattie  Claik, 

Corner  State  and 

Buckingham  sts., 

High  School. 

M.  E.  Chapin, 

303  Worthington  St., 

Auburn  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 

LucyT.  Clark, 

51  Spring  st., 

Elm  St.,  Room  8. 

S.  F.  Chester,  Prin., 

21  Winchester  st., 

Elm  st. 

Jennie  R.  Cobb, 

195  Walnut  St., 

Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  8. 

W.  W.  Colburn,  Prin., 

Corner  School  and 

Mulberry  sts., 

nigh  School. 

Ann  E.  Col  ton, 

46  Gray's  ave., 

Elm  st.,  Room  3, 

E.  C.  Colton, 

247  Central  st., 

York  St.,  Assistant. 

Gerana  H.  Colton, 

627  State  St., 

Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  4. 

Rhoda  A.  Cook, 

51  Spring  St., 

Worthington  St.,  Room  9. 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

149  Fulton  st., 

Hooker,  Room  6. 

Annie  S.  Dibble, 

487  Main  st., 

School  sf.  Primary,  Assistant. 
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TeacJiers. 

Residence. 

Estella  J.  Dickinson , 

9  Bay  St., 

Mary  A.  Extein, 

222  High  St., 

Louise  F.  Elwell, 

78  Vernon  St., 

Emily  W.  Fairman, 

61  Spring  st., 

Luella  E.  Fay, 

27  Wilcox  St., 

Clara  E.  Fitzgerald,  % 

592  Main  et., 

E.  F.  Foster,  Prin., 

40  High  St., 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

Foster  court, 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

170  Main  St., 

Cora  E.  Gardner, 

B.  Cooley's, 

Josie  L.  Gorham, 

184  Union  St., 

Mary  D.  Harmon, 

122  Walnut  St., 

Lucinda  V.  Harwood, 

304  East  Union  st. , 

A.  W.  Hetherington, 

80  Quincy  St., 

Myra  F.  Holman, 

71  State  st., 

E.  F.  Holmes, 

City  Farm, 

Jane  A.  Holt, 

64  Charles  st., 

Jennie  A.  Hopkins, 

160  High  st., 

Emma  L.  Hubbard, 

178  Maple  St., 

Anna  C.  Jenks, 

61  Spring  st., 

A.  L.  Joyce, 

45  Carew  st., 

A.  C.  Kendall. 

47  John  st., 

447  Walnut  St., 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

44  Pynchon  st., 

Faith  E  Martin, 

Worcester  st.,  I.  O., 

Lizzie  Mason, 

4  Broad  st., 

Susan  M.  Marsb, 

177  High  St., 

Addie  D.  Ma>uard. 

Boston  road, 

Ada  McKechnie,  Prin., 

Boston  road, 

Ellen  M.  Miller, 

39  Seventh  st., 

Abby  F.  Mitchell, 

Corner  State  and  By- 

ers  sts., 

Mildred  L.  Morehouse, 

Avon  place, 

Georgiana  L.  Moore, 

140  Spring  st., 

Carrie  L.  Moseley, 

67  Thompson  St., 

Kate  F.  Mozart, 

42  Seventh  st., 

Hattie  Oatley, 

687  East  Union  et., 

Charlotte  E.  Parker, 

Mittineague, 

Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Priu., 

202  Union  St., 

Artie  A.  Pease, 

Worcester  st.,  I.  0., 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

14  Bond  St., 

Lillle  D.  Phillips,  Prin., 

2G3  North  Main  st., 

J.  H.  Pillsbury, 

34  Mattoon  st., 

Electa  M.  Priest, 

68  Walnut  st., 

Mary  E.  Redrield, 

183  Chestnut  st., 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

29  Howard  st., 

Mary  A.  King, 

51  Pearl  st., 

Ella  J.  Bom, 

75  Auburn  st., 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

287  Chestnut  St., 

Rebecca  A.  Sheldon,  Prin., 

Worcester  st.,  I.  0. 

.Julia  G.  Severy, 

24  High  St., 

A.  L.  Sanderbun, 

Corner  Florence  and 

Hancock  sts., 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

630  Alain  st., 

Ohio*  St.  John, 

14  Summer  st., 

J.  D.  Stratton.  Prin., 

23  Holyoke  st., 

Name  of  School  and 
No.  of  Boom. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  1. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  7. 
Bridge  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  8. 
Drawing  Teacher. 
West  Union  St.,  Room  2. 
Worthington  st. 
Central  St.,  Room  5. 
Hooker,  Room  1. 
Wachogue,  Ungraded. 
York  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
High  School. 

Worthington  st.,  Room  4. 
Oak  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
High  School. 
Truant. 

Elm  st.,  Room  2. 

Worthington  st.,  Room  2. 

High  School. 

Elm  st.,  Room  9. 

Five  Mile  Pond,  Ungraded. 

Court  st.,  Ungraded. 

Central  st.,  Room  3. 

Elm  st.,  Room  7. 

Indian  Orchard,  Room  2. 

York  st.  Primary,  Room  2. 

Worthington  st.,  Room  6. 

Carlisle,  Ungraded. 

E.  Union  st.  Primary,  Room  4. 

Elm  St.,  Room  1. 

High  School. 

West  Union  st.,  Assistant. 

Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  2. 

Elm  st.,  Room  10. 

W.  Union  st.  Primary,  Ass't. 

E.  Union  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 

Hooker,  Room  5. 

Bridge  st.  Primary,  Room  8. 

Indian  Orchard,  Room  2. 

Worthington  st ,  Room  1. 

School  st. 

High  School.  Science  Teacher. 
Central  st.,  Room  9. 
W.  Union  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
Elm  st.,  Room  5. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  7. 
Worthington  st.,  Room 3. 
Charles  st.  Primary,  Room  1. 
[adlan  Orchard,  Room  5. 
Elm  st.,  Room  11. 

Central  st.,  Room  7. 
Elm  si .,  Boom  4. 
Worthington  st.,  Room  6. 
Hooker. 
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Teachers. 

Ellen  M.  Strickland.  Prin. 
Clara  E.  Savage, 
Clara  E.  Smith, 
Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin  , 
Jennie  E.  Taylor, 
E.  A.  Thompson, 
Florence  A.  Warner, 
Ellen  L.  Ware.  Prin., 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
L.  Augusta  Welch, 
Ellen  P.  Wells, 
Amos  Whiting, 
Julia  G.  Whitney, 
Augusta  M.  Whittier, 
Mary  L.  Wight, 
Anna  B.  Williams, 
M.  Alice  Williams,  Prin., 
Fannie  Winchester, 
Jane  E.  Wright, 
Clara  A.  Wood, 
Hattie  S.  Wood, 


Residence. 

695  State  St., 
3  Lincoln  st., 

36  Winthrop  St., 
176  Union  st., 

37  Spruce  st., 
590  Main  st., 
Sixteen  Acres, 

21  Bradford  st., 
Hampden  St.,  I.  O., 
74  Walnut  St., 

435  Union  St., 
29  Mattoon  St., 
345  Central  St., 

22  Margaret  st., 
Hampden  St.,  I.  O., 
82  Walnut  St., 

59  Morgan  St., 
183  Chestnut  St., 
401  Union  st., 
65  Charles  St., 
36  Boylston  st., 


Name  of  School  and 
No.  of  Boom. 
Oak  st.  Primary,  Room  4. 
Hooker,  Room  4. 
Hooker,  Room  2. 
West  Union  st.  Primary. 
White  st.,  Ungraded. 
High  School.   CI.  Tr., 
Sixteen  Acres,  Ungraded. 
York  st.  Primary.  Room  3. 
Indian  Orchard,  Room  4. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  6. 
E.  Union  st.  Primary,  Room  2. 
Music  Teacher. 
Central  St.,  Room  2. 
Elm  st.,  Room  6. 
Indian  Orchard,  Room  3. 
Oak  st.  Grammar,  Room  5. 
Charles  St.  Primary,  Room  5. 
Hooker,  Room  7. 
Oak  st.  Grammmar,  Room  9. 
W.  Union  st.  Primary,  Room 
Brightwood,  Room  1. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  Old  High  School  House— Dwight  Clark. 
At  Indian  Orchard — Wilmore  B.  Stone. 
Draughting  School  on  State  Street— C.  A.  Emery. 
Draughting  School  at  Indian  Orchard— Sullivan  D.  Hill. 


School  Committee  for  1879. 


At  Large.— A.  D.  MAYO,  . 
Ward  1. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  . 
Ward  2.— WILLIAM  RICE,  . 
Ward  3.— SANFORDLAWTON,  Jr 
Ward  4.— T.  M.  BROWN,  . 
Ward  5.— L.  H.  CONE, 
Ward  6.— J.  G.  CHASE, 
Ward  7. — A.  M.  COPELAND,  . 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN, 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1879. 
December  31,  1879. 
December  31,  1879. 
,  December  31,  1880. 
December  31,  1880. 
December  31,  1880. 
December  31,  1881. 
December  31,  1881. 
December  31,  1881. 


CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  City  Hall ;  office  hours,  school  (lays,  from  12  M.  to  1 
p.  M. ;  Saturdays,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  m. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

ELBRIDGE  BARTON. 
Office,  City  Hall  ;  office  hours,  8  1-2  A.  M  to  10  A.  M. 


Standing  Committees. 


H'gh  School. — Messrs.  Rice,  Taylor  and  Mayo. 
Text  Books  and  Examinations. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Rice 
and  Brown. 

Estimates  and  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Brown,  Chase  and 
Taylor. 

Teachers  and  Salaries.  —  Messrs.  Mayo,  Lawton  and 
Copeland. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Chase  and 
Lawton. 

Schools  in  Ward  Eight. — Messrs.  Goodwin,  Mayo  and 
Cone. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  Brown,  Cone  and 
Lawton. 

Music. — Messrs.  Chase,  Cone  and  Copeland. 
Evening  Schools. — Messrs.  Copeland,  Mayo  and  Cone. 
District  Lines. — Messrs.  Rice,  Chase  and  Taylor. 


Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  the  first  Monday  in  each  month 
at  7^  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Calendar. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  6,  1879 ;  ends  March  28, 
1879. 

Summer  Term  begins  April  14,  1879 ;  ends  July  2, 
1879. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  1,  1879  ;  ends  December 
24,  1879. 

VACATION'S. 

March  29  to  April  13,  1879,  inclusive. 
July  3  to  August  31,  1879,  inclusive. 
December  25  to  January  4,  1880,  inclusive. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday;  Washington's  Birthday;  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  following;  all 
National  and  State  Fast  Days. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  M. ;  High  School, 
8  1-2  a.  m.  to  1  P.  M. 


Location  of  the  Schools, 


THE   AKEA   OF   THE  IK   LOTS,    WITH    THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THEIR  DISTRICTS. 


High  School. — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  80,788 
square  feet. 

District:  The  whole  City. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  North  Main 
street,  corner  of  Greenwood  street.  Area  of  lot,  33,411 
square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  City,  of  which  the  southern  boundary 
commences  at  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  bridge  and 
extends  along  the  railroad  to  Town  Brook;  by  the  brook 
to  Liberty  street;  thence  easterly  along  the  north  side  of 
Liberty  street ;  not  including  that  street. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Ungraded  School. — At  Bright- 
wood,  north-east  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott 
avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 

The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Gram- 
mar School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Ilolyoke,  Essex  and  Linden 
streets,  not  including  the  latter. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenwood  and  Ilolyoke 
streets,  not  including  the  latter;  on  the  west  by  Con- 
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necticut  River ;  south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road from  the  river  to  Town  Brook ;  and  on  the  east  by 
the  brook  to  the  north  side  of  Congress  street,  not  includ- 
ing it;  thence  to  Chestnut  street,  and  by  this  street  to 
Greenwood,  including  the  whole  of  Greenwood  street, 
and  of  Franklin  street  to  Chestnut  street.  This  district 
is  now  annexed  to  Auburn  street  district. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot, 
7,498  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street,  not  including 
it ;  on  the  west  by  the  Emery  street  district  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  on  the  north  by  Linden  street. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of  lot, 
30,123  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of 
Long  Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  River ;  on  the 
north  by  Bridge  street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Bridge  street  the  line  extends  along  Chestnut  to  Mat- 
toon  ;  by  Mattoon  to  Elliott;  Elliott  to  State;  State  to 
School ;  School  to  Union  ;  Union  to  Maple ;  Maple  (on 
the  west  side)  to  Central;  Central  (north  side)  to  Main, 
and  Main  to  Mill  River. 

This  group  is  divided  into  four  Primary  Districts,  as 
follows : 

Bridge  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
lot,  7,190  square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  street  district, 
having  for  its  southern  boundary  State  and  Sanford 
streets. 

Court  Street  Ungraded  School. — Old  High  School-house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall. 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 
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Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  street  dis- 
trict, having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret  and  Win- 
throp  streets. 

West  Union  Primary  and  Training  School — On  the  south 
side  of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets. 
Area  of  lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  lies  next  north  of  York  street  district,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  and  on  the  east 
principally  by  Main  street,  but  includes  East  William 
street  and  Hubbard  avenue. 

School  Street  Primary  School.  —  South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  the  Elm  street  district  which 
lies  east  of  Main  street,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Sanford  street,  and  on  the  south  b}'  Union  street. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — On 
the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the 
corner  of  Elliott  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along 
State  street  to  Byers,  Byers  to  Pearl,  Pearl  to  Federal, 
Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  by  the  Railroad 
to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty,  Liberty  to  Town 
Brook,  Town  Brook  to  the  Railroad,  the  Railroad  to  Con- 
necticut River,  the  River  to  Bridge  street,  Bridge  street 
(not  including  it)  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthington,  Worth- 
ington to  Chestnut,  Chestnut  to  Mattoon,  Mattoon  to  El- 
liott, and  Elliott  to  State. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. — South-east  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  Junction  of  Oak  with 
Walnut  street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Elm  street 
district,  on  the  north  Iry  the  Worthington  street  district, 
on  the  east  by  the  Eastern  avenue  and  a  line  extending 
in  the  same  direction  across  the  Boston  road  to  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  Railroad  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Cedar 
and  Lebanon  streets,  not  including  those  streets.  The 
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residents  immediately  east  of  Eastern  avenue  are  now  in- 
cluded in  this  district. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. — South-west  corner  of  Union 
and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Oak  Street  Gram- 
mar School  district  lying  west  of  Hancock  and  Thompson 
streets,  not  including  those  streets. 

New  East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of 
Union  street,  east  of  Hancock.  Area  of  lot,  25,779  square 
feet. 

Includes  that  portion  of  Oak  Street  Grammar  School 
district  east  of  Hancock  and  Thompson  streets. 

Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — Corner  of 
Central  and  Spruce  streets.   Area  of  lot,  23,934  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York  street 
Primary  district;  on  the  north  by  Lebanon  and  Cedar 
streets  to  Madison  avenue,  by  Madison  avenue  to  Avon 
place,  and  by  Avon  place  to  Maple  street ;  and  on  the 
south  by  Orange  street. 

Pine  Street  Primary  School. — Corner  of  Pine  and  George 
streets,  near  Maple  street.  Area  of  lot,  15,251  square 
feet.    At  present  unoccupied. 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of 
lot,  

Wachogue  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham, 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of 
lot,  8,275  square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham 
road  with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Long- 
meadow,  about  six  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of 
lot,  15,056  square  feet. 
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Carlisle  Ungraded  School. — On  the  sou.th  side  of  the  Bos- 
ton road,  near  Carlisle  Brook,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Court  square.    Area  of  lot,  48,569  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court 
square.    Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Putt's  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from 
Indian  Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow 
road,  about  seven  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of  lot, 
10,130  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard 
village.    Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Evening  School. — Old  school-house,  cor- 
ner of  Myrtle  and  Berkshire  streets.  Area  of  lot,  13,389 
square  feet. 

Truant  School. — At  the  City  Almshouse,  on  the  Boston 
road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  square. 

The  Districts  of  the  Indian  Orchard  School,  and  of  the 
Ungraded  Schools,  are  sufficiently  well  understood  with- 
out specific  description. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  terri- 
tory, respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said 
schools,  without  further  specifications  ;  subject,  however, 
to  any  limits  or  alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  Ungraded  School  Districts  are  allowed, 
after  passing  the  Primary  Grade,  to  attend  such  Graded 
School  as  will  suit  their  convenience. 


A  TABLE 


GIVING  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION   OF    THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  WITH  THEIR 
ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


SCHOOLS. 

Material. 

No.  of  Stories. 

No.  of  School  Rooms. 

No.    of  Recitation 
Rooms. 

No.  of  Assembly  Halls. 

No.  of  Seats. 

CoDdition. 

Auburn  street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

210 

Good. 

Brightwood, 

Brick 

2  B* 

2 

1 

98 

New. 

Bridge  street, 

Wood 

2 

3 

1 

157 

Fair. 

Carlisle, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

54 

Good. 

Charles  street, 

Wood 

2 

5 

1 

259 

Old  and  bad. 

Court  street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

3 

231 

Good. 

Central  street, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

447 

Good. 

Emery  street, 

Brick 

2 

3 

1 

162 

Fair. 

Elm  street. 

Brick 

4B 

13 

1 

1 

640 

Good. 

East  Union  St., 

Brick 

2  B 

4 

2 

203 

New. 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

(jrOOd. 

Hooker, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

438 

Good. 

High  School, 

Brick 

3  B 

2 

17 

1 

422 

New. 

Intl.  Orchard, 

Brick 

3  B 

5 

2 

1 

257 

Good. 

<<  t(old,) 

Wood 

2 

2 

2 

110 

Old. 

Long  Hill, 

Brick 

1 

1 

35 

Old. 

Oak  St.,  Gram., 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

445 

Good. 

Oak  St.,  Prim  , 

Brick 

2 

4 

1 

184 

Fair. 

Pine  street, 

Brick 

2 

2 

42 

Good. 

Putt's  Bridge, 

Brick 

1 

42 

Old  and  bad. 

School  street, 

Wood 

1 

1 

1 

90 

Old  and  bad. 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Brick 

2 

1 

.1 

34 

Good. 

West  Union  St., 

Wood 

2 

4 

2 

220 

Recently  re- 

Wnchogue, 

Wood 

1 

1 

44 

built. 
Good. 

White  street. 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

4o 

New 

Worthington  st., 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

47  1 

Good. 

York  street. 

Brick 

2 

o 

o 

1 

1  S3 

OM  and  bad. 

*  wiiii  a  basement,  besides  tbe  stories  named. 

t  Occupied  by  evening  schools  only. 


An  Ordinance  Relating  to  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from 
School  in  the  City  of  Springfield. 


Section  1.  Any  minor  child  residing  in  the  City,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about 
in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  the  City,  having  no  law- 
ful occupation  or  business ;  not  attending  school  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance  ;  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  in- 
stead thereof,  may  be  committed  to  the  Almshouse  of 
said  City,  for  such  time  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the 
Justice  or  Court  having  jurisdiction  thereof  may  deter- 
mine. 

Sect.  2.  The  Almshouse  of  said  City,  now  or  here- 
after used  as  such,  is  hereby  assigned  and  provided  as  an 
institution  for  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  and  suit- 
able place  for  the  confinement,  discipline  and  instruction 
of  such  children. 

Sect.  3.  All  Ordinances  or  parts  of  Ordinances  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  June  23,  1873,  and  approved  by  "William  Allen,  Justice 
Superior  Court,  June  26,  1873. 


Statute  of  Massachusetts  Concerning  the  Employment  of 
Children. 


[Chap.  257.] 

An  Act  in  addition  to  an  "Act  relating  to  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children  and  Kegulations  respecting  them." 
Be  it  enacted,        as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of 
any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  this  Commonwealth  shall  require  and  keep  on 
file  a  certificate  of  the  age  and  place  of  birth  of  every 
minor  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  his  employ, 
or  in  the  employ  of  such  establishment,  so  long  as  such 
minor  shall  be  so  employed,  which  certificate  shall  also 
state,  in  the  case  of  a  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  the  amount  of  his  or  her  school  attendance  during 
the  year  next  preceding  such  employment.  Said  certifi- 
cate shall  be  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  place  where  such  attendance  has  been 
had,  or  where  such  establishment  is  located. 

Sect.  2.  In  case  no  such  certificate  shall  have  been 
required  by  such  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer,  then 
such  employment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  second  section  of  chapter  fifty-two  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Sect.  3.  The  truant  officers  may  demand  the  names 
of  the  minor  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  em- 
ployed in  the  establishments  above  named  in  their  several 
cities  and  towns,  and  may  require  that  the  certificates  of 
age  and  school  attendance  prescribed  in  this  act  shall  be 
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produced  for  their  inspection;  and  if  the  name  and  certi- 
ficate as  aforesaid  be  not  produced  in  any  case,  it  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  employment  of  such  child  is 
illegal. 

Sect.  4.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishment,  while  the  public  schools  in  the 
city  or  town  where  such  child  lives  are  in  session,  unless 
such  child  can  read  and  write.  Every  owner,  superin- 
tendent or  overseer  in  any  establishment  above  named, 
who  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed,  any  child  in  vi- 
olation of  this  section,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who 
permits  such  employment,  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or 
town. 

Sect.  5.  Section  two  of  chapter  fifty-two  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "employed,"  in  the 
second  line,  the  words  "  except  during  the  vacations  of 
the  public  schools."    [Approved  May  15,  1878. 
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Teachers'  Salaries. 



Grade  I,   $450  00 

Grade  II,         -    *   475  00 

Grades  III,  IV  and  V,   500  00 

Grade  VI,   525  00 

Grades  VII  and  VIII,   550  00 

Grade  IX,   600  00 

Grammar  School  Principals,        -  1,700  00 

Indian  Orchard  School  Principal,         -  950  00 

Primary  School  Principal,  ------  550  00 

Primary  Assistants,  not  in  charge  of  a  room,  -  400  00 
Ungraded,  or  District  Schools,  according  to  the  size  of  the 

school,   350  00  and  450  00 

Court  Street  School,   1,000  00 

High  School :  Principal,   2,600  00 

Classical  Teacher,         -  1,700  00 

Scientific  Teacher,        -  1,000  00 

Head  Assistant,   1,000  00 

Other  Assistants,   650  00 

Music  Teacher,  -    900  00 

Drawing  Teacher,   700  00 

Each  Grade  occupies  one  year  of  school  work. 
Grades  I,  II,  III  and  IY,  are  Primary  Grades ;  and 
Grades  V  to  IX,  inclusive,  are  Grammar  School  Grades. 


Expenditures,  School  Population  and  En- 
rollment, 

FROM  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CITY  IN  1852,  TO  1878. 


From  1852  to  1856,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  in- 
cluded in  current  expenses. 


Year. 

Current 
Expenses. 

Repairs. 

New 
Buildings. 
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Enroll- 
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*  Day  Schools.  t  All  the  schools. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

School-House  Agent,  for  1878. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  November  30,  1878. 

To  the  City  Council : 

In  accordance  with  the  City  Ordinance  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Report  of  Expenditures  for  the  School-Houses  for 
the  year  ending  this  day : 

REPAIRS. 

Auburn  Street  School. 

II .  Foot  &  Co.,  $2.50;  George  B.  Clark,  $6.17;  G.  A. 
Graves,  81.08 ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $11.10  j  G.  H. 
Bearse,  $13.00;  D.  J.  Curtis,  $32.12;  Day  &  Job- 
son,  $2.46;  B.  F.  Bailey,  $8.00;  T.  M.  Walker  & 
Co.,  $3,09;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  $2.85,      -       -      $82  37 

Brightwood  School. 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $1.98;  H.  Foot  &  Co.,  $1.00; 

Simpson  Clark,  $2.50;   T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  18c,       $5  66 

Bridge  Street  School. 
W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $12.85;  Simspon  Clark,  $55.37  ; 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $2.17;  H.  P.  Bailey,  71c; 
(J.  Z.  Moody,  $2.50;  I).  J.  Curtis,  $5.56;  G.  A. 
Graves,  45c;  Springfield  Water  Works,  $1.38; 
hooks,  35c;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  $2.11,     -       -      $83  45 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$171  48 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $171  48 

Charles  Street. 
A.  B.  Manley,  $1.25  ;  G.  A  Graves,  $3.21  ;  W.  L.  Wil- 
cox  &  Co.,  $8.18;  Simpson  Clark,  $11.54;  H.  L. 
Williams,  $6.00;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $11.00;  D.  J. 
Curtis,  $23.00  ;  Day  &  Jobson,  $4.98  ;  Phillips  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  $1.55  ;  Sherwood  School  Furniture 
Co.,  $5.75  ;  W.  H.  Johnson,  $12.25  ;  screw-drivers, 
58c. ;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  $4.50,       -  $93  79 

Central  Street. 

G.  A.  Graves,  $1.50;  \v\  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $7.52  ;  G.  Z. 
Moody,  $4.50  ;  T.  W.  Gilbert,  $5.16;  E.  F.  Shaw, 
$2.75 ;  Phillips  Manufacturing  Co.,  f  4.22  ;  T.  M. 
Walker  &  Co.,  $14.84,  $40  49 

Court  Street. 

A.  B.  Manley,  $1.25  ;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  75c. ;  Lynch 
&  Stanton,  75c. ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $8.23 ;  W.  F. 
Small,  $1 6.*27  j  Simpson  Clark,  $2.50  ;  G.  H.  Bearse, 
$4.00  ;  Samuel  Pratt,  $1.50  :  G.  A.  Graves,  95c. ; 
Whitcomb  Brothers,  $2.04;  cash  paid  for  sundries, 


15c,  $38  39 

Carlisle  School. 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $5.95;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  82c; 
Whitcomb  Brothers,  $2.50  ;  Sherwood  School  Furni- 
ture Co.,  $1.75;  hooks,  90c,       -       -       -       -     $11  92 
Emery  Street. 

G.  A.  Graves,  $3.04 ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $9.23 ;  G. 


Z.  Moody,  $2.00;   D.  J.  Curtis,  $20.62;  T.  M. 
Walker  &  Co.,  $1.80;  Simpson  Clark,  $4.16;  cash 
paid  for  sundries,  $3.00,       -----     $43  85 
Elm  Street. 

A.  B.  Manley,  50c.  ;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $12.91  j  G.  A. 
Graves,  $2.49  ;  Lynch  &  Stanton,  $4.85  j  G.  Z. 
Moody,  $1.25;  Samuel  Pratt,  $3.00;  E.  S.  Dudley, 
20c ;  H.  F.  Bailey,  $4.65  ;  Springfield  Lawn  Hose 
Co.,    $3.67;    Phillips  Manufacturing  Co.,  $7.85; 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$399  92 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $399  92 

M.Houghton,  S5.50 :  J.P.  Kelly,  $4.20  ;  W.  L.  Wil- 
cox &  Co.,  $6.80;  Russell  &  Day,  $11.15  ;  T.  W. 
Gilbert,  $2.08  ;  H.  Foot  &  Co.,  $1.70  j  John  Roach, 
$50.08  ;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $3.00  j  Murty  Shea,  $7.50 ; 
Ink  vents,  60c;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  $7.13,        -    $141  11 

East  Union  Street. 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $2.64;  G.  Z.  Moody,  S2.00 ;  H. 
Foot  &  Co.,  30c. ;  G.  A.  Graves,  50c. ;  E.  S.  Dud- 
ley, 30c.  ;  Whitcomb  Brothers,  $6.00  ;  -cash  paid  for 
sundries,  $1.00,   -------     $12  74 

Five  Mile  Pond  School. 

James  Welden,  $4.29;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $4.35;  G. 

A.  Graves,  66c.  ;  Phillips  Manufacturing  Co.,  $1.95,      $11  25 

Hooker  School. 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $16.31;  G.  A.  Graves,'  $7.28 ;  W. 
L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $6.01  ;  Lynch  &  Stanton,  $6.75; 
Phillips  Manufacturing  Co.,  $8.99;  Samuel  Pratt, 
$1.00;  H.  F.  Bailey,  30c;  G.  Z.  Moody,  $1.00; 
Russell  &  Day,  $9.75  ;  H.  Foot  &  Co.,  $2.55  ;  G. 

B.  Clark,  $1.40  ;  Day  &  Jobson,  $9.94  ;  John  Roach, 
$12.00  ;  G.  W.  Hall,  $5.60  ;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $8.00 ; 
D.  J.  Curtis,  $54.81  ;  Wight  &  Emerson,  $4.80 ; 
Sackett  &  Reynolds,  $1.75  ;  E.  S.  Dudley,  15c. ;  Ink 

fonts,  60c.  ;  hooks,  $1.05  ;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  85c,    $160  89 

High  School. 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $9.06  ;  James  Welden,  $2.23  ;  G. 
A.  Graves,  $4.95  ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  70c  ; 
Lynch  &  Stanton,  $1.00;  C.  C.  Moulton,  $20.54; 
G.  Z.  Moody,  $18.00;  Samuel  Pratt,  $1.00;  E.  J. 
Piper,  $11.41  ;  J.  I.  Kelley,  $2.60;  T.  W.  Gilbert, 
S7.32;  II.  Fool  &  Co.  82.64;  John  Roach,  $57.20 ; 
G.  H.  Bearse,  $18.00;  W.  L.  Fisk,  $23.70  ;  Day  & 
Jobson,  $10.02  ;  M.  Houghton,  $8.00 ;  II.  V.  Bailey, 
75c.  j  Sackett  &  Reynolds,  $2.00;   E.  S.  Dudley, 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$725  91 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
$3.60  ;  Phillips  Manufacturing  Co.,  $1.55  ;  Ink  wells, 
$5.24;  screw-driver,  29c;  cash  paid  for  sundries, 
S7.53,  

Indian  Orchard  School. 

Simpson  Clark,  $6  70  ;  H.  F.  Bailey,  72c. ;  G.  A.  Graves, 
55c. ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $6.80 ;  T.  M.  Walker 
&  Co.,  $33.36  ;  Halford  &  Miller,  $10.66 ;  Ink  wells, 
80c;  screw-driver,  29c. ;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  32c,     $60  10 

Long  Hill  School. 

G.  A.  Graves,  95c. ;  H.  L.  Williams,  $1.75  ;  Simpson 
Clark,  $1.68  ;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $5.00  ;  Day  &  Jobson, 
$6.21 ;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $2.33  ;  H.  Foot&  Co., 
30c. ;  T.  W.  Gilbert,  $6.09,  -       -       -       -       -     $24  31 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. 

Samuel  Pratt,  $3  80  ;  C.  C.  Moulton,  $6.99 ;  Phillips 
Manufacturing  Co.,  $5.63;  Springfield  Lawn  Hose  Co., 
$3  67;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $11.28;  H.  Foot  & 
Co.,  $8.90;  G.  B.  Clark,  $13.52;  G.  A.  Graves, 
$1.32  ;  Simpson  Clark,  $1.50;  John  Roach,  $38.30; 
T.  W.  Gilbert,  $1.75  ;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $5.00  ;  T.  M. 
Walker  &  Co.,  $1.70;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  $2.75,     $106  11 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $31.75;  G.Z.Moody,  75c  ;  T.  W. 
Gilbert,  $5.21;  G.  A.  Graves,  87c.  ;  M.  Houghton, 
$7.00 ;  H.  F.  Bailey,  20c.  ;  Sackett  &  Reynolds, 
$1.87;  Day  &  Jobson,  $6.62;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $8.00; 
C.  C.  Moulton,  $1.06  ;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  $95c,       $64  28 

Putts  Bridge  School. 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $3  85  ;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  48c 
H.  L.  Williams,  $1.75  ;  Day  &  Jobson,  $1.54  ;  Phil- 
lips Manufacturing  Co.,  $5.00  ;  Lndlow  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  $10.81 ;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  50c,   -       -     $23  93 


$725  91 
$219  33 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$1223  97 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $1223  97 

School  Street. 

A.  B.  Manley,  75c. ;  G.  Z.  Moody,  75c. ;  W.  L.  Wilcox 
&  Co.,  $8.34;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $60.33;  H. 
Foot  &  Co.,  70c. ;  M.  Houghton,  $3.75 ;  Sackett  & 
Reynolds,  $49.45  ;  H.  L.  Williams,  $2.50  ;  hooks, 
$1.00  ;  cash  paid  for  sundries,  87c.  j       -       -       -    $128  44 

Truant  School. 

A.  B.  Manley,  75c. ;   75 

Sixteen  Acres  School. 

G.  A.  Graves,  48c. ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $1.50  ;  T.  M. 
Walker  &  Co.,  20c. ;  H.  L.  Williams,  $2.00  ;  Samuel 
Pratt,  80.  ;  Whitcomb  Brothers,  $2.75,  -       -       -       $7  73 

West  Union  Street. 

A.  B  Manley.  $1.70  ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  $73.95  ; 
Simpson  Clark,  $92.41  ;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $4.52  ; 
H.  F.  Bailey,  72c.  ;  T.  W.  Gilbert,  29c. ;  G.  A. 
Graves,  75c. ;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $10.00  ;  Day  &  Job- 
son,  $2.19  ;  M.  Houghton,  $9.25  ;  E.  S.  Dudley,  60. ; 
James  Welden,  $8.12;  hooks,  98  c,     -       -       -    $205  48 

Wachogue  School. 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  22c. ;  Whitcomb  Brothers,  $2.75  ; 

cash  paid  for  sundries,  50c,    -       -       -       -       -       $3  47 

Worthington  Street. 

Lynch  &  Stanton,  $3.68  ;  G.  Z.  Moody,  $2.75;  W.  L. 
Wilcox  &  Co.,  $35.37  ;  T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,  $5.56 ; 
Samuel  Pratt,  $2.25 ;  Phillips  Manufacturing  Co., 
$10.G1  ;  Springfield  Lawn  Hose  Co.,  $3.66 ;  H. 
Foot  &  Co.,  $8.45  ;  G.  H.  Bearse,  $1.00  ;  Spring- 
field Water  Works,  $2.44;  Sackett  &  Reynolds, 
$5.10;  E.  S.  Dudley,  10c. ;  G.  A.  Graves,  49c  ;  E. 
P.  Shaw,  $2.25  ;  screw  driver,  29c.  ;  hooks,  40c  ; 
cash  paid  for  sundries,  35c,    -----      $84  75 


Amount  carried  forward,  $1654  59 
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Amouut  brought  forward,  $1654  59 

York  Street. 

T.  W.  Gilbert,  75c.  ;  G  H.  Bearse,  $7  00  ;  Day  &  Job- 
son,  SI. 22  ;  M.  Houghton,  S20.40  ;  T.  M.  Walker  & 
Co.,  $4.90  ;  W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  62c.  ;  G.  A.  Graves, 
92c;  Samuel  Pratt,  50c;  Simpson  Clark,  $9.12; 
cash  paid  for  sundries,  $3.31,         -       -       -       -     $48  74 

Repairing  lawn  mower,  $1.00;  one  keg  nails,  $2.60; 
painting  office  sign,  $1.50  ;  cartage,  50c  ;  shavings, 

$2.40;  key  blanks  95c,  $8  95 

Total,  $1,712  28 

SUPPLIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Auburn  Street  School. 

Crayons,  $1.15  ;  ink,  38c. ;  erasers,  $1.88  ;  brooms,  brushes, 
and  dusters,  $3.72  ;  cups,  $1.31  ;  towel  and  mop,  41c. ; 
shovels,  81.30,  $10  15 

Brightwood  School. 

* 

Crayons  and  erasers,  $1.00  ;  ink,  38c  ;  brooms  and  towels, 

$1.00;  coal  hod,  $1.00,  $3  38 

Bridge  Street. 

Crayons,  $1.15  ;  ink,  20c  ;  brooms,  brushes  and  dusters, 
$3.94;  pails  and  cups,  $1.70;  wash-basin  and  tow- 
el, 89c. ;  mats,  $2.75  ;  cartage,  63c,     -       -  $11  26 

Charles  Street. 

Crayons  and  ink,  $1.52  ;  brooms  and  dusters,  $3.50  ;  cups, 

60c. ;  mops  and  shovels,  69c,  -       -  -       -       $6  31 

Court  Street. 

Crayons,  57c  ;  ink,  $2.12 ;  broom  brush  and  dusters,  $2.98  ; 

coal  hods  and  shovels,  $2.03,  $7  70 

Carlisle  School. 
Crayons  and  erasers,  $1.08;  ink  and  ink  vent,  59c;  broom 

and  mop,  92c,     -       --       --       --       $2  59 


Amount  carried  forward, 
9 


$41  39 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $41  39 

Central  Street. 

Crayons,  $1.15  ;  erasers,  $3.00  ;  ink,  $5.13  ;  brooms  and 
brushes,  $4.34  ;  mats,  $4.50  ;  thermometers  and  cup, 
$2.55 ;  mops,  69c,      ...  -  $21*  36 

Emery  Street. 

Crayons,  $1.23  ;  ink,  56c. ;  brooms  and  brushes,  $2.23  ; 

mop,  23c,  $4  25 

Elm  Street. 

Crayons,  $2.84 ;  erasers,  $3.75  ;  ink,  $9.10 ;  dusters, 
$14.97  ;  brooms  and  brushes,  $5.46  ;  mats,  $14.40  ; 
shovels  and  basket,  $2.63  ;  wash-basins  and  mops, 
$2.24  ;  grass  seed,  25c,  $55  64 

East  Union  Street. 

Crayons  and  erasers,  $1.55  ;  ink,  38c.  ;  brooms  and  brushes, 
$2.21  ;  dusters,  $2.88  j  thermometers  and  cups,  $1.63  ; 
wash-basin  and  mops,  58c.  ;  cartage,  62c,       -       -       $9  85 

Five  Mile  Pond  School. 

Crayons,  23c  ;  ink,  38c.  ;  brooms  and  dusters,  89c;  mop 

and  coal  hod,  81c. ;  cleaning  house,  $2.50,      -       -       $4  81 

Booker  School. 

Crayons,  $1.38  ;  erasers,  $3.75  ;  ink,  $8.08;  brooms  and 
brushes,  $7.05  ;  dusters,  $14.32  ;  mops  and  coal  hods, 
$2.34;  thermometer,  bill  files  and  ink  vents,  $1.27; 
wash-basin  and  towel,  54c  ;  picture  cord,  75c. ;  rake, 
40c,  $39  88 

High  School. 

Crayons,  $2.07  ;  ink,  $11.33 ;  brooms  and  brushes,  $7.86  ; 
dusters,  $15.53;  bells,  $9.00;  thermometer  and  ink 
stand,  90c;  cups  and  tapers,  $1.69  ;  mops  and  shov- 
els, $1.88  ;  mirror,  $1.00 ;  chairs  for  graduating  exer- 
cises, $4.00,  $55  26 


Amount  carried  forward, 


1232  44 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


#232  44 


Indian   Orchard  School. 


Crayons,  $5.14  ;  erasers,  $5.00;  ink,  $4.22;  brooms  and 
dusters,  S8.18  ;  mops,  69c;  oil  chimneys  etc.,  for 
night  school,  $17.68,  $40  91 

Long  Hill  School. 

Crayons  and  erasers,  85c.  ;  ink,  38c.  ;  broom  and  brushes, 
$1.70;  mop  and  coal  hod,  SI. 08  ;  cleaning  house,, 
$2.50,  $6  51 


Crayons,  $3.34  ;  erasers,  $11.25  ;  ink,  $8.80  ;  cups,  $2.40  ; 
brooms,  $5.33  ;  dusters,  $6.10;  mats,  $21.15  ;  pails, 
54c. ;  thermometer  and  picture  cord,  $1.85  ;  mops  and 
dust-pan,  $1.65  ;  shovel  and  lantern,  $1.46,    -       -      $63  87 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. 

Crayons  and  erasers,  $1.09;  brooms  and  dusters,  $4.24; 
pails  and  cups,  79c.  ;  wash-basins,  mop  and  thermom- 


Oak  Street  Grammar  School. 


eter,  $1.03, 


$7  15 


Putt's  Bridge  School. 

Crayons,  98c.  ;  ink,  20c  ;  broom  and  towel,  41c. ;  cleaning 
house,  $2.50,  


$4  09 


« 


Sixteen  Acres  School. 


Crayons  and  ink,  50c.  ;  brooms  and  brush,  $1.07  ;  ther- 
mometer and  mop,  48c.  ;  cleaning  house,  $2.50, 


$4  55 


School  Street. 


Crayons  and  erasers,  $1.09  ;  pails,  63  ;  brooms,  69  ;  shovel- 
46c,  - 


$2  87 


Truant  School. 
Crayons  and  ink,  71c  ;  brooms,  69c,  - 

Amount  carried  forward, 


$1  40 
$363  79 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $363  79 

Wachogue  School. 

Crayons  and  ink,  32c.  ;  brooms  and  duster,  $1.17  ;  coal  hod, 

$1.25  ;  cleaning  house,  $2.50,  $5  24 

West  Union  School. 

Crayons,  $1.69  ;  erasers,  $1  25  ;  brooms  and  brush,  $1.38  ; 
dusters,  $2.16 ;  mops  and  towels,  57c;  thermometer 
and  bill  files,  65c. ;  cups,  87c.  ;  picture  cord,  80c. ; 
cartage,  75c,  $10  12 

Worthington  Street. 
Crayons,  $1.38;  erasers,  $2  50  ;  ink,  $7.96;  brooms  and 
brushes,  $11.73  ;  dusters,  $8.20;  mats,  $4.00 ;  ther- 
mometer and  lantern  globe,  75c. ;  mops  and  wash- 
basin, $1.49  ;  shovel,  75c,  $38  76 

York  Street. 

Crayons  and  ink,  $1.52;  brooms,  69c;  mops  and  pails, 
$1.44 ;  wash-basin,  36c ;  coal  hods,  $3.50 ;  mat, 
$2.75,  $10  26 

Cleaning  walk  at  Pine  street,  $1.35;  sponges,  $1.00; 
matches,  oil  and  soda,  $9.82;  shavings,  $6.25;  water- 
ing streets,  $62.00 ;  compost,  $15.00 ;  stationery, 
$1.27,        -   $110  19 

$538  36 

Janitors'  salaries,  $5,434.50;  Agent's  salary,  $700.00,       $6,134  50 

Total,  $6,672  86 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  BARTON,  School  House  Agent. 

Board  of  Aldermen,  December  16,  1878. 

Accepted,  ordered  printed,  and  sent  down  for  concur- 
rence. A.  T.  FOLSOM,  Clerk. 


Concurred, 


Common  Council,  December  16,  1878. 
E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

School  Committee. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield: 

Your  committee  call  attention  first,  and,  as  foremost  in 
importance,  to  the 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  OUR  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

While  great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
secure  proper  sanitation  of  prisons  and  almshouses — 
properly  enough,  too — there  has  been  much  wicked  neg- 
lect of  the  health  and  comfort  of  children  confined  in 
school-houses.  We  seem  to  forget  that  children  are  as 
helpless  in  this  regard  as  are  prisoners  and  paupers.  Is 
it  not  just  ground  for  criticism  when  better  care  is  taken 
of  criminals  than  of  helpless  children  in  the  matter  of 
health  ?  The  quarters  provided  for  criminals  and  tramps, 
in  the  basement  of  our  City  Hall,  are  better  ventilated 
than  most  school-houses  in  this  city.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  bestow  upon  our  children  some  of  that  benevo- 
lence, which,  when  misdirected,  wastes  so  much  sickly 
sentimentality  upon  criminals? 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  elegant  exteriors  of  some  of 
our  school  buildings,  and  the  architects  share  this  pride 
with  us.  No  chimneys  intrude  their  blackened  forms 
into  the  picture,  to  mar  the  architectural  symmetry,  or 
break  the  graceful  outline.  This  is  just  as  they  had  de- 
signed it  should  be  ;  and  to  this  end  all  sanitary  consid- 
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©rations  had  to  yield.  No  one  dared  to  brave  the  epithet 
"Ignoramus,"  by  questioning  the  superior  technical 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to 
regard  common  sense  as  a  crime  against  art.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  which  architects  seem  to  study  how  not 
to  do,  when  planning  public  buildings,  it  is  in  the  matter 
of  providing  for  ventilation.  This  seeming  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  very  men  who  ought  to  know  most  about 
this  subject,  comes  little  short  of  criminal  negligence. 

The  principles  necessarily  involved  in  heating  and  ven- 
tilation are  few  and  simple. 

1.  Heated  air  rises,  and  cold  air  rushes  in  to  supply  its 
place  ;  or,  more  properly,  cold  air  pushes  heated  air  up. 

2.  Air  will  not  ascend  a  chimney,  or  other  flue,  if  not 
heated  its  whole  length. 

3.  Cold,  and,  for  the  most  part,  foul  air  settles  to  the 
bottom,  pushing  up  and  holding  the  warmer  air  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  room. 

To  properly  heat  and  ventilate  a  school-room,  the  air 
near  the  floor  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room  must  be 
kept  warm  and  pure.  If  the  warm  and  pure  air  is  mainly 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  it  can  do  the  children  no 
good.  So  we  see  that  the  heated  and  pure  air  must  be 
brought  down  to  the  floor.  But  if  the  air  near  the  floor 
is  foul  and  cold  and  heavier  than  the  warm  and  pure  air 
at  the  top  of  the  room,  we  must  get  rid  of  it,  so  as  to  let 
the  heated  air  down  to  the  floor.  Long  before  the  reign 
of  modern  architects,  when  common  sense  was  not  a 
crime  against  art,  our  great-grandfathers  built  large  chim- 
neys and  fire-places.  A  fire  in  the  fire-place  would  make 
a  strong  draft  up  chimney,  and  the  air  at  the  bottom  of 
the  room  would  rush  into  the  fire-place,  and  up  the  chim- 
ney and  out  of  the  way.  Now  if,  opposite  the  fire-place, 
air  could  enter  the  room,  after  coming  from  the  outside, 
through  a  cold  air  box  and  through  the  hot  chamber  of  a 
furnace,  it  would  rise  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and 
then  gradually  descend  to  the  floor,  as  the  cooler  air  goes 
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off  up  chimney.  Thus  the  room  would  constantly  be 
supplied  with  warm,  pure  air. 

The  Hooker  school-house  is  heated  and  ventilated  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  and  principles  above  stated. 
This  was  done  when  the  building  was  repaired  after  the 
roof  had  been  burned  off.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
the  "  architect  "  was  not  around  when  this  improvement 
was  made. 

In  accordance  with  the  same  principles  and  methods  the 
school-houses  at  York,  Bridge  and  Charles  streets,  have 
been  improved.  In  all  these  buildings  the  improvement 
in  heating  and  ventilating  has  been  very  great. 

At  West  Union  street  there  has  been  one  new  furnace 
put  in  ;  so  that  the  house  is  much  better  heated  than  be- 
fore. 

The  same  improvement  in  ventilation  was  attempted  at 
Auburn  street,  but  with  only  partial  success,  owing  to  the 
furnaces  being  old  and  very  bad  ;  so  bad  that  in  very  cold 
weather  the  north  rooms  cannot  be  heated  higher  than 
about  57°  Fahrenheit. 

The  same  method  of  ventilation  has  been  tried  in  some 
rooms  at  Elm  street,  with  good  results.  At  Elm  street 
the  Holly  system  of  heating  has  been  introduced.  But 
there  is  great  danger  of  overheating  where  radiators  are 
placed  in  the  school-rooms,  without  some  provision  for  a 
supply  of  fresh  air.  In  the  steam-heated  buildings  the 
teachers  seem  unwilling  to  shut  off  steam  when  too  hot, 
but  prefer  opening  windows,  thereby  exposing  the  pupils 
to  colds,  rather  than  learn  the  simple  operation  of  shut- 
ting off  and  letting  on  steam. 

At  Central  street  school-house  the  attempt  at  ventila- 
tion is  a  failure.  The  architect  evidently  attemped  to 
beguile  the  occupants  of  the  building  into  a  belief  that 
ventilation  is  provided  for,  by  means  of  flues  built  in  the 
outer  walls,  which  are  not  used  as  chimneys  nor  in  any 
way  heated.  Registers  open  into  these  flues  at  the  floor, 
but  the  teachers  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  papers 
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over  them  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  which  descends  these 
flues. 

Substantially  the  same  contrivance  was  put  off  upon 
the  Worthington  street  school-house,  and  the  same  plan 
was  also  adopted  at  the  High  School  building.  Of 
course  it  fails  to  ventilate  the  rooms  ;  but  architectural 
symmetry  is  preserved,  and  "  high  art"  triumphs,  at  the 
expense  of  sanitary  rules. 

At  Oak  street  house  a  flue  of  pretty  large  size,  passes 
from  the  ceiling  of  each  room  to  a  "  ventilator  "  on  the 
roof.  It  would  be  difficult  to  contrive  a  surer  way  for 
conducting  off  all  the  warm  nd  pure  air  from  a  room. 
This  is  the  only  means  of  "  ventilation  "  at  Oak  street. 
There  are  some  registers  for  introducing  heated  air  from 
hot  air-chambers  in  the  basement,  cold  air  boxes  connect- 
ing these  with  the  outer  air,  but  with  no  arrangement  for 
carrying  off  the  cold  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  rooms. 
There  are  also  radiators  in  the  rooms,  supplied  with  steam 
from  a  boiier  in  the  basement;  but  they  are  unprovided 
with  any  means  for  shutting  off  the  steam.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  is  fortunate  that  relief  from  excessive  heat  can 
be  had  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  "  ventilators."  With- 
out going  further  into  detail,  it  may  be  said  generally, 
that  much  needs  to  be  done  in  all  the  school-houses  in  the 
matter  of  heating  and  ventilating.  If  this  business  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  city  engineer  with  power  to 
do  whatever  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  do,  we  think  our 
school-houses  would  soon  be  heated  and  ventilated  in  the 
interest  of  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  our  State  Board  of 
Health,  1878,  is  a  paper  on  the  sanitation  of  school- 
houses,  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows  : 

"  In  the  cities  a  school-house  is  now  generally  built 
with  a  supply  of  flues  to  carry  the  foul  air  from  the 
Bchool  rooms.  Much  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  are 
often  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.    But  it  is 
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the  experience  of  the  writer  that  the  best  system  yet 
adopted  in  schools  requires  a  good  deal  of  watching,  and 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  the  sole  care  of  a  janitor.  It  is  for 
his  interest  to  appear  economical  of  his  coal,  he  is  there- 
fore under  a  constant  temptation  to  check  the  outflow  of 
warm  air  from  the  rooms,  and  to  limit  as  much  as  possible 
the  period  of  airing-out,  which  should  come  daily  after 
school.  Good  ventilation  i3  an  end  which  cannot  be 
gained  without  the  expenditure  of  much  fuel.  Much  also 
depends  on  the  master  ;  a  vigorous  man  will  love  fresh  air, 
and  a  man  of  the  book-worm  temperament  may  permit  a 
close  and  dusty  atmosphere. 

"An  open  fire-place  gives  a  considerable  change  of  air; 
not  enough,  in  reality,  for  a  room  full  of  children,  but 
enough  to  be  worth  the  cost.  Very  few  stoves  are  of  any 
value  as  ventilators;  those,  however,  which  are  built  to 
resemble  open  fire-places,  and  allow  a  free  and  abundant 
passage  of  air,  are  excepted  from  this  remark.  Fire- 
places should  never  be  stopped  up  even  if  disused." 

We  have  met  cordial  co-operation  from  the  Mayor,  the 
Aldermen,  the  Common  Council,  and  from  the  City 
Engineer,  in  seeking  for  proper  methods  of  correcting 
sanitary  defects  in  our  school-houses. 

Too  many  public  buildings  serve  as  grand  monuments 
for  advertising  the  skill  of  architects  in  working  up  beauc 
tiful  and  imposing  exteriors.  The  liability  to  heavy  falls 
of  snow  incident  to  our  climate,  and  the  necessities  re- 
specting heating  and  ventilating  buildings,  are  daily  dis- 
regarded, in  order  to  preserve  architectural  symmetry 
according  to  models  which  are  beautiful  in  themselves, 
but  are  not  formed  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  our 
climate. 

In  some  of  the  school-houses  water  closets  were  placed 
in  the  basement,  and  became  offensive.  At  Elm  and 
West  Union  streets  they  have  been  removed  to  the  out- 
side. At  the  High  School  they  are  still  in  the  basement 
An  attempt  was  made,  and  with  some  success,  to  improve 
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the  condition  of  the  boys'  water  closets ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  yet  satisfactory.  At  Worthington  street 
water  closets  are  still  in  the  basement. 

We  quote  again  from  Dr.  Lincoln : 

"Many  schools,  including  some  in  country  towns,  re- 
port the  presence  of  water  closets  in  the  first  and  second 
stories.  If  care  be  taken  that  they  are  well  aired  and 
cleansed,  they  are  not  objectionable,  but  positively  desira- 
ble, in  these  situations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  girls 
especially  require  some  such  accommodation,  as  in  a 
large  class  there  will  always  be  some  who  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  nor  to  be  forced  to  go  up  and 
down  stairs  unnecessarily. 

"In  some  schools  water  closets,  apparently  of  the  pan 
variety,  are  placed  in  the  cellar  in  numbers  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  school.  These  will  require  at 
least  as  much  watching  as  the  water-vault  closets.  In 
planning  a  cellar  all  such  conveniences  should  be  placed 
in  an  apartment  strictly  separated  from  that  containing 
the  furnace  or  the  play-room,  and  should  have  access  by 
windows  to  the  outer  air." 

Again  he  says:  "A  privy  under  the  same  roof  that 
shelters  the  school  ought  not  to  exist  for  a  moment.  It 
is  true  that  delicate  children  ought  to  be  spared  exposure  ; 
it  is  true  that  the  fear  of  exposure  in  winter,  or  a  natural 
shrinking  from  the  foulness  of  ill-kept  privies,  leads  many 
little  children  to  conceal  their  natural  wants,  to  their 
bodily  harm.  But  provision  for  such  cases  can  be  made 
iu  small  country  schools  by  the  earth-closet,  and  the  main 
out-house,  when  there  is  one,  should  communicate  with 
the  school  by  a  dry,  covered  way.  Most  children  will  re- 
quire to  visit  the  place  once  in  the  school  day,  and  it  is 
not  right  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers  for  the 
purpose." 

We  would  impress  upon  both  teachers  and  janitors  the 
importance  of  making  the  best  use  of  such  means  as  are 
provided,  not  only  for  securing  cleanliness  of  the  build- 
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ings,  but  also  for  heating  and  ventilation.  Correct  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects  will  naturally  lead  to  a  correct 
use  of  means  at  hand. 

If  parents  would  frequently  visit  the  schools,  and  keep 
a  watchful  eye  to  these  things,  we  think  the  demand  for 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools 
would  be  louder  and  more  significant  than  we  can  possi- 
bly make  it  by  our  unaided  efforts. 

Citizens  of  Springfield,  this  is  your  affair;  the  persons 
most  vitally  interested  are  your  children.  It  is  your 
right,  and  is  it  not  also  your  duty,  to  give  these  matters 
your  personal  inspection,  and  to'see  to  it  that  the  right 
thing  shall  be  done? 

CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Few  changes  of  teachers  have  been  made  during  the 
year. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  Miss  Ailing,  the 
lady  assistant  principal  at  the  High  School,  tendered  her 
resignation,  she  having  accepted  another  situation  which 
seemed  to  her  more  desirable.  Miss  Mary  A.  Kneil,  her 
successor,  is  fully  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  place;  so 
that,  while  we  lost  an  excellent  teacher  by  Miss  Alling's 
resignation,  we  have,  we  think,  filled  the  place  with  an 
equally  good  one. 

Miss  Julia  G.  Sever}7,  for  several  years  the  principal's 
assistant  in  the  Elm  Street  Grammar  School,  resigned  at 
the  close  of  the  Summer  term,  to  retire  from  teaching. 

Miss  Rebecca  A.  Sheldon,  the  very  successful  principal 
of  the  Indian  Orchard  School,  after  a  service  of  thirteen 
years,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last  term.  Mr.  Dwight 
Clark  takes  her  place. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Illingworth,  the  new  music  teacher,  has  had 
valuable  experience  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  public  schools. 
He  comes  here  well  recommended  by  such  men  as  Irving 
Emerson,  of  Hartford,  and  others.    He  has  entered  upon 
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his  work  here  with  an  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  evi- 
dent mastery  of  his  subject,  which  promises  good  results. 

CHANGE  OF  WORK. 

Some  plan  for  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  from 
one  grade  to  another  seeming  desirable,  the  subject  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  some  variety  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed. Certain  it  is,  that  some  teachers  have  got  into 
ruts,  and  nothing  but  a  transfer  to  other  grades,  or  an  ab- 
solute removal,  will  ever  lift  them  out. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  time  of  continuous  ser- 
vice in  the  same  grade  should  be  shortened.  Instead  of 
allowing  a  teacher  to  remain  in  the  same  grade  during 
ten  or  twelve  successive  years,  we  agree  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  no  teacher  in  graded  schools  should  remain  longer 
than  from  three  to  five  years  without  changing  to  a  differ- 
ent grade ;  thereby  engaging  in  new  and  fresh  work. 
We  hope  to  reach  some  practicable  plan  of  dealing  with 
this  subject  before  the  beginning  of  another  school  year. 

Another  bad  result  of  a  too  long  continued  service  in 
the  same  grade  is,  that  occasionally  a  teacher  grows  to 
think,  or  seems  to  think,  that  she  owns  the  school ;  and 
that  it  is  gracious  condescension  on  her  part  to  permit 
her  principal,  or  the  Superintendent,  or  even  the  School 
Committee,  to  so  far  meddle  with  her  work  as  to  make 
even  a  suggestion. 

We  occasionally  hear  complaints  that  some  teacher  is 
enforcing  petty  rules,  and  putting  unnecessarily  severe 
restraints  upon  pupils  in  non-essential  things.  We  have 
taken  measures  to  correct  such  cases  as  they  came  to  our 
knowledge.  The  most  serious  matter  of  this  kind  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  is  an  occasional  attempt  by  some 
teachers  to  make  and  enforce  a  rule,  that  if  any  pupil 
goes  out,  except  at  recess,  even  to  answer  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, such  pupils  shall  remain  after  school  as  a  penalty. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  condemn  this  so  frequently, 
and,  finally,  so  sharply,  that  we  think  no  teacher  will  be 
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so  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  prompt  dismissal,  as  to  at- 
tempt any  further  experiment  in  that  direction.  While 
we  recognize  the  liability  of  imposition  by  pupils,  the 
ckmger  of  a  privilege  being  abused,  is  not  so  great,  nor  so 
grave,  as  might  be  the  consequences  of  compelling  an 
honest  child  to  remain  in  defiance  of  an  imperative  de- 
mand of  nature.  Besides,  it  is  far  better  to  so  treat 
children  that  they  shall  feel  that  they  are  trusted  upon 
their  honor.  An  occasional  case  of  false  pretense  can  be 
detected,  and  punished  according  to  its  merit.  The 
health  of  a  child  is  far  more  important  than  any  false 
notions  of  school  discipline. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  WORK. 
There  are,  in  the  city,  about  one  hundred  different 
schools,  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  teachers,  demand- 
ing the  personal  inspection  of  the  Superintendent.  The 
school  year  comprises  forty  weeks  of  live  days  in  the 
week,  or  two  hundred  days  in  the  school  year.  This 
gives  the  Superintendent  two  days  of  five  hours  each  per 
school  year,  to  each  individual  school ;  allowing  nothing 
for  time  necessarily  consumed  in  going  from  one  school 
to  another.  In  fact,  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  regular 
teachers  once,  one  hundred  and  ten  visits  must  be  made; 
not  including  temporary  and  special  teachers.  Nine  ot 
our  school  buildings  require  from  two  to  seven  miles 
travel  each,  for  the  Superintendent  to  reach  them.  There 
are  three  terms  in  the  year.  The  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent call  him  to  each  of  the  schools  more  than  once 
every  term.  It  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  have  very  much 
personal  inspection  of  the  details  of  the  work  of  individ- 
ual teachers;  and  that  he  must  depend  upon  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  principals  of  the  schools  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent;  especially  upon  the  grammar  masters.  In  view  ot 
these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
grammar  masters  seem  not  fully  to  appreciate  the  extent 
of  their  responsibility,  we  have  caused  all  the  grammar 
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masters  to  be  informed  that  we  hold  them  responsible  for 
the  work  of  all  their  teachers.  By  this  we  include,  in  all 
essential  details,  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  as  well  as 
the  work  prescribed  by  the  course  of  study.  If  there  is 
any  teacher,  for  whom  the  principal  of  the  school  is  un- 
willing to  be  responsible,  either  because  such  teacher  is 
inefficient,  or  refuses  or  neglects  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  School  Committee  and  Superintendent,  or  to 
submit  to  the  directions  of  the  principal,  it  is  that  princi- 
pal's duty  to  report  such  case  to  the  Committee.  We 
must,  of  necessity,  hold  all  principals  of  the  schools  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  the  work  of  their  subordinate 
teachers. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  CHANGES  MADE  AND 

NEEDED. 

Of  improvements  during  the  past  year,  we  would  men- 
tion the  enlarging  of  the  boys'  play-ground  at  Elm  street. 

At  the  High  School  the  much  needed  laboratory  and 
apparatus  rooms  have  been  provided,  giving  the  scientific 
teacher  much  better  quarters  than  before. 

The  new  school-house  at  Dry  Bridge  has  been  finished, 
and  turned  over  to  the  School  Committee,  This  will 
save  the  expense  of  schooling  some  of  our  children  at 
Chicopee. 

Of  improvements  needed,  other  than  named  under  the 
remarks  on  the  sanitation  of  schools,  we  would  mention 
that  Putt's  Bridge  School  is  overcrowded.  This  school 
should  be  consolidated  with  Five  Mile  Pond  School,  and 
a  new  building  erected. 

Five  Mile  Pond  School  was  closed  lust  year;  but  it 
has  been  re-opened,  and  about  twenty  children  from  Putt's 
Bridge  are  now  transported  daily  to  that  school. 

The  Oak  Street  Primary  building  needs  repairs  inter- 
nally, and  also  new  out-buildings.  The  latter  are  also 
needed  at  the  Bridge  street,  Auburn  street,  Charles  street 
mid  at  Hooker  school-houses. 
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At  Auburn  street  new  furnaces  are  needed,  those  now 
in  being  very  old  and  unsafe  to  use,  both  on  account  of 
leakage  of  gas,  and  incapacity  to  heat  the  school-rooms, 
in  very  cold  weather,  to  a  temperature  safe  for  teacher 
and  pupils.  New  furnaces  are  also  needed  at  Court  street 
school-house,  those  now  in  use  being  old  and  very  bad. 

At  Central  street  this  school  year  begun  with  eighty- 
four  pupils  in  room  number  one.  This  necessitated  open- 
ing another  room,  and  employing  an  additional  teacher 
for  that  grade.  It  was  also  necessary  to  open  new  rooms 
at  Oak  Street  Primary  and  at  East  Union  street,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  teachers  accordingly.  It  is  likely 
to  become  necessary  to  open  another  room  at  Elm  street, 
and  possibly  at  Emery  street. 

THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
These  schools  opened  this  Fall  with  an  unusually  large 
number  of  pupils,  and  they  are  doing  good  work. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  year  have  been 
$83,053.74;  the  amount  expended  for  repairs,  $7,497.14. 

The  excess  of  expeuses  over  estimates  was  occa- 
sioned by, — 

1.  Extra  temporary  teachers  on  account  of  increase  of 
number  of  pupils. 

2.  Expenses  at  County  Truant  School,  not  in  existence 
when  the  estimates  were  made. 

On  the  whole,  the  schools  are  in  very  good  condition, 
and  they  are  gradually  improving  year  by  year;  and,  in 
conclusion,  we  appeal  to  the  parents  of  pupils  to  fre- 
quently visit  the  schools,  inspect  them  for  yourselves,  and 
personally  know  the  teacher  to  whom  you  intrust  your 
children.  Remember  that  these  are  your  schools,  and 
for  your  children. 

A.  M.  COPELAND, 

For  the  School  Committee. 

December  31,  TWO. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield  : 

Gentlemen  :  — In  accordance  with  your  Rules,  I  here- 
with respectfully  submit  this  my  eighth  Annual,  Report 
upon  the  Schools  of  the  City,  for  the  year  1880,  the  same 
being  the  Sixteenth  of  the  series  of  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  schools,  with  some  of 
their  details,  are  given  in  the  following  tables ;  while  the 
Appendix  to  the  report  contains,  in  fuller  form,  other 
facts  and  incidental  information  pertaining  to  the  schools 
and  their  work  for  the  year: 

STATISTICS. 

I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  City,  U.  S.  census,  June,  1880, 
Number  of  children  resident  in  the  City,  between  five 

and  fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,  1880, 
Increase  upon  the  number  returned  May  1,  1879, 


II.  SCHOOLS. 

Groups  of  Schools,  8 

High  School,  -  1 

Grammar  Schools,        -  6 
Primary  Schools  separate,    -----  9 
Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  buildings,         -  3 — 12 
Ungraded  or  Mixed  Schools,         -----  8 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools^      •  27 


-  33,340 

5,865 
341 
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Special  Schools  : 

Evening  Schools,   2 

Draughting  Schools,  -----  1 — 3 

Whole  number  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools,     -  30 

III.  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Eor  High  School,   1 

Grammar  Schools,  including  three  Primary  Schools,  6 
Primary  Schools,  (Pine  street  and  Emery  street 

unoccupied,)   9 

Ungraded  Schools,     ------  9 

Evening  Schools  only,        -----  1 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  proper,  26 

Number  of  buildings  occupied,      -  27 

Number  of  school-rooms  proper,  -    ,    -  94 

Number  of  recitation-rooms,  ------  31 

Number  of  assembly  halls,   -----       -  11 

Heating  apparatus  : 

Buildings  heated  by  steam,        -  6 

Number  of  boilers  in  the  same,  ...  12 

Buildings  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,  -       -  5 

Number  of  furnaces  in  the  same,  -  8 

Buildings  heated  by  stoves,       -  15 

Number  of  stoves  in  the  same,  -  -       -       -  28 

IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School :  male  teachers, 

three ;  female  teachers,  six,       -  9 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  School  grades  :  male 

teachers,  five  ;  female  teachers,  thirty-five,        -  40 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  School  grades :  female 

teachers,  49 

Number  of  teachers  in  Ungraded  Schools  :  female  teach- 
ers, nine,  -  9 

Number  of  temporary  teachers,  female,-       -  5 
Whole  number  of  regular  teachers,     -       -  112 

Special  teachers  : 

Music — male,        -       -       -       -  -       -  1 

Drawing — female,  1—2 

3 
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Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Day  Schools  :  male  teach- 


ers, nine  ;  female  teachers,  one  hundred  and  five,  114 
Number  of  teachers  in  the  two  Free  Evening  Schools, 

(average,)    8 

In  the  Draughting  School,    -       -              -       -       -  1 

v.  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools, 

during  the  year:  Boys,  3,101 ;  Girls,  2,733,  -  5,834 
Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age :  Boys,  10 ; 

Girls,  16  26 

Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  :  Boys, 

219 ;  Girls,  247,   466 

Number  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age  :  Boys,  2,872  ;  Girls,  2,470,  5,342 
Average  number    of  pupils  belonging :  Boys,  2,471  j 

Girls,  2,067,   4,538 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  :  Boys, 

2,334,  Girls,  1,916,  4,250 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  for   the  year :  Boys,  94.4 ; 

Girls,  92.6,   93.6 

Number  of  pupils  in  Evening  Schools  :  Males,  181 ; 

Females,  111,  292 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Draughting  School,  -  -  166 
Whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  Day  and 

Evening,  6,292 

Average  whole  number  belonging,  -  4,874 
Average  attendance,  4,462 


VI.  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Regular  appropriations  : 

For  current  expenses,        -  $82,000  00 

For  repairs  and  alterations,       -  8,000  00 

Total  appropriations,  -  $90,000  00 


Receipts : 

For  books,  collected  on  tax   bills,  $13  81, 

supplies  sold  $52.92  and  tuition  $455,  $521  73 
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VII.  EXPENDITURES. 

For  current  expenses  : 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers,     -       -        $66,091  50 

"          Evening  School  teachers,       -       -  623  00 

"          Draughting  School  teachers,  -       -  390  00 
"          Truant  Officers,  School-house  Agent, 
(14  months),  Superintendent  and 

Janitors,  9,916  76 

Fuel ,  including  coal,  shavings,  wood  and  charcoal,  3,468  35 

Taking  school  census,  150  00 

Apparatus  and  chemicals,       -       -       -       -  80  92 

County  truant  school,   172  86 

Tuning  and  moving  pianos,    -  33  00 

Rebinding  books,  ------  40  58 

Advertising  ------       -  22  16 

Geometrical  blocks  and  models,      -       -       -  31  75 

Printing  and  blanks,     -----  274  45 

Diplomas,  28  70 

Rent  of  piano,       -                             -  25  00 

Books  for  the  poor,   209  33 

Tuition  of  children  at  Chicopee,    -  150  00 

Ink,   58  88 

Crayons,       -------  16  00 

Postage,  freight,  telegrams  and  express,         -  44  68 

Gas,     --------  272  65 

Watering  streets,  ------  88  50 

Water  rent,  -       -  7  00 

Text  books  for  teachers,  paper  for  examina- 
tions, reference  books,  record  books,  sta- 
tionery, and  sundries,  -  -  -  -  287  97 
Incidentals,  viz. :  For  brooms,  black-board 
erasers,  dusters,  pails,  thermometers,  mats, 
repairing  clocks,  baskets,  soap,  washing 
soda,  sponges,  maps,  disinfectants,  freight 
and  sundries,  by  School-house  Agent,      -  569  70 


Total  current  expenditures,   -       -       -        $83,053  74 
Deduct  receipts,  as  above,  $521.73,  and  supplies  on 

hand  $11.26,  Total,  $532.99  -       -  532  99 

Net  current  expenditures  for  the  year,    -         $82,520  75 
Repairs  by  School-house  Agent,       -  $7,497  14 
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SCHOOOL  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
years  in  the  city  May  1,  1880,  was  5,865,  an  increase  of 
341,  or  6  per  cent,  over  the  number  for  1879.  The  pres- 
ent crowded  condition  of  the  schools  during  the  term 
just  closed  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  increase 
may  have  steadily  continued  since  the  enumeration  in 
May. 

The  taking  of  the  school  census  is  attended  with  some 
difficulties  of  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  which  make 
it  probable  that  the  number  obtained  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  the  actual  school  population  of  the  city.  It  was 
taken  with  a  good  degree  of  care  this  year,  and  is  perhaps 
more  reliable  than  in  some  past  years,  but  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  compare  it  with  the  national  census  of  those  of 
the  same  age,  when  published. 

The  distribution  of  the  school  population,  by  school 
groups,  is  shown  below,  for  the  years  1877,  78,  '79  and 
'80,  respectively : — 


Armory  Hill  group,  - 
Brightwood  (semi  graded), 
Central  street  group,  - 
Elm  street  group, 
Indian  Orchard  group, 
North  Main  street  group,  - 
Worthington  street  group,  - 
Carlisle,  - 
Five-mile  Pond, 
Long  Hill,  - 
Putt's  Bridge,  - 
Sixteen  Acres,  - 
Wachogue,  - 
White  street,  - 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

910 

891 

839 

1,013 

78 

73 

88 

60 

480 

475 

409 

491 

1,386 

1,413 

1,648 

1,576 

489 

499 

494 

491 

1,253 

1,238 

1,291 

1,386 

551 

563 

523 

629 

60 

72 

45 

49 

13 

9 

6 

8 

39 

43 

34 

40 

68 

56 

95 

90 

23 

20 

16 

15 

14 

11 

13 

7 

11 

16 

23 

10 

5;375  5,379    5,524  5,865 
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The  classification  of  school  population  by  age  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement : 

Number  5  years  old,  644  or  10.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 


618  or  10.5 
618  or  10.5 
593  or  10.1 
582  or  9.9 
567  or  9.6 
533  or  9.0 
606  or  10.3 
519  or  8.8 
585  or  9.9 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  in  the  schools  for  some 
portion  of  the  year  has  been  5,834,  an  increase  of  198  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  is 
equivalent  to  four  average  schools.  The  number  belong- 
ing, 4,538,  and  the  daily  average  attendance,  4,260,  also 
show  an  increase.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  even- 
ing and  the  draughting  schools,  as  the  attendance  at  those 
schools  is  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  school  year.  The 
aggregate  number  in  those  schools  was  458,  making  the 
whole  number  of  persons  who  have  during  the  year 
received  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  6,292, 
showing  a  total  gain  of  268  over  the  number  for  1879. 

It  is  often  a  subject  of  discussion,  as  well  as  of  conjec- 
ture, as  to  what  portion  of  the  absence  from  school  is 
occasioned  by  sickness.  The  total  absence  in  this  city  is 
usually  not  far  from  6  per  cent.  During  the  month  of 
October,  when  it  was  5.8  per  cent.,  a  separate  account  of 
the  absences  caused  by  sickness  was  kept,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  absence.  This 
would  leave  1.9  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for  by  truancy, 
and  by  those  cases  of  necessity  almost  as  imperative  as 
sickness,  and  those  other  cases  allowed  by  parents,  though 
not  always  considered  necessary  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
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point.  This  is  a  good  showing,  and  wherever  a  better  one 
can  be  shown,  under  similar  circumstances,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
ciphering. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR 
EXPENSES. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  present 
year  with  those  of  1870,  show  noticeable  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  10  years: — 


1870. 

1880. 

Gain  per 

Population  of  the  city, 

26,703 

33,340 

24.8 

School  population, 

4,232 

5,865 

38. 

Number  of  pupils, 

4,679 

5,833 

24.6 

Average  attendance, 

3,407 

4,260 

25. 

Net  expenses, 

$73,636.79 

$82,520.75 

12. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  schools  in 
ten  years  have  increased  in  attendance  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  their  expenses  have  increased  only  twelve  per  cent. 

A  similar  comparison  with  the  year  1875,  gives  an  in- 
crease in  the  daily  attendance  of  pupils  of  8  per  cent., 
while  the  net  expenditures  have  decreased  28  per  cent., — 
an  exhibit  on  the  side  of  economy  and  retrenchment  of 
which  your  board  has  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed,  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  tax-payers  of  the  city  have  no  grounds 
of  complaint. 

TRUANCY. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  covered  by  this 
report,  truancy  was  on  the  increase ;  and  during  the  month 
of  April  the  number  of  cases  reported  was  larger  than  for 
any  one  month  for  several  years.  But  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hampden  county  truant  school  in  this 
City  has,  to  some  extent,  interposed  a  check  to  the  prac- 
tice, though  it  has  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  it.  Mr. 
Clark,  the  truant  officer,  has  faithfully  followed  up  the 
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systematic  work  of  visiting  schools,  investigating  cases  of 
truancy  and  absence  from  school,  and  conferring  with 
teachers  and  parents  in  regard  to  the  same.  A  minute 
record  of  his  work  has  been  kept,  from  which  the  following 
items  are  taken  : 


Number  of  visits  made  to  schools, 
Number  of  cases  investigated, 
Number  of  persons  truant,  . 
Number  of  truants  arrested, 
Number  of  truants  convicted, 
Number  of  truants  discharged, 


3840 
508 
127 
22 
16 


There  are  now  in  the  county  truant  school  sixteen  pupils 
from  this  City,  fifteen  boys  and  one  girl.  The  number  of 
truancies  recorded  by  the  teachers  averages  somewhat 
more  than  one  per  day,  and  they  are  not  at  present  in- 
creasing, but  they  are  found  in  all  grades  not  excepting 
the  high  school.  About  eight  per  cent,  of  the  truants  are 
girls. 

The  truants  most  troublesome  to  the  school  authorities 
are  boys  who  receive  from  their  parents  a  kind  of  roving 
commission  in  search  of  employment,  leaving  home  with 
the  injunction  to  work  if  they  can  get  an  opportunity; 
but  if  not,  to  go  to  school.  Taking  advantage  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, any  idle  boy  disliking  school  and  shirking 
its  work,  is  always  provided,  when  questioned,  with  a 
plausible  excuse  for  absence,  though  passing  his  time  in 
idleness  and  vagrancy,  and  in  reality  a  truant.  The  work 
of  such  boys  consists  largely  in  loitering  about  places  of 
amusement  and  soliciting  an  opportunity  to  distribute  a 
few  hand-bills,  hoping  to  receive  in  return  a  free  ticket  to 
an  evening  entertainment,  whose  influence,  quite  likely, 
may  not  be  in  the  direction  of  good  morals  and  manners, 
nor  of  habits  of  patient  study.  That  feature  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  which  makes  the  parent  punishable  for  the  truancy 
of  the  child,  would  certainly  be  none  too  severe  in  such 
cases  of  parental  neglect,  and  connivance  at  a  great  wrong 
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to  the  child.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  truant  records 
of  the  City  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with  the 
records  of  the  police  court  and  the  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  the  police  authorities,  would  show  in  many 
cases  a  connection  between  truancy  and  a  subsequent 
career  of  vagrancy  and  crime,  more  intimate  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  exist. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  demand  by  the  State  Police  authorities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  of  1876  and  1878  concerning  the 
employment  of  children  in  manufacturing,  mechanical 
and  mercantile  establishments,  has  required,  during  the 
past  fifteen  months,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  labor  in  this  office.  Those  laws  forbid  the  employ- 
ment in  such  establishments  of  any  child  under  the  age  of 
ten  years  ;  and  for  those  employed  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  sixteen  years  they  require  a  certificate,  issued  by 
the  school  authorities,  giving  the  age,  time  and  place  of 
birth  of  those  persons,  also  the  amount  of  schooliug  dur- 
ing the  year  next  preceding  such  employment,  with  the 
exact  dates  of  the  last  twenty  weeks  schooling.  The 
preparation  of  these  certificates  requires  an  interview  with 
the  applicant,  and  frequently  with  the  parents  ;  an  ex- 
amination of  the  school  census  records  and  the  registers  of 
the  schools,  and  sometimes  of  the  record  of  births  in  the 
City  Clerk's  office ;  and  quite  often  a  visit  is  necessary  to 
the  school  last  attended  by  the  applicant.  The  truant 
officer,  as  required  by  law,  has  made  frequent  visits  to 
establishments  employing  children,  to  see  that  the  law  is 
properly  observed. 

The  employers  of  children  in  this  City  have  very  gen- 
erally co-operated  with  us  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  statute,  for  the  violation  of  which,  considerable 
penalties  are  attached  both  to  the  employer  and  the  par- 
ents and  guardians  of  children.    But  the  welfare  of  the 
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children  will  require  constant  vigilance  in  this  matter,  to 
secure  their  rights  to  at  least  an  elementary  education. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  various  grades  of 
the  schools  during  the  year,  and  their  present  condition 
is  not,  I  think,  in  any  respect  inferior  to  what  it  was  one 
year  ago,  while  in  some  important  particulars  a  very  per- 
ceptible improvement  has  been  made. 

The  evening  and  the  draughting  schools  are  well 
organized  and  are  doing  a  thorough  and  methodical  work. 
The  department  of  music,  under  its  new  and  enthusiastic 
instructor,  is  receiving  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  amount  and 
practical  character  of  the  work  done,  and  in  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  pupils  and  teachers  ;  and  a  like  com- 
mendation is  due  to  the  drawing,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  special  teacher  of  that  subject.  These  branches 
are  receiving  more  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  as  the  object  of  instruction  in  them,  and  their 
relation  to  other  school  work,  are  better  known.  The 
cost  of  instruction  in  both  music  and  drawing  is  but 
a  trifle  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  week  for 
each  pupil.  The  work  of  the  free  evening  draughting 
school  and  of  all  grades  of  the  day  schools  ought  to  be 
represented  in  the  state  exhibition  of  drawing  held  in 
Boston  in  June  of  each  year.  Such  a  representation 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  per- 
haps one  of  credit  to  the  City. 

The  grading,  in  a  few  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  has  been  improved  during  the  year  and  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  work  there  done.  Printed 
suggestions  for  eliminating  some  of  the  non-essentials  in 
arithmetic  have  been  furnished  the  teachers,  which,  with 
the  fact  that  the  text-book  in  geography  now  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades  is  smaller  and  with  fewer  useless  details 
than  the  one  formerly  in  use  there,  will  gain  for  the 
teachers  some  time  for  other  work. 
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The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  was  a  little  smaller  than  last  year,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  fact  that  some  in  the  ninth  grammar  grade 
left  school  during  the  year  to  go  to  work,  favorable  op- 
portunities for  .  which  were  sought  for  and  found  in  the 
improved  condition  of  business.  The  applicants  ex- 
amined made  a  good  record. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  admitted,  and 
the  schools  whence  they  came: 


From  the  Central  street  Grammar  School,  14 

From  the  Elm  street  Grammar  School,  40 
Prom  the  Hooker  Grammar  School,  -----  25 

From  the  Oak  street  Grammar  School,  34 

From  the  Worthington  street  Grammar  School,  -       -  18 

From  Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School,    -       -  -       -  1 

From  Private  Schools,      -       --       --  --  5 

From  out  of  town — new  residents  in  the  city,  -       -  8 


Total,  145 


The  whole  number  examined  was  162  ;  and  of  the  17 
not  admitted,  some  were  rejected  and  others  were  voted 
a  second  trial,  but  did  not  appear  for  that  purpose.  The 
average  standing  of  those  admitted  from  the  city,  classi- 
fied by  schools,  ranged  from  78.5  to  84.8. 

The  graduating  class  from  the  high  school  numbered 
58,  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  fur- 
nishing also,  I  think,  the  highest  per  cent,  on  the  number 
at  entering  of  any  class  that  has  completed  the  course. 
The  work  of  this  class  during  the  senior  year  was  notice- 
ably large  and  good,  and  their  public  exercises  at  gradua- 
tion evinced  thorough  training  and  careful  thought  well 
expressed.  They  left  the  school  with  a  preparation  for 
higher  work  and  for  good  citizenship,  which  is  creditable 
to  the  school  and  its  teachers.  At  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  teachers,  some  of  the  best  results 
attained  were  by  members  of  this  class.  But  the  gradu- 
ates are  not  the  only  ones  benefited  by  this  school. 
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By  a  considerable  re-adjustment  of  its  studies  a  few  years 
since,  they  are  now  so  arranged  that  some  of  the  most 
important  and  most  practical  brauches  are  taken  up  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course  ;  so  that  those  pupils  who 
are  obliged  to  cut  short  their  course  derive  substantial 
benefit  from  it  while  they  remain. 

The  recent  completion  of  a  very  respectable  laboratory  in 
the  high  school,  a  convenience  which  it  has  never  before 
enjoyed,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  the  scientific 
department ;  but  there  is  still  a  pressing  need  for  a  generous 
appropriation  for  apparatus.  For  several  years  nothing  has 
been  expended  for  this  purpose,  except  for  ordinary  repairs  and 
for  a  few  small  articles  of  little  cost.  The  apparatus  now  in 
the  school  is  in  some  respects  quite  incomplete.  While  por- 
tions of  it  are  good  and  serviceable,  other  parts  are  old  and 
worn,  needing  frequent  repairs  ;  and  some  of  its  most  expen- 
sive articles  were  never  selected  with  good  judgment  for  high 
school  work.  The  growing  importance  of  the  sciences  as  an 
element  in  common  school  studies  adds  emphasis  to  the 
demand  for  increased  facilities  in  this  department.  The  in- 
struction in  these  branches  in  this  school  has  for  several 
years  been  improving,  and  becoming  more  and  more  in 
accordance  with  modern  methods  and  scientific  teaching,  and 
has  never  before,  in  my  judgment,  been  so  good  as  at  the 
present  time. 

In  all  the  schools  the  teachers  have  done  a  good  measure  of 
work,  and  in  some  of  them  they  have  been  rather  overtaxed, 
owing  to  the  fullness  of  the  schools.  Where  extra  temporary 
assistants  could  work  advantageously  they  have  been  supplied  ; 
but  in  the  Elm-street  grammar  school,  some  of  whose  rooms 
are  over-crowded,  relief  could  not  be  had  in  that  way ;  and  it 
may  be  necessary,  ere  long,  to  re-open  another  room,  at  pres- 
ent unoccupied,  in  the  fourth  story  of  that  building. 

With  this  brief  review  and  general  notice  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  schools,  let  us  turn  from  generalities  to 
particulars ;  and  from  the  past  to  the  future. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS. 

To  raise  the  schools  to  their  highest  efficiency,  and  to  secure 
from  them  the  greatest  good  to  all  concerned,  there  is  needed 
more  attention  to  some  branches  of  study  and  better  methods 
of  instruction  in  them,  and  more  skill  and  discrimination  in 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  school.  I  mention  two 
branches  of  study  only,  selected  on  account  of  their  great  im- 
portance, and  for  the  reason  that  they  need  to  be  made  more 
prominent,  and  to  be  brought  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  instruc- 
tion. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  penmanship  of  our  schools  has  sometimes  been  char- 
acterized in  these  reports  as  in  some  cases  very  good,  in  others 
not  good,  and,  as  a  whole,  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
This  is  probably  fair  criticism  on  the  work  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  reasons  are  apparent  why  this  branch  has  not  reached 
a  high  standard.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  painstaking 
in  teaching  it,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  as  a 
subject  to  be  taught  with  great  care  and  persistence,  but  has 
been  treated  as  a  kind  of  general  exercise,  for  which  the  pupil 
is  more  responsible  than  the  teacher ;  whereas  the  reverse  is 
true.  It  is  often  said  that  every  person  cannot  be  a  good 
penman,  and  probably  this  opinion  seems  to  some  teachers 
an  excuse  for  not  attempting  much  with  those  pupils  whose 
first  efforts  are  unpromising.  But,  while  such  an  opinion 
may  be  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  a  school  where,  for  any 
considerable  time,  penmanship  is  well  taught  there  ought  to 
be  no  very  poor  penmen.  There  are  a  few  rooms  in  the  schools 
where  perhaps  this  can  be  said,  but  they  are  very  few. 

The  first  efforts  at  penmanship  by  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
are  usually  slate  writing,  and  to  this  increased  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  past  year,  and 
with  most  excellent  success.  In  the  second  grade  the  children 
have  learned  to  write  quite  readily,  and  in  a  fair,  open,  and 
uniform  hand,  their  reading  and  spelling  lessons  ;  and  also 
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6hort  sentences  and  little  stories  of  their  own  making.  In 
the  third  grade  a  tracing-book,  so-called,  has  been  used,  on 
whose  pages  the  forms  of  all  exercises  to  be  written  are 
traced  with  a  pale-colored  ink.  The  pupils  follow  these  out- 
lines with  a  lead  pencil,  thus  acquiring  a  free  and  easy  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  the 
letters  without  being  required  to  imitate  them  from  a  copy. 
But  there  are  objections  to  much  writing  with  pencils ;  the 
slate  pencil  is  usually  held  so  firmly  that  the  fingers  acquire  a 
rigid  grasp,  difficult  to  overcome  and  correct  when  the  pen  is 
taken  ;  and  as  a  mark  can  be  made  with  a  lead  pencil  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  held,  bad  habits  of  holding  it  also  are  quite 
sure  to  be  formed,  which  require  subsequent  correction.  The 
easiest  remedy  for  these  objections  is,  of  course,  the  use  of  pen 
and  ink,  a  practice  which  has  been  slow  to  find  favor  with 
teachers  on  account  of  their  fears  that  little  fingers  could  not 
manage  a  pen,  and  that  ink  would  be  to  young  children  a  con- 
stant source  of  untidiness  of  book  and  person.  But  such  are 
not  the  results  of  careful  trial  and  experience.  Many  schools 
are  now  in  the  habit  of  using  the  tracing-book  and  ink  in  the 
lower  primary  grades,  and  with  the  best  success.  The  reports 
of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  other  places 
speak  of  the  great  advantage  of  this  practice  as  shown  in 
their  own  schools.  Within  a  few  weeks  past  I  have  made 
successful  trial  of  it  in  two  primary  rooms  in  the  city,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Shattuck  of  New  York,  who  has 
given  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  this  matter.  By 
earlier  attention  to  writing,  better  habits  of  holding  and  mov- 
ing the  pen  will  be  formed ;  we  shall  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
and  effort  in  correcting  bad  habits,  and  the  pupils  will 
receive  more  instruction  and  practice  while  in  school. 

The  great  need  in  this  branch  is,  that  teachers  shall  take 
it  thoroughly  in  hand,  and  devote  to  it  that  well-directed 
energy  and  enthusiasm  which  they  give  to  arithmetic,  or 
to  any  other  leading  subject  of  instruction.  Some  of  the 
earlier  steps,  such  as  pertain  to  the  position  of  the  pupil 
and  the  book,  the  holding  and  movement  of  the  pen,  the 
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commencement  and  the  close  of  certain  exercises,  must 
be  taught  simultaneously  to  the  whole  class,  and  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  care.  In  no  other  way  can  correct 
work  be  secured  and  an  intelligent  supervision  of  every 
pupil  be  exercised  by  the  teacher ;  and  the  teacher  who 
does  not  insist  upon  the  fullest  compliance  with  all  such 
requirements,  will  soon  find  pupils  acquiring  those  habits 
of  heedlessness  which  are  destructive  of  good  penman- 
ship. Through  all  the  stages  of  this  branch,  constant 
oversight  and  painstaking  and  judicious  instruction  are 
the  principal  reliance  for  success. 

In  all  the  grades  above  the  Primary  schools,  there  is 
much  writing  done  in  addition  to  copy-book  work,  such 
as  spelling  exercises,  written  examinations,  bills,  notes, 
letters,  etc.;  but  the  pupils  are  not  generally  held  respon. 
sible  for  careful  and  well-executed  penmanship  in  those 
exercises;  and  this  want  of  care  will  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  writing  of  pupils  often  deteriorates  while  in 
school  and  becomes  unattractive  and  slovenly  in  appear- 
ance. Where  such  is  the  case,  all  the  blame  cannot  justly 
be  charged  to  the  pupil. 

Many  teachers  recognize  this  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  penmanship,  but  do  not  clearly  see  the  remedy  for  it ; 
and  especially  do  they  not  see  that  the  remedy  must  be 
sought  for  in  their  own  changed  and  improved  method  of 
managing  it.  By  some  a  special  teacher  is  thought  de- 
sirable. If  all  the  penmanship  of  the  schools  could  be 
efficiently  supervised  by  a  successful  expert,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  improved  ;  but  it  would  require  the  labors  of 
more  than  one  person,  and  would  be  attended  by  consid- 
erable expense.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  employ- 
ment of  specialists  in  common  school  work,  if  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  regular  teachers  and  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  their  work  are  to  be  maintained  at  a  healthy 
and  profitable  standard.  The  difficulty  will  be  better  met, 
I  think,  by  obtaining,  from  a  thoroughly  competent  person, 
special  instruction  and  drill  for  the  teachers,  not  merely 
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in  the  execution  of  good  penmanship,  but  rather  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  thi3  branch,  and  illustrated  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  by  a  practical  lesson  in  the  school-room. 
If  I  were  to  name  the  schools  in  New  England  in  which 
I  have  seen  the  best  writing,  I  should  designate  a  city 
where  no  special  teacher  of  the  branch  is  employed  ;  but 
where  the  regular  teachers,  at  considerable  expense  to 
themselves,  have  obtained  the  best  assistance  to  be  had, 
in  qualifying  themselves  for  this  work.  Many  of  our 
own  teachers  would,  I  know,  most  heartily  avail  them- 
selves of  a  favorable  opportunity  to  secure  such  instruc- 
tion. Whether  it  shall  be  done  at  their  own  expense,  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  City,  it  is  for  your  committee  to 
decide.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  an  ability  to  teach  pen- 
manship should  not  be  required  of  all  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  teach  arithmetic  or  reading.  A  plain, 
uniform  and  legible  handwriting,  executed  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  is  not  only  a  desirable  accomplishment,  but 
a  necessity  for  respectable  employment  in  most  of  the 
occupations  of  life;  and  such  a  qualification  ought  to  be 
furnished  by  our  schools  to  those  pupils  who  remain  in 
them  to  the  age  of  14  or  16  years. 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 
There  are  two  leading  objects  in  the  study  of  language 
in  the  schools :  The  first  is  to  give  the  child  that  general 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  of  their  more 
common  forms  and  relations,  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
give  fair  expression  to  his  ordinary  thoughts ;  the  other 
is  to  take  up  the  structure  of  the  language,  in  a  scientific 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all 
those  modifications  of  form  and  use,  that  are  employed  to 
give  expression  to  the  many  shades  of  thought.  This 
method  of  study  also  gives  excellent  mental  discipline. 
The  former  of  these  methods  is  adapted  to  young  chil- 
dren, and  gives  them  that  acquaintance  with  language 
needed  for  their  own  daily  use.    The  other  method  re- 
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quires  considerable  mental  discipline  for  its  grasp,  and 
although  a  very  desirable  study  for  those  prepared  for  it, 
and  who  can  afford  it,  it  is  not  a  necessity  for  a  fair  under- 
standing and  use  of  language.  Unfortunately  this  has 
too  often  been  the  only  method  employed ;  and  at  what 
cost  of  labor,  by  teacher  and  pupil,  and  with  what  meager 
results,  we  all  know  too  well. 

It  is  singular  that  English  grammars,  made  to  aid  chil- 
dren in  learning  their  own  spoken  language,  should  have 
so  long  been  based  upon  the  grammars  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  dead  languages  and  materially  different  from  our 
own  in  many  of  its  forms  and  peculiarities  of  structure. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  child  has  so  generally  consid- 
ered grammar  a  "  dry  "  study  ?  Take  his  first  lesson,  for 
example, — the  noun.  He  is  required  to  learn  its  defini- 
tions, the  various  kinds,  as  proper,  common,  abstract, 
concrete  and  collective  ;  then  come  number,  person,  case, 
and  gender  with  its  absurd  distinctions  of  common  and 
neuter;  and  all  this  multiplicity  of  subjects  and  detail  we 
find  crowded  into  the  first  few  pages  of  the  text-book. 
Equally  absurd  is  the  treatment  of  other  parts  of  speech. 

But  it  is  now  coming  to  be  quite  generally7  acknowl- 
edged that,  in  the  instruction  of  children  under  the  age 
of  12  or  15  years,  75  per  cent,  of  these  technical  details 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  taken  up  at  a  later  period,  if 
at  all.  The  pupil  will  save  much  distraction  of  mind, 
and  will  suffer  no  loss  in  learning  to  speak  and  write 
properly.  Even  the  young  child  in  the  primary  school 
shows  himself  independent  of  much  of  this  useless  detail, 
lie  knows  nothing  of  gender  as  treated  in  the  grammar, 
yet  when  speaking  of  his  father  or  mother,  or  of  his 
book,  does  he  ever  make  a  mistake  in  the  gender  forms 
of  bis  pronouns  ? 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  common  sense  in- 
struction in  language  in  our  schools.  The  introduction 
of  a  new  series  of  books,  a  year  and  a  half  since,  has 
given  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  discard  useless  tech- 
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nicalities,  and  to  work  more  upon  the  plan  of  adapting 
their  instruction  to  the  age,  capacity  and  immediate  needs 
of  the  pupils.  Good  results  have  already  been  seen  ;  for 
at  the  last  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School, 
the  papers  in  grammar  were  superior  to  any  that  I  have 
before  examined  in  this  City.  Some  teachers,  it  is  true, 
find  it  difficult  to  break  away  from  technical  grammar, 
and  do  not  seem  quite  at  home  iu  teaching  pupils,  more 
particularly,  how  to  express  their  thoughts  in  language 
easily  and  readily.  But  what  is  now  needed,  is  that  the 
study  shall  receive  more  attention  ;  that  pupils  shall  have 
much  practice  in  written  and  spoken  expression  of  thought ; 
and  that  not  only  the  formal  lesson,  but  the  reading  lesson 
and  its  interpretation,  the  ordinary  conversation  of  pupils, 
and  every  recitation,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  language 
lesson,  and  be  kindly  criticised  and  treated  as  such. 

There  is  one  agency  of  great  value  in  this  work,  of 
which  I  cannot  here  speak  at  length,  but  which  ought  to 
be  used  in  this  City.  I  mean  the  public  library.  I  am 
told  that  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  take  books 
from  that  library,  although  it  may  be  true  that  some  of 
them  have  access  to  books  elsewhere,  or  that  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families  make  use  of  the  library.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  two  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  observation  and  reading,  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  latter,  pupils  ought,  while  in  the  school,  to  receive 
much  assistance  from  judicious  direction  by  their  teachers, 
how  to  use  a  library  so  excellent  as  our  own,  and  so  easily 
accessible.  Teachers  can  there  find  books  that  will  be 
serviceable  to  them  in  their  own  peculiar  work,  and  they 
can  direct  pupils  to  others  that  will  give  them  valuable 
aid  as  side  helps  in  their  studies;  while  for  general  read- 
ing and  culture,  there  are  books  for  all.  A  good  library 
is  a  necessity  in  this  age,  and  for  young  people,  judicious 
directions  what  to  read,  and  how  to  read,  are  equally  so. 
I  had  hoped  to  incorporate  into  the  appendix  of  this 
report  a  list  of  books  found  in  the  public  library,  with 
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numbers  attached,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  quite  complete. 

TRAINING  AND  DISCIPLINE. 
Under  this  head,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  particularly 
of  the  order  in  the  schools,  nor  of  the  deportment  of  the 
pupils.  In  these  respects  there  is  little  to  criticise.  Cor- 
poral punishment  has  decreased  during  the  year  more 
than  11  per  cent.,  and  yet  there  is  no  demoralization  in 
the  schools.  But  there  is  a  higher  office  of  discipline, 
which  pertains  to  the  teachers'  control  of  the  pupils  in 
their  habits  of  thought  and  investigation,  and  in  their  dis- 
position to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  to  be  faithful  and 
honest  in  their  work.  This  is  a  high  mission,  being  no 
less  than  character  making,  and  the  shaping  of  the  child's 
future  success  and  welfare.  I  mention  briefly  a  few  of 
the  agencies  to  which  the  teachers'  efforts  must  be 
directed : — 

1.  Attention. — Teaching  can  never  be  successful  unless 
the  attention  of  the  learner  is  secured  and  held.  Hence 
the  power  of  doing  this  soon  becomes  a  test  of  the  instruc- 
tor's ability.  Some  do  it  so  readily,  and  with  such  ap- 
parent ease,  that  it  seems  natural  to  them.  But  the  power 
can  be  acquired  in  some  degree  by  those  who  at  first  find 
the  task  a  difficult  one.  The  teacher,  in  a  cheerful  and 
enthusiastic  frame  of  mind,  must  win  the  attention  of  the 
class  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  character ;  must  adapt 
instruction  with  its  illustration  and  explanation  to  the  age 
and  capacity  of  the  class;  must  allow  no  other  subject  to 
occupy  their  minds,  and  must  know  how  long  the  interest 
can  be  sustained,  and  when  to  vary  the  exercise  in  hand, 
and  when  to  stop.  Force  and  compulsion  cannot  secure 
and  hold  attention,  but  tact  will  do  it  when  the  teacher 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  himself,  a  keen  insight  into  the 
nature  and  habits  of  pupils,  and  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  topic  of  instruction. 

2.  The  art  of  questioning. — It  seems  to  be  the  forte  of 
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some  teachers  to  put  questions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupil  can  answer  them  without  any  mental  effort. 
Others  use  language  above  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  or 
so  indefinite  and  vague  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  con- 
fused, and  the  questioner  is  a  hinderance  rather  than  a 
help.  Those  questions  which  cultivate  correct  habits  of 
thought,  and  which  test  the  learner's  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject and  his  power  of  expression,  are  plain,  direct  and  so 
worded  as  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  asked  for,  and 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  work  out  in  his  own  mind  a  definite 
and  correct  answer,  and  to  give  expression  to  it  in  his 
own  proper  language.  In  no  department  of  their  work  do 
teachers  show  their  skill  in  training  mind,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  their  own  comprehension  of  the  subject  taught, 
better  than  in  their  habits  of  questioning.  It  is  an  art 
which,  with  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  should 
be  carefully  studied. 

3.  Self-reliance. — It  is  so  much  easier  for  teachers  to 
solve  difficulties  for  pupils  than  to  teach  them  how  to 
solve  them  themselves,  that  they  lose  valuable  opportuni- 
ties to  cultivate  habits  of  self-reliance  in  the  learner.  The 
practice  of  assisting  pupils,  when  not  actually  necessary, 
proceeds  from  the  best  intention  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor, but  it  is  mistaken  kindness  and  in  the  end  does 
harm  to  the  pupil.  The  rule  should  be,  to  do  no  work  for 
the  learner  which  he  can  do  for  himself,  and  never  to 
answer  a  question  directly  when  the  teacher,  although  at 
the  expense  of  much  labor  and  patience,  can  put  the  in- 
quirer in  the  way  of  finding  it  out  for  himself.  When 
the  habit  of  self-reliance  is  properly  cultivated,  the  pupil 
will  scorn  to  receive  unnecessary  assistance  ;  and  under 
such  a  spirit  he  develops  into  a  character  of  noble  inde- 
pendence. 

4.  Honor  and  truthfulness. — Honest,  well-meaning  per- 
sons dislike  to  be  thought  capable  of  wrong  doing  or 
speaking;  and  there  is  probably  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  child,  when  an  intimation  of  dishonorable  conduct, 
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or  of  untruthfulness,  inflicts  a  wound  upon  that  child's 
personal  sense  of  integrity  and  uprightness.  Teachers 
should  place  confidence  in  children  until  there  is  good 
reason  for  withholding  it ;  and  when  a  child  exhibits  a  con- 
sciousness of  truthfulness  and  honor,  that  principle  should 
be  carefully  cultivated  and  strengthened,  and  guarded 
against  unfavorable  influences.  When  such  a  sentiment 
does  not  exist  in  the  child's  breast,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  strive  to  implant  it  there  and  to  guard  its  growth.  It 
is  a  delicate  office  to  perform,  and  oftentimes  a  difficult 
one  ;  but  the  child's  welfare  imposes  a  responsibility  upon 
the  teacher  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  nor  lightly 
dealt  with.  It  should  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  pupils,  that  when  they  speak  to  us,  we  have,  by 
the  common  consent  of  mankind,  a  right  to  expect  the 
truth ;  and  that  when  they  are  guilty  of  falsehood,  or  of  a 
dishonorable  act,  they  do  violence  to  their  own  moral 
nature  and  self-respect,  and  forfeit  our  confidence,  to  be 
restored  only  when  they  show  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

5.  Punctuality  and  promptness  as  a  principle. — Tardy 
people  are  a  source  of  annoyance,  discomfort,  and  even 
worse,  to  all  with  whom  they  have  anything  to  do,  as  well 
as  to  themselves.  School-children  frequently  have  the 
impression,  that  all  the  wrong  there  is  about  tardiness 
consists  in  their  non-compliance  with  a  rule  of  the  school. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  impressed  upon  them  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  them  to  be  prompt  in  all  things,  and 
that,  when  they  make  an  appointment,  or  are  subject  to 
rules  requiring  certain  acts  to  be  performed  at  a  given 
time,  and  are  tardy,  they  violate  an  implied  promise;  and 
infringe  upon  time  and  opportunity  that  belong  to  others, 
which  they  no  more  have  a  right  to  do  than  they  have  to 
appropriate  other  people's  property.  Punctuality  should 
be  taught,  not  as  a  mere  conventional  rule,  but  as  a  prin- 
ciple;, for  the  pupil's  own  good,  and  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  others. 

There  is  one  other  topic,  outside  of  the  teacher's  regular 
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routine,  to  which  more  attention  should  be  given.  I 
allude  to  instruction  upon  general  matters ;  such  as  the 
current  events  of  the  day ;  the  source  and  methods  of  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  what  we  eat,  drink  and  wear, 
and  use  in  the  business  of  life  ;  the  organization  of  our 
city,  state  and  national  governments ;  the  duties,  mode 
of  election  or  appointment  of  its  various  officers  ;  and 
such  other  subjects  as  ought  to  be  known  by  every  well- 
informed  person,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
for  good  citizenship.  A  few  hints  are  given  for  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  revised  course  of  study,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally well  used  by  some  teachers,  especially  the  gentle- 
men ;  but  the  ladies,  as  a  rule,  give  less  attention  to  them 
and  are  less  successful  in  such  work.  Instruction  of  this 
kind  is  of  the  highest  importance  of  itself,  and  is  an  agree- 
able relaxation  from  the  routine  of  school  work. 

With  these  observations,  I  close  this  report ;  and,  in 
reviewing  my  work  of  the  year  in  the  schools,  I  recognize 
abundant  occasion  for  renewed  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  co-operation  of  all  with  whom,  and  for  whom,  I 
have  labored. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

December  31,  1880. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

BY  THE 

GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  '80 

OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
At  the  Opera  House,  June  29, 1880,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Perrin. 
Music — Motet.    "All  Nature  Speaks." — Marx. 
Salutatory,  Yung  Kwai. 

Essay — The  Higher  Education  of  Women,  Viola  L.  Childs. 

Oration — Money,  Theodore  P.  Tower. 

Essay — School  Days,  Winnie  M.  Crook. 

Oration — Ambition,  Paul  F.  Ela. 

Essay — Enjoyment  of  Nature,  Mary  L.  Conant. 

Music — "Summer  Fancies." — Oliver  Metra, 

Misses  Blakelidge,  Pomeroy  and  Swan. 
Essay — Good  Company  for  every  Day  in  the  Year, 

Sadie  L.  Pease. 

Essay — Purity  gives  Insight,  Annie  E.  Smith. 

Oration — Gymnastics,  Charles  N.  Smith. 

Essay — A  Collection  of  Poems,  Minnie  H.  Adams. 

Oration — Labor  and  Capital,  Albert  P.  Williams. 

Music — Chorus — "  On,  Gallant  Company." — Becker. 
Essay — Mental  Unfolding,  Greta  Lord. 

Essay — Agreeing  to  Differ,  Sadie  L.  Peach. 

Oration — Oratory,  Charles  W.  Williams. 

Class  Essay — Past  and  Future  of  '80,  Waller  G  Morse. 

Class  Poemr—A  Vision,  Delia  M.  Poth. 

Valedictory — My  Conscience,  DOt  Yours,  Ilaltie  L.  Parker. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. — Continued. 
Music — Solo  and  Chorus :  "  There's  a  Sigh  in  the  Heart." — 

Flotow. 

Address,  by  the  Principal. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas,  by  A.  M.  Copeland,  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Music — Class  Song,  words  by  Florence  Pomeroy. 


"  Esse,  quam  videri," 

GRADUATING  CLASS. 


ADAMs^  1YX1N  JslJS  XI. 

f—T  r\  TTT  TJ*      YC  T\  TXTT  XT  1^ 

IlUWliij  £j JJ  W 1JN  \j. 

Alden,  Bertha  F. 

1  TTTVT\                   A    TXTT  l-C 

O  UDD,  1V1ARY  X>. 

Arms,  Lillian  D. 

La    TTT  A   T           »/  TTTLT/"1 

XVWAI,    X.  UNO 

Barber,  N.  Nellie, 

Lord,  Greta 

Beach,  Sadie  L. 

Miller,  Hattie  A. 

XjILLINGS,  JuUL-Y  X>. 

IVT        1-2.  4  T>  T>  "WTlTTt         A  "XT  T\D1?TTT     1  1 

IVXOVjrARREI  1,  i\_-N  DKEW  KJ. 

Burke,  Louise  E. 

McKechnie,  James  H. 

f>   ATT     A  TT   A  XT                 A   T>    A  TT  IVl 

LiALLAHANj  oARAH  ill. 

Morse,  ^Valter  G. 

f' TT  A    T1TXT         TwXTXTTtJ'  I— J 

V^HAPIN,  0  ENNIE  XI. 

Newell,  Annie  B. 

I'TTTT  T"\  O         \/  T/"VT     A  1 

l^HILDS,   V  IOLA  Xj. 

\J  ±N  EIL,  1VXARY  XL*. 

Clark,  Etta  M. 

Parker,  Hattie  L. 

Conant,  Mary  L. 

Pease,  Sadie  L. 

Corcoran,  Mary  E. 

Peirce,  Leona  May 

Crook,  Winnie  May 

Perry,  Dora  V. 

Curtis,  Mary  A.  J. 

Pomeroy,  Florence  A. 

Carter,  Frank  W. 

Reed,  Lottie  M. 

Cruse,  James  M. 

Russell,  John  J. 

Darling,  Lizzie  B. 

Smith,  Annie  E. 

Dearden,  Marjie  M. 

Stephenson,  Della  V. 

Donahue,  Annie  A. 

Swan,  Leila  W. 

Donahue,  Sarah  C. 

Smith,  Charles  D. 

Day,  Winslow  W. 

Smith,  Charles  N. 

Ela,  Paul  F.* 

Towne,  Cora  E. 

Foth,  Della  M. 

Tower,  Theodore  P. 

Gladden,  Alice 

Tucker,  Harry  W 

Graves,  Gertrude  G. 

Whitney,  Helen  L. 

Houston,  Fannie  L. 

Williams,  Clara  M. 

Hall,  Edward  H. 

Williams,  Albert  P. 

Hyde,  Jerome  W. 

Williams,  Charles  W.  (58) 

Table  of  General  Statistics 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  2,  1880. 
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Auburn  St.,  Primary,     .    .  . 

4 

5 

373 

302 

208.5 

192.5 

2 

19 

3 

3 

214 

178 

113.7 

108  0 

2 

2 

Brightwood,  Semi-Gr.,   .    .  . 

2 

2 

101 

96 

67.3 

61.5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

48 

47 

29.0 

28.0 

0 

o 

Central  St.,  Gr.  &  Pr.,    .    .  . 

8 

9 

676 

495 

403.8 

375.4 

62 

60 

3 

4 

226 

198 

150.3 

142.4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

199 

163 

113.7 

106.8 

34 

2 

Jc^ast  union  01. ,  rr.,  .... 

4 

299 

268 

203.2 

188.3 

0 

3 

Elm  St.,  Gr.,  

11 

12 

691 

668 

573.7 

537.3 

56 

22 

Five  Mile  Pond,  Ungr.,f    .  . 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3.3 

3.0 

0 

~0 

9 

405 

405 

354.5 

340.0 

3 

15 

9 

10 

580 

505 

432.7 

409.7 

6 

30 

Indian  Orchard,  Gr.  &  Pr.,  . 

5 

6 

507 

395 

237.0 

231.9 

28 

4 

1 

1 

38 

33 

19.0 

17.0 

4 

0 

Oak  St.,  Gr.,  

9 

10 

514 

486 

413.5 

383  7 

10 

7 

4 

4 

249 

223 

191.1 

178.4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

82 

81 

48.0 

44.0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

49 

43 

29.7 

27.7 

0 

0 

Sixteen  Acres,  Ungr.,    .    .  . 

1 

1 

28 

26 

16.2 

15.2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

14 

14 

9.4 

9.1 

0 

10 

West  Union  St.,  Pr.,     .    .  . 

4 

6 

428 

324 

249.9 

234.6 

12 

11 

White  St.,  Ungr.,  

Worthingtpn  St.,  Gr.  &  Pr.,  . 

1 

1 

27 

20 

14.1 

12.0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

653 

591 

459.0 

430.7 

57 

13 

York  St.,  Pr.,  

4 

4 

310 

219 

197.0 

182.2 

2 

3 

Evening  and  Draughting,  .  . 

9 

458 

458 

236  0 

202.0 

7,173 

6,292 

4,874.0 

4,402.0 

286 

211 

*  Including  duplicate  enrollments. 


t  For  four  months  only. 


Free  Evening  Draughting  School 

WINTER  OF  1879-80. 


Kooms  in  High  School  Building  on  State  St. — C.  A. 

Emery,  Teacher. 

Number  of  pupils  entered,  -----  166 

Average  age  of  pupils,   19.7  years. 

Age  of  youngest  pupil,       -----  15  years. 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,     ------  46  years. 

Number  in  beginners'  class,       -  111 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 


Blacksmiths, 

3 

Mechanics, 

13 

Brass  Finishers, 

2 

Painters, 

3 

Butchers, 

2 

Pistol  Makers, 

4 

Cabinet  Makers, 

3 

Plumbers, 

2 

Car  Builders, 

4 

Students, 

59 

Carpenters, 

5 

Stone  Cutters, 

2 

Clerks, 

9 

Tool-makers, 

3 

Lithographers, 

5 

Watch-makers 

4 

Machinists, 

11 

Armorers,  bookbinders, 

card 

and  paper  makers, 

druggists, 

engineers,  farmers,  goldbeaters,  icemen,  janitors,  journalists, 
pattern  makers,  printers,  photographers,  sash  and  blind  makers, 
seedsmen,  stair  builders,  tape  makers,  one  each.  Four,  not 
given. 

The  school  commenced  Monday  evening  November  10,  1879, 
and  closed  March  26,  1880,  and  was  in  session,  in  sections,  78 
evenings. 

At  the  close  of  the  school,  an  exhibition  of  drawings  was  given 
at  the  room  on  State  street,  April  2-3,  at  which  a  large  number 
of  drawings  were  exhibited,  showing  shaded,  object,  mechanical, 
architectural  and  geometrical  work. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
beginners'  class. 
Use  of  tools  and  drawing  of  plane  figures  having  only  length 
and  breadth. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures  having  length,  breadth  and  thickness. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Drawing  of  folid  figures;  completing  the  class  instruction. 
Practice  in  Architectural  and  Machine  drawing,  with  individual 
instruction. 

ADVANCED  CLASS. 

Individual  instruction,  and  practice  in  Architectural,  Mechani- 
cal, Isometric  and  Perspective  drawing,  Coloring,  Shading  and 
principles  of  Mechanical  motions. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  complete  all  of  his  drawings, 
and  hand  them  in  to  the  teacher,  who  will  retain  them  until 
the  close  of  the  school.  Those  entering  the  advanced  class  will 
be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some  simple  object,  as  a  test 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  taught  in  the  previous  classes. 


List  of  Teachers 


Ix  the  Schools  for  the  Year  1880,  with  their  Eesi 
dexce3,  axd  the  date  of  flrst  electiox  to 
School  Service,  ix  this  City. 


Those  marked  *  have  not  been  in  continuous  service.  The  intervals  of  ab- 
sence from  service  var}'  from  one  to  twenty  years. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


William  W.  Colburn.  Principal, 
Everett  A.  Thompson,  Class'l  Teacher, 
John  H.  Pillsbury,  Scientific  M 
Mary  A.  Kneil,  Head  Assistant, 
Emma  K.  Clark,  Assistant, 
Mary  D.  Harmon,  " 
Abby  F.  Mitchell, 
Myra  F.  Holman,  " 
Alma  S.  Brighani,  " 


Cor.  School  and  Mulberry  sts.,    August,  1874. 

590  Main  st.,  "  1876. 

71  Elliott  st.,  "  1877. 

50  Pynchon  st.,  Sept.,  1873  * 

582  S.  Main  st.,  "  1875. 

24  Myrtle  St.,  "  1875. 

Cor.  State  and  Byers  sts.  Jan.,  1877. 

44  Myrtle  st.,  Sopt.,  1875. 

24  Myrtle  st.,  "  1879. 


HOOKER  SCHOOL. 


Room  9. 

J.  D wight  Stratton,  Prin., 

23  Holyoke  St.. 

Dec,  1855. 

9. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

I4y  Carew  st.. 

Sept.,  1865. 

8. 

Fannie  Winchester, 

183  Chestnut  st., 

May,  1849.* 

7. 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

149  Fulton  st  , 

Sept.,  1856.* 

6. 

Emeline  A.  Browne, 

351  Main  St., 

"  1869.* 

5. 

Clara  E.  Savage, 

17  Oak  st., 

"  1869. 

4. 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

75  Auburn  st., 

"  1871.* 

3. 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

43  Seventh  St., 

"  1872. 

2. 

Clara  E.  Smith, 

36  Winthrop  sr., 

Dec,  1873. 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

44  Vernon  st., 

April,  1875. 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Room  11. 

Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prin., 

21  Winchester  st., 

Jan.,  1871. 

11. 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

57  Sargeant  st., 

April,  1870. 

10. 

Mary  B.  Gleason,  (1) 

24  High  st., 

Sept..  1879. 

y. 

Mary  W.  Boggs, 

51  Pynchon  st., 

Jan.,  1870.* 

8. 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

2y  Elm  st., 

April,  1862. 

7. 

Augusta  M.  Whittier, 

22  Margaret  st., 

"  1866. 

6. 

Anna  C.  Jenks, 

51  Spring  st., 

Jan.,  1867. 

5. 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

229  Central  st., 

Sept.,  1867. 

4. 

Lizzie  J.  .Steele, 

1  School  St., 

Jan.,  1870. 

Jane  A.  Holt, 

54  Charles  St., 

April,  1861.* 

2. 

Josie  M.  Battlett, 

43  Seventh  st., 

Jan.,  1871. 

1. 

Emma  J.  Russell,  (2) 

Blake's  Hill, 

August,  1879. 

44      school  committee's  repokt. 


WORTHINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Room  9. 

Eli  F.  Foster,  Prin., 

40  High  St., 

May,  1854. 

9. 

Rhoda  A.  Cook, 

35  Spring  St., 

April,  1867 

8. 

Emily  W.  Fairman, 

35  Spring  St., 

Dec,  1868. 

7. 

Mary  A.  Ring, 

51  Pearl  st., 

Feb.,  1873. 

6. 

Chloe  St.  John, 

14  Summer  St., 

Jan.,  1874. 

5. 

Susan  M.  Marsh, 

177  High  St., 

March,  1871. 

4. 

Lucifida  V.  Harwood, 

74  Court  St., 

Jan.,  1876. 

3. 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

75  Auburn  St., 

Sept.,  1872. 

2. 

Martha  F.  Harmon, 

64  Spring  St., 

August,  188( 

1. 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

14  Bond  St., 

Sept.,  1874. 

Hattie  E.  Wood,  Assist't,  (3) 

6G  Charles  st., 

April,  1880. 

OAK  STREET 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Room  9. 

Charles  Barrosvs,  Prin., 

74  Walnut  St., 

Oct.,  1839. 

9. 

Jane  E.  Wright, 

401  Union  St., 

Dec,  1862. 

8. 

Jennie  R.  Cobbe, 

195  Walnut  St., 

April,  1870. 

7. 

Mary  A.  Extein, 

222  High  st., 

Jan..  1865.* 

6. 

L.  Augusta  Welch, 

627  State  st., 

April,  1864. 

5. 

Anna  B.  Wiiliams, 

82  Walnut  St., 

Sept.,  1870. 

4. 

Gerana  H.  Colton, 

627  State  st., 

Jan.,  1874. 

3. 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 

401  Union  st., 

April,  1863. 

2. 

Electa  M.  Priest, 

58  Walnut  St., 

"  1868. 

1. 

Estella  J.  Dickinson, 

9  Bay  St., 

Sept.,  1872. 

CENTRAL  STREET  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  9. 
9. 


Elias  Brookings,  Prin. 
Fannie  C.  Gaylord, 
Helen  I.  Allen, 
Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 
Josie  M.  Bannon, 
Lizzie  M.  Foster, 
Martha  A.  King, 
Julia  G.  Whitney, 
Nellie  A.  Hawkes, 
Hattie  M.  Chandler, 


Blake's  Hill, 

582  Main  st., 

183  State  st,, 

582  Main  St., 

110  Hickory  St., 

Foster  Court, 

447  Walnut  st., 

345  Central  St., 

281  Worthington  St., 

15  Central  st.  avenue. 


Sept.,  1869. 

"  1871.* 

"  1867. 
1871. 
Dec,  1864. 

"  1872. 

"  1851.* 
1856.* 
Sept.,  1880. 

"  1872. 


AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.   Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin. 
3.   Mary  M.  Bartlett, 
2.   Minnie  E.  Chapin, 
1.   Ella  J.  Jones, 


49  Greenwood  St., 
63  Main  st., 
303  Worthington  st., 
143  Carew  St., 


Annie  L.  McDonald,  Assis't    75  Linden  st., 


Jan.,  1869. 
April,  1869. 
Sept.,  1876. 

"  1872. 
April,  1880. 


Room  3.   M.  Alice  Williams,  Prin 
2.   Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 
1.    Ha  rah  L.  King, 

Gertie  A.  Grork,  Ass't, 


CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

59  Morgan  St.,  Jan.,  1871. 

287  Chestnut  St.,  Sept.,  1871. 

100  William  St.,  **  1879. 

28  Congress  St.,  April,  1880. 


BRIDGE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Room  3.    Lucy  EL  Pearl,  Prin.,            202  Union  st.,  Sept.,  1859. 

2.    Lizzie  A.  Bcggfl,                   52  William  st.,  Jan.,  1869. 

1.    LonlM  F.  Elwell,                  52  Yernon  st.,  "  1874. 
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COURT  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Room  3.   Harriett  B.  Brown,  Prin.,     49  Greenwood  St., 
2.   Annie  S.  Dibble,  487  Main  St., 

L   Kate  F.  Mozart,  42  Seventh  St., 


April,  1873. 
Jan.,  1879. 
Sept.,  1876.* 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Room  4.   Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin.,       176  Union  st.,  1866. 

4.   Mildred  L.  Morehouse,  As't,  Avon  place,  April,  1872. 

3.   Clara  A.  Wood,  (4)  66  Charles  St.,  Sept.,  1874. 

2.   Clara  E.  Fitzgerald,  (5)  592  Main  St.,  "  1876. 

L   Mary  E.  Redfield,  (6)  183  Chestnut  st.  Jan.,  1873. 

Fannie  A.  Lewis,  Ass't,  (7  )    346  Maple  St.,  Sept.,  1873.* 


YORK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Room  4.  Lizzie  Mason,  Prin.,  49  Central  St., 

3.  Josie  L.  Gorham,  60  Margaret  St., 

2.  Annie  L.  Joyce,  45  Carew  St., 

L  Ella  C.  Colton,  247  Central  st., 


Sept.,  1871. 
"  1872. 
"  1878. 
"  1872. 


Lillie  D.  Phillips, 


SCHOOL, STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

263  North  Main  St. 


April,  1874. 


Room  4. 
3. 
2. 
L 


OAK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Ellen  M.  Strickland,  Prin.,    695  State  St., 


Jennie  E.  Bowman, 
Clara  A.  Pease, 
Mary  E.  Daboll, 


13  Maple  St., 
54  Court  St., 
29  Winthrop  St., 


Sept.,  1873. 
Jan.,  1878. 
August,  1880. 


Room  4. 
3. 
2. 
t 


EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Addie  McKechuie,  Prin.,      Boston  Road, 
Hattie  Oatley,  687  Union  st., 


Ellen  P.  Wells, 
Katie  L.  Colton, 


435  Union  St., 
7  State  St., 


Sept.,  1874. 

"  1867. 

"  1866.* 
March,  1880. 


INDIAN  ORCHARD  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  5. 
5. 
4. 
3. 
2. 
1. 


Rebecca  A.  Sheldon,  Pr.,  (8)  Worcester  st. 


Sarah  F.  Harrison, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Wight, 
Faith  E.  Martin, 
Artie  A.  Pease, 


28  Mattoon  St., 
Hampden  st., 
Hampden  St., 
Worcester  st., 
Worcester  st., 


Lillia  E.  Wilson,  Assis't  (9)  29  Seventh  st., 


August,  1866. 
April,  1880. 
Dec,  1864. 

"  1875. 
Jan.,  1875. 
Sept.,  18(i9. 

"  1877. 


BRIGHT  WOOD  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 
Room  2.    Helen  S.  Jocelyn,  Prin.,       51  Court  St., 


L   Hattie  S.  Wood, 


33  Boylston  st., 


August,  1379. 
Dec,  1872. 


Florence  A.  Warner, 


PUTTS  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Ludlow, 


Sept.,  1875. 


FIVE  MILE  POND  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Emma  J.  Bennett,  At  H.  R.  Lancton's, 


Sept.,  1880. 
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SIXTEEN  ACRES  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 


Carrie  A.  Button, 


At  W.  L.  Convers-e's, 


August,  1879. 


Clara  E.  Lyman, 


WACHOGUE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

At  C.  W.  Strout's, 


April,  1880. 


Jennie  E.  Bartlett, 


WHITE  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

123  Florence  st., 


Sept.,  1875. 


Minnie  M.  Jocelyn, 


LONG  HILL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
51  Court  St., 


August,  1880. 


CARLISLE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 


M.  Salome  Rand, 


At  Walter  Maynard's, 


April,  1880. 


Music  Teacher.— James  A.  Illineworfh.  Converse  House,  August,  1880. 
Drawing  Teacher.— Luella  E.  Fa.\,  27  Wilcox  street,  September,  1874. 
Draughting  Teacher.— Charles  A.  Emery,  28  Florida  street,  December,  1870. 


Court  Street.— Willmore  B.  Stone,  Principal;  Addie  McKecbnie,  Ellen  M.Miller, 
Melis?a  E.  Burnett,  Mary  E.  O'Neil,  Lillian  A.  Twichell,  Assistants. 

Indian  Orchard.— James  G.  Dunning,  Principal;  Zaila  M.  Sheldon,  Mary  E.  Rich- 
ardson, Assistants. 


(1)  Resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year.  (2;  Promoted  to  No.  10.  (3)  Promoted  to  West 
Union  street.  (4)  Promoted  to  No.  1  Elm  street.  (5)  Promoted  to  No.  3.  (G)  Promoted  t  o 
No.  2.  (7)  Promoted  to  No.  1.  (8)  Resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year:  succeeded  by 
D wight  Clark,  68  Bradford  street  (February,  1861).*  (9)  Transferred  to  Worthingtou 
street. 


Mary  E.  Curtis,  584  Liberty  street,  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  new  Dry  Bridge 
ungraded  school,  January  3,  1881.   The  above  transfers  took  place  January  3,  1881. 


EVENING  SCH<  SOLS. 


Drawing  Teacher's  Time  Table, 

For  School  Year  Ending  July  1,  1881. 


AUBURN  STREET. 

Rooms  1-4— P.  M.,  Oct.  5.  2G;  Nov.  16;  Dec.  7;  Jan.  11;  Feb.  1,22;  March  15;  April  19; 
May  10.  31;  June  21. 

BKIGHTWOOD. 

Rooms  1,2— A.M..  Oct.  14;  Nov. 4,  25;  Dec.  16;  Jan.  20;  Feb.  10;  March  3,  24;  April 
28;  May  19;  June  9,  30. 

BRIDGE  STREET. 

Rooms  1-3-A.  M.,  Oct.  11 ;  No  v.  1,22;  Dec.  13;  Jan.  17;  Feb.  7,  28;  March  21 ;  April  25; 
May  16;  June  6,  27. 

COURT  STREET. 

Rooms  1-3— P.  If'.,  Oct.  4,  25;  Nov.  15;  Dec.  6;  Jan.  10,  31;  Feb.  21;  March  14;  April 
18;  May  9,  30;  June  20. 

CHARLES  STREET. 
Rooms  1  3-P.  M.,  Oct.  8,  29;  Nov.  10;  Dec.  10:  Jan.  14;  Feb.  4,  25;  March  18;  April 
22;  May  13;  June  3;  July  1. 

CENTRAL  STREET. 
Rooms  1,2,  3.  4.  9-A.  M.,  Oct.  7,  28;  Nov.  18;  Dec.  9;  Jan.  13;  Feb.  3,  24;  March  17; 

April  21;  May  12;  June  2.  23. 
Rooms  5-8— A.  M.,  Sept,  30;  Oct.  21;  Nov.  11;  Dec.  2;  Jan.  6,  27;  Feb.  17;  March  10; 

April  14;  May  5,  26;  June  16. 

EAST  UNION  STREET. 
Rooms  1-4— A.  M.,  Oct.  12;  Nov.  2,  23;  Dec.  14;  Jan.  18;  Feb.  8;  March  1,  22;  April  26; 
May  17;  June  7,  28. 

ELM  STREET. 

Rooms  9,  10,  11— A.  M.,  Oct.  1,22;  Nov.  12;  Dec.  3;  Jan.  7,  28;  Feb.  18;  March  11 

April  15;  May  6,  27;  June  17. 
Rooms  5.  6.  7, 8-A.  M.,  Oct.  8,  29;  Nov.  19;  Dec.  10;  Jan.  14;  Feb.  4,  25;  March  18 

April  22;  May  13;  June  3,  24. 
Rooms  1,2,3,4— A.  M.,  Oct.  15;  Nov.  5.26;  Dec.  17;  Jan.  21;  Feb.  11;  March  4,  25 

April  29;  May  20;  June  10;  July  1.  » 

HOOKER. 

Rooms  5,  6, 9— A.  M.,  7-8— P.  M.,  Oct.  19;  Nov.  9,  30;  Jan.  4,  25;  Feb.  15;  March  8; 

April  12;  May  3.  24;  .June  14. 
Rooms  1,2,3  4— A.  M.,  Oct.  5,  26;  Nov.  16;  Dec.  7;  Jan.  11;  Feb.  1,  22;  March  15;  April 

19;  May  10,31;  June  21. 

OAK  STREET  GRAMMAR. 
Rooms  8,9— A.  M.,  Oct.  20;  Nov.  10;  Dec.  1;  Jan.  5.  26;  Feb.  16;  March  9;  April  13; 
May  4,  25;  June  15. 

Rooms  1.2,3,4— A.  M.,  Oct  6,  27;  Nov.  17;  Dec.  8;  Jan.  12;  Feb.  2,23;March  16;  April 

20;  May  11;  June  1,  22. 
Rooms  5.6,7— P.  M.,  Oct.  12;  Nov.  2,  23;  Dec.  14;  Jan.  18;  Feb.  8;  March  1,  22;  April 

26;  May  17;  June  7,  28. 
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OAK  STREET  PRIMARY. 
Rooms  1-4— P.  M.,  Oct.  11;  Nov.  1,  22;  Dec.  13;  Jan.  17;  Feb.  7,  28;  March  21;  April 
25;  May  16;  June  6,  27. 

SCHOOL  STREET. 

P.  M.,  Oct.  18;  Nov.  8,  29;  Jan.  3, 24;  Feb.  14;  March  7;  April  11 ;  May  2,  23;  June  13. 

WEST  UNION  STREET. 
Rooms  1-4— A.  M.,  Oct.  13;  Nov.  3,  24;  Dec.  15;  Jan.  19;  Feb.  9;  March  2,  23;  April  27; 
May  18 ;  June  8,  29. 

WORTHINGTON  STREET. 
Rooms  8, 9, 1, 2— A.  M.,  Oct.  18 ;  Nov.  8,  29 ;  Jan.  3,  24 ;  Feb.  14 ;  March  7 ;  April  11 ;  May 
2,  23;  June  13. 

Rooms  3, 4,  5,  6, 7— A.  M.,  Oct.  4,  25;  Nov.  15;  Dec.  6;  Jan.  10,  31;  Feb.  21;  March  14; 
April  18;  May  9,  30;  June  20. 

YORK  STREET. 

Rooms  1-4— P.  M.,  Oct.  1,  22;  Nov.  12;  Dec.  3;  Jan.  7,  28;  Feb.  18;  March  11;  April  15; 
May  6,  27;  June  17. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Class.— Every  Thursday  Afternoon.  Second  Class.— Every  Wednesday  Afternoon . 

Lessons  that  should  be  given  on  Nov.  24,  25  and  26,  will  be  made  up  on  Dec.  20, 
21  and  22. 


Music  Teacher's  Time  Table, 

September  6.  1880,  to  July  2,  1881. 


MONDAY. 

A.  M  —  Worthington  St.,  Rooms  6-9.  P.  M.— Worthington  St.,  Rooms  1-5.  Charles 
St.,  Rooms  1-3. 

TUESDAY. 

A.  M. — Indian  Orchard,  Rooms  1-5,  alternating  with  Brightwood,  Rooms  1  and  2.  Au- 
burn St.,  Rooms  1-4.  Bridge  St.,  Rooms  1-3.  P.  M.— East  Union  St..  Rooms 
1-4.   Oak  St.  Primary,  Rooms  1-4. 

WEDNESDAY. 

A.  M.— Oak  Street  Grammar,  Rooms  1-9.   P.  M.— Central  Street,  Rooms  1-9. 

THURSDAY. 

A.  M.— York  Street,  Rooms  1-4.  West  Union  St.,  Rooms  1-4.  Court  Street,  Rooms  1-3. 
P.  M.— Hooker,  Rooms  1-9. 

FRIDAY. 

A.  M.— High  School.   School  Street.   Elm  Street,  Rooms  5-11.    P.  M.— Elm  Street, 
Rooms  1-4. 
7 


List  of  Janitors  of  the  Schools. 


Auburn     — Fred.  0.  Allen,  57  Main  st. 
Charles  St.—  " 

Bright  wood. — J.  H  Smith,  Worcester,  ave. 
Bridge  St.—W.  H.  Loomis,  789  Main  st. 
West  Union,  St.—    "  "  '  " 

York  St.—  "  "  « 

Carlisle. — E.  J.  Lyman. 
Court  St. — Marcus  Moore,  34  Linden  st. 
Mm  St.—  " 

Central  St. — G.  W.  Perkins,  27  Ashley  st. 

East  Union  St. — Agnes  Methven,  758  Union  st. 

Five  Mile  Fond. — Harley  Keyes. 

Hooker. — C.  H.  Emerson,  179  North  st. 

High. — Alanson  Towne,  394  Union  st. 

School  St.—       "  "  " 

Indian  Orchard. — Sidney  F.  Stevens,  Hampshire  st. 

Long  Hill. — E.  Lombard. 

Oak  St.,  Grammar. — Joseph  Ferry,  68  Pendleton  ave. 
Oak  St.,  Primary. —  u  "  " 

Futt's  Bridge. — Joseph  Frappier. 
Sixteen  Acres  — G.  W.  Disney. 
Wachogue. — Orville  Alden. 
White  St. — Elizabeth  Baker. 
Worthington  St. — Dennis  Doyle,  189  Hancock  st. 
Dry  Bridge. — Joseph  Shaw. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

From  the  Organization  of  the  City  to  1880. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

1852 

159 

1867 

148 

12 

1853 

170 

1868 

195 

16 

1854 

176 

1869 

217 

2f 

1855 

186 

1870 

207 

14 

1856 

166 

9* 

1871 

181 

19 

1857 

156 

14 

1872 

172 

24 

1858 

172 

14 

1873 

185 

21 

1859 

166 

17 

1874 

201 

20 

1860 

173 

25 

1875 

246 

16 

1861 

163 

13 

1876 

336 

33 

1862 

177 

17 

1877 

354 

27 

1863 

174 

15 

1878 

407 

51 

1864 

162 

5 

1879 

426 

54 

1865 

146 

21 

1880 

405 

58 

1866 

137 

10 

•Previous  to  this  date  tbere  were  no  graduating  exercises. 

t  The  course  was  changed  this  year  from  three  years  to  four  years. 


School  Committee  for  1881. 


At  Large.— JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  . 
Ward  1. — JOSEPH  C.  PYNCHON, 
Ward  2.— WILLIAM  RICE,  . 
Ward  3.— JOHN  R.  SMITH, 
Ward  4.— C.  S.  HURLBUT,  . 
Ward  5.— 0.  M.  BAKER, 
Ward  6.— J.  G.  CHASE, 
Ward  7. — A.  M.  CO  PEL  AND, 
Ward  8— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN, 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1881. 
December  31,  1881. 
December  31,  1881. 


CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  City  Hall ;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1p.m.; 
Saturdays,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT. 

W.  D.  KEYES. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  first  door  west  of 
City  Hall  ;  office  hours,  8  1-2  A.  m.  to  10  A.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 
Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street. 


M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


Standing  Committees,  1881. 


High  School. — Messrs.  Rice,  Copeland  and  Baker. 

Text  Books  and  Examinations. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Rice  and 

HURLBUT. 

Estimates  and  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Chase  and 
Smith. 

Teachers  and  Salaries. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Copeland  and 
Baker. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Chase  and 
Smith. 

Schools  in  Ward  Eight — Messrs.  Goodwin,  Taylor  and 

HURLBUT. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  Pynchon,  Hurlbut, 
and  Smith. 

Music. — Messrs.  Chase,  Copeland  and  Baker. 

Evening  Schools  — Messrs.  Copeland,  Pynchon  and  Smith. 

District  Lines. — Messrs.  Rice,  Chase  and  Pynchon. 

Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  the  first  Monday  in  each  month, 
at  7.30  P.  M. 


Calendar,  1881. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  3,  1881 ;  ends  March  25, 1881. 
Summer  Term  begins  April  11,  1881 ;  ends  July  1,  1881. 
Pall  Term  begins  September  5,  1881  j  ends  December  21, 
1881. 

VACATIONS. 
March  26  to  April  10,  1881,  inclusive. 
July  2  to  September  4,  1881,  inclusive. 

From  Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving,  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

December  22  to  January  1,  1882,  inclusive. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday,  or  the  day  following 
when  that  occurs  on  Sunday  ;  all  National  and  State  Fast  Days. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  High  School,  8  1-2 
A.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


Location  of  the  Schools. 


THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS,  WITH  THE  TERRI- 
TORIAL BOUNDARIES  OF  THEIR  DISTRICTS. 


Corrected  to  January  12,  1880. 

High  School, — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788 
square  feet. 

District :  The  whole  City. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  Main  street, 
corner  of  Greenwood  street.  Area  of  lot,  33,411  square 
feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  City,  of  which  the  southern  boundary  commences  at 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  bridge  and  extends  along  the 
railroad  to  Town  Brook ;  by  the  brook  to  Liberty  street ; 
thence  easterly  along  the  north  side  of  Liberty  street ;  not 
including  that  street. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Semi  graded  School. — At 
Brightwood,  north-east  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott 
avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood-  Its 
southern  boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  is  Washburn  street ;  of  which  street  the  Primary 
grade  belongs  to  the  Brightwood  School,  and  the  Grammar 
grade  to  the  Hooker  Grammar  School. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 

The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Grammar 
School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District,  bounded  on 
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the  south  by  Holyoke,  Essex  and  Linden  streets,  not  including 
the  latter.     (See  Emery  street  district). 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenwood  and  Holyoke  streets, 
not  including  the  latter ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  River ; 
south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  from  the  river 
to  Town  Brook ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  brook  to  the 
north  side  of  Congress  street,  not  including  it ;  thence  to 
Chestnut  street,  and  by  this  street  to  Greenwood,  including 
the  whole  of  Greenwood  street,  and  of  Franklin  street  to 
Chestnut  street. 

This  district  is  now  annexed  to  Auburn  street  district. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School, — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot,  7,  498 
square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street,  not  including  it ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Emery  street  district  above  mentioned  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  Linden  street. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School, — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of  Long 
Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  River ;  on  the  north  by 
Bridge  street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Bridge  street  the 
line  extends  along  Chestnut  and  Maple  streets  (not  including 
those  streets)  to  Central  street,  across  Central  street  and 
thence  along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Maple  street,  to 
Locust  6treet. 

The  easterly  half  of  Central  street  between  Main  and  Maple 
streets,  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  Central  Street  District  for 
those  who  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  nearness. 

This  group  is  divided  into  four  Primary  Districts,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bridge   Street  Primary  School.— On  the  south  side  of 
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Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
7,190  square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  Street  District,  hav- 
ing for  its  southern  boundary  Pynchon  and  East  Court  streets. 

This  district  also  includes  the  Primary  grade  of  that  portion 
of  the  Worthington  Street  Group  west  of  Main  street,  between 
Bridge  street  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

*  Court  Street  Primary  School. — Old  High  School-house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall. 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 

This  district  lies  next  south  of  the  Bridge  Street  District, 
and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  State  street  from  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  Main  street,  thence  the  middle  of  Main 
street  to  Union  street,  and  East  Union  street  (not  including 
it)  from  Main  to  Maple  street. 

West  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side 
of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  next  south  of  the  Court  Street  Dis- 
trict, and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  Margaret  and  Win- 
throp  streets. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
York  street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — 
On  the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Byers  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along  Byers  to 
Pearl,  Pearl  to  Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road, by  the  Railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty, 
Liberty  to  Town  Brook,  Town  Brook  to  the  Railroad,  the 
Railroad  to  Connecticut  River,  the  River  to  Biidge  street, 
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Bridge  street  (not  including  it)  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthing- 
ton,  Worthington  to  Chestnut,  Chestnut  and  Maple  (includ- 
ing both)  to  Mulberry,  Mulberry  to  School,  School  to  State, 
and  State  to  Byers  before  mentioned. 

School  Street  Primary  School. — South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot  6,596  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Worthington  Street  district. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  west  by  Maple 
street,  south  by  Mulberry  street,  and  on  the  east  the  boundary 
extends  from  Mulberry  across  Union  and  through  Ingraham 
avenue,  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  to  State  street.' 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School, — South-east  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with  Walnut 
street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Worthington 
street  district,  on  the  north  by  the  Worthington  street  district 
and  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  on  the  east  by  the  Spring- 
field &  New  London  Railroad  and  a  line  extending  in  the 
same  direction  across  the  Boston  road  to  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad;  and  on  the  south  by  Cedar  and  Lebanon  streets, 
not  including  those  streets.  The  residents  immediately  east 
of  the  Springfield  &  New  London  Railroad  are  included  in 
this  district. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. — South-west  corner  of  Un- 
ion and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot.  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Oak  street  Grammar 
School  District  lying  between  the  School  Street  Primary 
District  on  the  west,  and  Thompson  and  Hancock  streets  on 
the  east,  including  Thompson  street,  but  not  Hancock  street. 

Past  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of 
Union  street,  east  of  Hancock.  Area  of  lot,  25,770 
square  feet. 

Includes  thai  portion  of  Oak  Street  Grammar  School  Dis- 
trict east  of  Hancock  and  Thompson  streets. 
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Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School, — Corner 
of  Central  and  Spruce  streets.  Area  of  lot,  23,934  square 
feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York  Street 
Primary  District ;  on  the  north  by  Lebanon  and  Cedar  streets 
to  Madison  avenue,  b}'  Madison  avenue  to  Avon  place,  and  by 
Avon  place  to  Maple  street ;  and  on  the  south  by  Orange 
street.     (See  Elm  street  district.) 

Pine  Street  Primary  School.  —  Corner  of  Pine  and 
George  streets,  near  Maple  street.  Area  of  lot,  15,251 
square  feet.    At  present  unoccupied. 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street, 
Long  Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of 
lot,  

Wachogue  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham, 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of  lot, 
8,275  square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road 
with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  six  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of  lot,  15,056 
square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
Boston  road,  near  Carlisle  Brook,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Court  square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  square, 
Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Putt's  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from 
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Indian  Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow 
road,  about  seven  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of  lot, 
10,130  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — At 
the  corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard 
village.    Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Evening  School. — Old  school-house, 
corner  of  Myrtle  and  Berkshire  streets.    Area  of  lot,  13,389 

square  feet. 

The  Districts  of  the  Indian  Orchard  School,  and  of  the 
ungraded  schools,  are  sufficiently  well  understood  without 
specific  description. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  territory, 
respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said  schools,  with- 
out further  specifications  ;  subject,  however,  to  any  limits  or 
alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  Ungraded  School  Districts  are  allowed, 
after  passing  the  primary  Grade,  to  attend  such  Graded 
School  as  will  suit  their  convenience. 

Dry  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — On  the  Old  Chicopee 
Falls  road  (formerly  Factory  street,  now  St.  James  avenue), 
a  little  north  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  about  two 

and  one-half  miles  from  Court  square.    Area  of  lot,   

square  feet. 
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GIVING  A  BRIEF    DESCRIPTION   OF    THE   SCHOOL-HOUSES,  WITH 
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Auburn  Street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

•  • 

210 

Good. 

Brightwood, 

Brick 

2  B* 

2 

1 

98 

New. 

Bridge  Street, 

Wood 

2 

? 

1 

157 

Fair. 

Carlisle, 
Charles  Street, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

54 

Good. 

Wood 

2 

5 

1 

259 

Old  and  bad. 

Court  Street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

3 

231 

Good. 

Central  Street, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

447 

Good. 

Dry  Bridge, 

Wood 

1 

1 

40 

New. 

Emery  Street,! 

Brick 

2 

3 

1 

162 

Fair. 

Elm  Street, 

Brick 

4  B 

13 

1 

1 

640 

Good. 

East  Union  St., 

Brick 

2  B 

4 

2 

203 

New. 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Good. 

Hooker, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

438 

Good. 

High  School, 

Brick 

3  B 

2 

17 

1 

422 

New. 

Ind.  Orchard, 

Brick 

3  B 

5 

2 

1 

257 

Good. 

"  t(old,) 

Wood 

2 

2 

2 

110 

Old. 

Long  Hill, 

Brick 

1 

1 

35 

Old. 

Oak  St ,  Gram., 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

1 

445 

Good. 

0  ik  St.,  Prim., 

Brick 

2 

4 

1 

184 

Old. 

Pine  Street,§ 

Brick 

2 

2 

42 

Good. 

Putt's  Bridge, 

Brick 

1 

1 

42 

Old  and  had. 

School  Street, 

Wood 

1 

1 

1 

90 

Renewed  in 
1879. 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Good. 

West  Union  St., 

Wood 

2 

4 

*2 

220 

Recently  re- 
built. 

Wachogue, 

Wood 

1 

1 

44 

Good. 

White  Street, 
Worth  in gton  St., 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

40 

New. 

Brick- 

3B 

9 

'i 

1 

474 

Good. 

York  Street, 

Brick 

2 

3 

1 

183 

Renewed  in 
1879. 

•With  a,  basement,  besides  tbe  storieR  named. 

t  Occupied  for  ward  purposes. 

%  Occupied  by  Evening  Schools  oidy. 

§  Unoccupied. 


City  of  Springfield, 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY. 


AN  ORDINANCE  RELATING  TO  TRUANT    CHILDREN    AND  AB- 
SENTEES FROM  SCHOOL. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Springfield,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Any  minor  child  residing  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about 
in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  the  city,  having  no  lawful 
occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  instead  thereof,  may  be 
committed  to  the  county  truant  school  for  such  time  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  as  the  justice  or  court  having  jurisdiction 
thereof  may  determine. 

Section  2.  The  county  truant  school  on  Armory  Street 
in  said  city  is  hereby  assigned  as  an  institution  for  instruction, 
house  of  reformation,  and  suitable  place  for  the  confinement, 
discipline  and  instruction  of  such  children. 

Section  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 

Passed  April  5,  1880. 

Attest,  A.  T.  FOLSOM,  City  Clerk. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Hampden  County,  ss. 

Probate  Court  in  Chambers,  April  14,  1880. 
The  foregoing  ordinance  is  hereby  approved. 

WM.  S.  SHURTLEFF, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Hampden  County  aforesaid. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE 

Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth, 

RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


Chap.  38,  Concerning  Moral  Instruction. 
Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  of  the  university  at  Cambridge  and  of  the 
several  colleges,  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies, 
and  of  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  en- 
deavors to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  love*  of  their  coun- 
try, humanity  and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry, 
and  frugality  ;  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  ;  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the 
basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their 
pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues, 
to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future 
happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of 
the  opposite  vices. 

Chap.  40,  Concerning  School  Registers. 
Section  13.    The  several  school  teachers  shall  faithfully 
keep  the  registers  furnished  to  them,  and  make  due  return 
thereof  to  the  school  committee,  or  such  person  as  they  may 
designate,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payment 
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for  services  until  the  register,  properly  filled  up  and  completed, 
shall  be  so  returned. 

JJ^The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  has  decided  that 
the  school  committee  have  no  right  to  waive  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  register. 


Chap.  161,  Concerning  Injury  to  School  Houses, 
their  Premises,  Furniture,  etc. 
Section  67.  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously,  or  wan- 
tonly and  without  cause,  destroys,  defaces,  mars,  or  injures 
any  school-house,  church  or  other  building  erected  or  used  for 
the  purposes  of  education  or  religious  instruction,  or  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  or  any  of  the  out-buildings, 
fences,  wells  or  appurtenances,  of  such  school-house,  church 
or  other  building ;  or  any  furniture,  apparatus,  or  other  prop- 
erty, belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  such  school-house, 
church  or  other  building ;  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail 
not  exceeding  one  year. 


Chap.  176,  Concerning  the  Reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

The  first  section  of  chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  eighteen 
hundred  sixty-two  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading  of  some 
portion  of  the  Bible  without  written  note  or  oral  comment,  in 
the  public  schools ;  but  they  shall  require  no  scholar  to  read 
from  any  particular  version,  or  to  take  any  personal  part  in 
the  reading,  whose  parent  or  guardian  shall  inform  the  teacher 
in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it ;  nor 
shall  they  ever  direct  any  school  books  calculated  to  favor  the 
tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians  to  be  purchased  or 
used  in  any  of  the  public  schools.    [Approved  April  7,  1880. 


EXPENDITURES, 

School  Population  and  Enrollment, 

FROM  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CITY  IN  1852,  TO  1880. 


From  1852  to  1856,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included  in 
current  expenses. 


Current 
Expenses. 


$6,558 
13,257 
15,049 
16,451 
17,501 
18,727 
18,494 
18,315 
18,765 
17,961 
19,358 
22,286 
29,941 
37,242 
48,542 
54,423 
66,544 
68,524 
73,636 
79,489 
92,286 
96,704 
110,185 
115,579 
106,535 
89,173 
82,762 
81,441 
82,520 


Repairs. 


89 
31 
89 
22 
03 

67  63,205 
40|  3,144 
2,939 
3,532 
2,956 
2,601 
915 
5,662 
5,516 
5,728 
3,718 
7,529 
7,778 
4,027 
4,096 
5,086 
16,760 
16,545 
6,972 
3,167 
2,938 
1,708 
2,528 
7,497 


New 
Buildings. 


91  $6,403  47 


77 
04 
30 
08| 
06 
541 
93 
28| 
56 
60 
83 
97 
26 
88; 

92 
79 
94| 
59 
51 
53 
59 
75 


54 
88 
04 
24 
92 
05 
30 
10| 
90 
.",2 
04 
571 
70 


671 
1,553 


00 
16 


10,645 
53,969 
59,062 
41,267 
62,270 
34,285 
12,444 
281  28,340 
27  71,202 
88  53,095  82 
76  65,303  01 
95  12,902 
60  2,053 
91 
02 
04 
14 


00 
78 
72 
84 
59 
49 
57 
00 
63 


18 


1,209  82 


School 
Census. 


2,188 
2,253 
2,449 
2,641 
2,606 
2.525 
2.675 
2,505 
2,472 
2,688 
3,090 
3,341 
3,709 
3,713 
3,846 
4,225 
4,141 
4,156 
4,232 
4,167 
4,331 
4,399 
4,712 
5,668 
5,408 
5,375 
5,379 
5,524 
5,865 


Enroll- 
ment. 


2,270 

2,273 

2,561 

2,409 

2,441 

2,459 

2,569 

2,546 

2,594 

2,752 

3,027 

3,808 

3,753 

3,822 

3,675 

3,760 

4,029 

4,617 

4,679 

4.901 

4,853 

5,238 

5,448 

5,743 

5,890 

5,877 

6,112* 

6,024 

6,292 


*  All  Schools,  day  and  evening,  included  from  this  dale. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

School-House  Agent  for  1880. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1880. 

To  the  City  Council : 

In  accordance  with  the  City  Ordinance,  I  herewith  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  Report  of  Expenditures  for  the 
School-Houses,  for  the  year  ending  this  day  : 

REPAIRS. 

Auburn  Street  School : 


B.  F.  Tucker, 

$3  50 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co., 

2  05 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

1  45 

Highway  and  Bridge  Dept., 

1  00 

Whitcomb  Bros.,  - 

22  96 

Marsh  &  Murray,  - 

19  58 

E.  T.  Davis,  .... 

3  20 

Springfield  Roofing  Co  , 

1  75 

Merrifield  &  Guy,  - 

14  24 

John  MeCleary,  - 

1  60 

C  S.  Ferry,  - 

1  68 

L.  L.  Fitts,  - 

50 

W.  0.  Hitchcock,  •-  : 

2  18 

Cash  paid  for  sundries 

1  12 

Henry  Me  El  wain,  - 

25  20 

J.  W.  Anderson, 

4  00 

  $106  01 

Brightwood  School : 

Day  &  Jobson,  -  -  -  -  $0  90 
G.  A  .  Graves,        ....  3  26 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$4  16      f  106  01 
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Amounts  brought  forward. 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 
Luther  Clark,  - 
T.  W.  Gilbert, 

H.  Foot  &  Co., 
A.  B.  Manley, 
Whitcoinb  Bros.  - 

A.  M.  Knight  &  Son, 
Cash  paid  for  sundries, 
W.  H.  Lawler, 

J.  W.  Anderson,  - 
George  E.  Page,  - 

Bridge  Street  School  : 

B.  F.  Tucker, 
Springfield  Water  Works, 
E.  Trask,  - 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
Merrifield  &  Guy,  - 
Marsh  &  Murray,  - 

D.  W.  Mellen, 

E.  T.  Davis, 

Highway  and  Bridge  Dept., 

Luther  Clark, 

H.  Foot  &  Co., 

W.  0.  Hitchcock,  - 

Springfield  Roofing  Co., 

Burbank  &  Dudley, 

Sackett  Bros.,  - 

Simpson  Clark  &  Co., 

H.  F.  Bailey, 

A.  B.  Manley,  - 

Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

Henry  McElwain, 

J.  W.  Anderson,  - 

George  E.  Page,  - 


$4  16     $106  01 
4  36 
1  40 

1  00 
26 
75 
50 

7  49 
3  75 
75 

2  25 
2  50 
2  50 

  $31  67 


$4 

00 

50 

14 

1 

50 

1 

60 

17 

10 

32 

5 

63 

29 

93 

2 

63 

50 

80 

4 

37 

1 

75 

50 

22 

30 

115 

35 

20 

75 

38 

14 

16 

6 

00 

3 

00 

$282  91 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$420  59 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Carlisle  School : 
Day  &  Jobson, 

D.  J.  Curtis,  - 
T.  W.  Gilbert, 
G.  H.  Bearse,  - 

E.  Trask,  - 
Burbank  &  Dudley, 
Marsh  &  Murray,  - 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
Whitcomb  Bros., 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  - 
Henry  McElwain,  - 

Charles  Street  School : 
Day  &  Jobson,  - 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 

H.  A.  Eobinson, 

11.  Yose,        -       -       -  - 

A.  B.  Manley, 

E.  T.  Davis,    -       -  - 

Whitcomb  Bros.,  - 

Marsh  &  Murray,  - 

0.  W.  Hitchcock,  - 

Highway  and  Bridge  department, 

C.  L.  Mowry,  - 

L.  H.  Mayott,  - 

W.  S.  Buxton, 

G.  A.  Graves,  - 

B.  F.  Tucker,  - 
Henry  McElwain,  - 
W.  H.  Lawler, 

Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

Court  Street: 

Day  &  Jobson, 
A.  B.  Manly,  - 
W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co., 


$420  59 

SO  79 
1  25 
13 
1  00 

3  42 
25 

1  43 
50 

4  80 
30 

7  86 
  $21  73 


$1 

05 

1 

00 

42 

54 

56 

10 

1 

00 

7 

63 

76 

63 

7 

06 

6 

12 

1 

51 

4 

90 

90 

5 

63 

39 

4 

00 

26 

55 

2 

25 

75 

$246  01 


$0  50 
2  00 
15  95 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$18  45 


$688  33 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
Phillips  Manufacturing  Co., 
E.  Trask,  - 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 
Luther  Clark,  - 

H.  Foot  &  Co., 
Whitcomb  Bros.,  - 
E.  T.  Davis,  - 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  - 
Marsh  &  Murray,  - 
J.  W.  Anderson, 
G.  S.  Stewart, 

Central  Street : 

A.  B.  Manley,  - 

G.  A.  Graves,  - 

Phillips  Manufacturing  Co.,  - 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
D.  W.  Mellen, 
Geo.  E.  Page, 

Highway  and  Bridge  Dept., 
T.  S.  Stewart, 
W.  H.  Lawler, 
Marsh  &  Murray,  - 
Whitcomb  Bros.,  - 
Burbank  &  Dudley, 
T.  W.  Gilbert, 

Sacket  Bros.,  -       -       -  - 
Frank  W.  Tower,  - 
A.  M.  Knight  &  Son, 

H.  F.  Bailey,  - 
George  W.  Hall,  - 

C.  S.  Ferry,  - 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  - 
J.  W.  Anderson,  - 

East  Union  Street : 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

D.  W.  Mellen, 

Amount  carried  forward, 


$18  45    $688  33  ' 
81 
3  06 
9  00 

1  55 

2  10 
32  33 

1  00 
5  63 

1  39 

3  00 

2  39 

  80  71 


$2 

35 

± 

36 

36 

9 

24 

2 

88 

18 

75 

10 

2.0 

8 

50 

6 

75 

9 

32 

18 

25 

9 

20 

185 

00 

124 

70 

20 

00 

2 

50 

30 

6 

40 

1 

65 

2 

48 

13 

50 

$489  51 


3  08 
2  07 


$5  15  $1,258  55 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


$5  15  $1,258  55 


Whitcomb  Bros., 
A.  B.  Manley, 


9  61 
60 
29  35 
4  25 
7  00 
154  00 
12  01 
6  75 

1  80 

2  67 
29  46 

3  38 


W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co., 


B.  F.  Tucker  - 
Luther  Clark,  - 
E.  J.  Piper,  - 

C.  C.  Moulton, 
J.  I.  Kelley,  - 


Burbank  &  Dudley, 
Cash  paid  for  sundries, 
Henry  McElwain,  - 


W.  H.  Lawler. 


$266  03 


Elm  Street : 


D.  J.  Curtis,  - 

-  $1,514 

00 

(J.  L.  onaw,  - 

oo 

AA 
DO 

John  S.  Hulin, 

130 

00 

Springfield  Water  Works, 

150 

44 

Highway  and  Bridge  Dept., 

146 

27 

Clark  W.  Bryan  &  Co.,  - 

3 

70 

A.  B.  Manley,  - 

2 

00 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co., 

15 

07 

Phillips  Manufacturing  Co., 

51 

45 

G.  A.  Graves,  - 

1 

83 

Day  &  Jobson,  - 

16 

13 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 

21 

40 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

-/  4 

10 

T.  W.  Gilbert, 

8 

36 

H.  Eoot  &  Co., 

14 

24 

C.  C.  Moulton,  ... 

27 

50 

D.  W  Mellen, 

8 

09 

Frank  W.  Tower,  - 

4 

47 

Marsli  &  Murray,  - 

1 

03 

John  lloach,  - 

27 

83 

W.  H.  Lawler,        -       -  - 

4 

50 

Whitcomb  Bros.,  - 

5 

79 

C.  L.  Mowry  &  Co., 

5 

96 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $2,222  16  $1,524  58 
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Amounts  brought  forward. 
Highway  and  Bridge  Dept.,  - 
Burbank  &  Dudley, 
A.  J.  Pease  &  Son, 
Sackett  &  Reynolds, 
H.  F.  Bailey,  - 

G.  E.  Page,  - 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  - 
W.  0.  Hitchcock,  - 

D.  J.  Curtis,  - 

J.  W.  Anderson,  - 

Emery  Street : 

A.  B.  Manley, 

Five  Mile  Pond  School : 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
A.  M.  Knight  &  Son, 
Marsh  &  Murray,  - 
A.  B.  Manley, 

H.  Foot  &  Co., 

J.  W.  Anderson,  - 

High  School : 

C.  C.  Moulton, 

Phillips  Manufacturing  Co., 

Simpson  Clark  &  Co., 

G.  Z.  Moody, 

Henry  Moss,  - 

E.  Trask,  - 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 
T.  W.  Gilbert, 

H.  Foot  &  Co.,  -  -  .  - 
C.  S.  Ferry,  - 

C.  L.  Mowry  &  Co., 

D.  W.  Mellen, 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
J.  M.  Russell  &  Son, 


$2,222  16  $1,524  58 
94  00 

3  15 
1  25 

12  05 

1  80 

4  00 
3  95 

2  19 
35  63 

3  00 

  $2,383  18 

$0  65 


45 

25 
1  35 

50 

45 
1  50 

  $4  50 


111  91 

23  12 

4  50 
1  75 

11  00 
3  72 
1  00 
1  93 
70 

5  78 
16  39 
14  66 
64  33 

5  30 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$266  09  $3,912  91 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
Frank  W.  Tower,  - 
Marsh  &  Murray,  - 
John  Koach,  - 

L.  L.  Fitts,  .... 

Burhank  &  Dudley, 

Whitcomb  Bros.,  - 

W.  H.  Lawler, 

J.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  - 

T.  S.  Stewart, 

George  E.  Page,  -, 

E.  J.  Piper,     -       -       -  - 

B.  M.  Durfee,  - 

Cash  paid  for  sundries, 
Henry  McElwain,  - 
J.  W.  Anderson,  - 
H.  F.  Bailey,  - 

Hooker  School : 
A.  B.  Manley, 
Phillips  Manufacturing  Co., 
G.  Z.  Moody,  - 
G.  A.  Graves,  - 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 

Luther  Clark,  -       -       -  - 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

T.  W.  Gilbert,         -  : 

H.  Foot  &  Co., 
D.  W.  Mellen, 
Marsh  &  Murray,  - 

C.  L.  Mowry  &  Co., 
John  Poach,  - 
W.  H.  Lawler, 

G.  E.  Page,  - 
J.  I.  Kelly,  - 

H.  Porter,  - 
Burbank  &  Dudley, 
Cash  paid  for  sundries, 


$266  09  $3,912  91 
40  22 
39  15 
36  50 
6  40 

4  95 
8  22 

97  75 
15  55 

12  40 

1  88 
11  65 
10  00 

5  40 

2  85 

5  00 
30 

  $564  31 

75 
20  87 

3  50 

1  80 

2  00 

6  00 
24  41 

1  69 
6  45 

6  47 
81  33 

13  93 
48  08 
15  75 

8  75 

14  00 

7  00 

4  15 
6  63 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$273  56  $4,477  22 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
W.  0.  Hitchcock,  . 
J.  W.  Anderson, 

Indian  Orchard : 

Day  &  Jobson,  - 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

T.  W.  Gilbert, 

George  B.  Clark, 

Half ord  &  Miller, 

Highway  and  Bridge  Department, 

Whitcomb  Bros., 

Marsh  &  Murray, 

Frank  W.  Tower, 

James  H.  Butler, 

Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

Henry  McElwain, 

Long  Hill  School : 
Whitcomb  Bros., 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
A.  B.  Manley, 

Oak  Street  Grammar, 

Simpson,  Clark  &  Co., 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 

T.  W.  Gilbert, 

E.  T.  Davis, 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

D.  W.  Mellen, 

John  Roach,  - 

Gas  Co.,  - 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co., 

N.  S.  Beebe, 

J.  I.  Kelly, 

W.  0.  Hitchcock, 

Highway  and  Bridge  Department, 

Frank  W.  Tower,  -       -  . 

Amounts  carried  forward, 

10 


$273  56  $4,477  22 
2  63 
4  00 

  $280  19 

2  26 
10  50 
39 
12  70 
50  16 
89  81 
18  98 

2  66 

8  07 
26  27 

1  25 
22  50 


04 
95 
75 


75 

2 

00 

75 

15 

00 

6 

31 

1 

52 

20 

75 

50 

50 

44 

47 

3 

75 

3 

50 

5 

00 

36 

00 

$245  55 


$5  74 


$140  80  $5,008  70 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
H.  Foot  &  Co., 
H.  E.  Bailey, 
Cash  paid  for  sundries, 
Marsh  &  Murra}^, 
George  E.  Page, 

Oak  Street  Primary : 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

D.  W.  Mellen, 
Handyside  &  Jarrett, 
Marsh  &  Murray 

N.  Witt, 

Elsey  School  Eurniture  Co., 
W.  0.  Hitchcock, 
Whitcomb  Bros., 
George  E.  Page, 
Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

Putt's  Bridge  School : 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
Marsh  &  Murray, 
B.  E.  Squire, 
W.  0.  Hitchcock, 
Whitcomb  Bros., 
Day  &  Jobson, 
W.  H.  Lawler, 

E.  S.  Keyes, 
Halford  &  Miller, 
George  Jones, 
Henry  McElwain, 
Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

School  Street: 

Simpson  Clark  &  Co  , 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
Whitcomb  Bros., 
H.  A.  ltobinson,  - 

Amounts  brought  forward, 


$140  80 
1  65 
1  90 

5  15 
11  70 

6  00 


10  61 

2  88 

1  93 

2  02 
80 

154  00 

6  12 

7  55 
4  00 

2  25 

  $192  16 

17  00 

56  87 
6  81 

12  85 

8  30 
54 

6  75 
10  00 

1  75 

3  00 

4  50 

2  69 

  $131  06 

2  00 
6  45 
1  65 

57  07 


$67  17  $5,499  12 


$5,008  70 


$167  20 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
R.  Vose,  - 
Burbank  &  Dudley, 
E.  T.  Davis, 

Sixteen  Acres  School : 
T.  M.  Walker  &  Co, 
K  S.  Beebe, 
Whitcomb  Bros., 

B.  F.  Squire, 
Marsh  &  Murray, 
W.  H.  Lawler, 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  - 
Henry  McElwain, 
W.  0.  Hitchcock,  - 

West  Union  Street : 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 
Merrifleld  &  Guy, 
Simpson  Clark,  - 
Simpson  Clark,  (new  furnace,)  - 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 
Whitney  &  Adams, 
W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co., 
N.Witt,  .... 

C.  C.  Moulton, 
E.  T.  Davis, 
Frank  W.  Tower, 
Springfield  Roofing  Co  , 
Highway  and  Bridge  Department, 
Burbank  &  Dudley, 

Marsh  &  Murray, 

H.  Foot  &  Co., 
H.  F.  Bailey, 
E.  W.  Shattuck, 

Cheney  Bigelow  Wire  Works, 
Cash  paid  for  sundries, 
W.  0.  Hitchcock,  - 


$67  17  $5,499  12 
25  62 
50 
3  63 

  $96  92 

1  20 

1  30 

2  81 
2  00 

1  43 

2  00 
50 

5  25 
88 

  m  37 


12 

40 

17 

15 

7 

85 

115 

35 

1 

00 

14 

50 

11 

08 

1 

80 

3 

75 

22 

95 

2 

62 

2 

45 

5 

00 

1 

00 

9 

80 

50 

1 

70 

6 

25 

3 

56 

1 

10 

10 

50 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$242  31  $5,613  41 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  $242  31  $5,613  41 

W.  H.  Lawler,         -       -       -       -  .     5  62 

J.  W.  Anderson,      -  7  50 

  $255  43 

Wachogue  School: 

Whitcomb  Bros.      -  3  25 

W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,       ...  4  71 

Simpson,  Clark  &  Co.      -  1  35 

D.  J.  Curtis,           -  2  10 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,       -  28 

Henry  McElwain,           ...  2  85 

  $14  54 

White  Street: 

Whitcomb  Bros.,             -  1  57 

T.  W.  Gilbert,         ....  1  65 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,       -  33 

A.  M.  Knight  &  Son,      ...  20 

Henry  McElwain,           -  8  82 

  12  57 

Worthington  Street : 


A.  B.  Manley, 

1 

60 

G.  A.  Graves,  - 

2 

17 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co., 

2 

68 

Phillips  Manufacturing  Co., 

103 

07 

G  Z.  Moody,  - 

1 

50 

Day  &  Jobson,  - 

6 

70 

G.  H.  Bearse,  - 

3 

00 

J.  M.  Russell  &  Son, 

1 

20 

D.  W.  Mellen, 

2 

88 

W.  L.  Fisk,  - 

1 

10 

Frank  W.  Tower,  - 

2 

00 

Burbank  &  Dudley, 

3 

50 

Cheney  Bigelow  Wire  Works,  - 

58 

T.  S.  Stewart,  - 

4 

60 

A.  M.  Knight  &  Son, 

1 

25 

Whitney  &  Adams, 

8 

00 

Cash  paid  for  sundries, 

5 

30 

W.  0.  Hitchcock,  - 

2 

62 

George  E.  Page,  ... 

1 

75 

$155  50 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$6,051  45 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $6,051  45 

York  Street : 

A.  B.  Manley,         -  1  25 

Eepublican  Co.,       -  2  70 

T.  M.  Walker  &  Co.,       -  11  98 

G.  A.  Graves,   2  05 

N.  S.  Beebe,   13  65 

T.  W.  Gilbert,         -  1  75 

H.  Foot  &  Co.,  ....  56 
Marsh  &  Murray,  -  -  -  3  52 
Burbank  &  Dudley,  -  2  00 
W.  L.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  -  1  63 
W.  0.  Hitchcock,  -  1  32 
Cash  paid  for  sundries,  -  1  25 
W.  H.  Lawler,        ....  2  25 

Miscellaneous  : 


G.  A.  Graves,  

2 

38 

Phillips  Manufacturing  Co., 

1 

80 

H.  Foot  &  Co.,  .... 

6 

12 

Marsh  &  Murray,  - 

7 

21 

W.  H.  Lawler,  - 

12 

75 

Luther  Scott,  ----- 

1100 

00 

L.  S.  Stowe,    -       -       -       -  _ 

91 

20 

T.  M.  Walker,  - 

3 

32 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  - 

1 

86 

Shingling  old  school-house,  Union 

street,  - 

119 

93 

L.  L.  Fitts,  

55 

C.  L.  Mowry  &  Co.,  - 

5 

28 

E.  S.  Stacy,  

14 

12 

T.  S.  Stewart,  - 

67 

57 

Whitcomb  Bros.,  - 

2 

14 

A.  M.  Knight  &  Co., 

2 

05 

$45  91 


$1,439  53 


Total  amount  for  repairs,    -  $7,536  89 

Cr.  by  old  lead,   39  75 


$7,497  14 
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SUPPLIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Auburn  Street : 

Crayons,         -       -       -       -       -  $1  20 

Ink,       ------  51 

Brooms,          -  63 

Brushes,         -       -       -       -       -  4  33 

Dusters  and  mats,    -       -       -       -  8  26 

Cord  and  mops,       -  66 

Towel  and  lantern  -  1  08 


Brightwood  School : 

Crayons  and  erasers,  - 

Ink  and  dusters,  - 

Brooms  and  brushes,  - 

Pails  and  mops,       -       -       -  - 

Bridge  Street: 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Brooms,  brushes,  dusters  and  mat, 
Shovel,  drinking  cup  and  dust-pan, 
Wash  basin,  towel,  sponges  and  mirror, 
Cash  paid,  - 

Carlisle  School : 

Crayons,  erasers,  ink, 
Pail,  brooms  and  duster, 

Charles  Street: 

Crayons,  ink  and  brooms, 
Brushes,  mats,  mirror, 
Pails,  dust-pan,  cups,  - 
Wash-basin,  sponges,  - 

Court  Street : 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Dusters,  brushes  and  coal  hod, 
Keg,  pitchers  and  cup,  - 
Ink-stand  and  wire,  ... 


35 
12 
67 
55 


27 
56 
05 
71 
25 


42 
14 


24 
83 
76 
52 


58 
31 
07 
75 


$16  67 


5  69 


7  84 


3  56 


7  35 


10  71 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$51  82 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Central  Street  : 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Brooms,  brushes  and  dusters,  - 
Shovel,  towel  and  cord,  - 
Rake,  pails  and  mop,  - 
Ink-stand,  waste  basket,  towel  and 
wash-basin,  - 

Elm  Street : 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Brooms,  brushes  and  dusters,  - 
Wash-basin,  shovel  and  cups,  - 
Lantern,  mugs  and  mops, 
Pail,  ink-wells  and  wire, 

East  Union  Street : 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Brooms,  brushes  and  dusters, 
Thermometer,  coal  hod  and  dust-pan, 
Sponges,  mop  and  poker, 

Eive  Mile  Pond : 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Broom,  duster  and  pail,  - 
Ink-well,  dust-pan  and  cup, 

High  School: 

Crayons,  ink  and  tapers,  - 
Brooms,  brushes  and  dusters, 
Lantern,  oil  can,  shovel  and  mop, 
Chairs  for  graduating  exercises, 

Hooker  School : 

Crayons,  erasers,  ink,  - 
Brooms,  brushes,  dusters, 
Mops,  thermometers  and  shovel, 


$51  82 

5  03 
11  46 
2  48 
82 

1  50 
  21  29 


10  88 
17  97 

1  25 

2  08 
1  07 

  33  25 


2  45 
4  64 
2  82 
79 

  10  70 


61 
1  14 

59 

  2  34 


6  04 
6  73 

2  54 

3  75 

  19  06 


11  74 
25  19 
2  65 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$39  58 


$138  46 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
Lantern,  pitcher  and  mugs, 
Sponges,  and  mats,  - 
Cash  paid,  - 
Cleaning  house,  - 

Indian  Orchard: 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Brooms,  brushes  and  dusters,  - 
Pail,  cup,  dust-pan,  waste  basket, 
Thermometers,  oil  and  lamp  chimneys, 
Cash  paid,       -  - 

Long  Hill : 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink,  - 
Brooms  and  ink-stand,  - 

Oak  Street  Grammar : 

Crayons,  erasers  and  ink, 
Dusters,  brushes  and  brooms,  - 
Wheel-barrow,  shovel  and  steps, 
Mats,  mops,  rake  and  wash  dish, 
Mugs,  cups,  dust-pan,  - 

Oak  Street  Primary  : 
Crayons,  ink,  - 

Brooms,  brushes  and  dusters,  - 
Shovel,  coal  hod  and  mats, 
Mop,  pail  and  towels, 
Wash  basin,  dustpan  and  cups, 

Putt's  Bridge : 

Crayons  and  ink,  - 
Brooms,  bell  and  mat,  - 

School  Street: 

Crayons,  ink  and  erasers, 
Brooms,  dustpan  and  mat, 
Pail,  cups  and  mop,  - 


$39  58     $138  46 
2  15 
7  27 
66 
4  50 

  $54  16 

6  84 
11  79 

1  67 

7  42 
25 

  $27  97 

1  04 
46 

  $1  50 

15  76 
15  50 
11  50 

6  32 
1  70 

  $50  78 

1  31 

4  96 

7  62 
1  38 
1  43 

  $16  70 

50 
1  83 

  $2  33 

60 
1  95 
1  10 

.   $3  65 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$295  55 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $295  55 

Sixteen  Acres  : 

Crayon,  erasers  and  ink,  -  60 
Brooms,  dustpan  and  mat,       -       -  1  95 

Pail,  cups  and  mop,         -  1  10 


West  Union  Street : 

Crayon,  ink,  thermometer,  -                   1  27 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  duster,  -       -           5  64 

Shovel,  pail  and  cups,      -  2  42 

Lantern  globes,       -  25 


Wachogue  : 

Crayons  and  erasers,       -  1  05 

Broom  and  cups,      -  61 


White  Street  : 

Crayons,  ink,  erasers,  -  85 
Broom,  dusters,  mops  and  cups,       -  1  60 


Worthington  Street : 

Crayons,  ink  and  erasers,  -       -         13  93 

Brooms,  brushes  and  dusters,  -       -         25  46 

Mops,  shovel,  sponge,      -  2  78 

Caps,  pail,  ink-filler,        -  1  64 


York  Street  : 

Crayons,  ink  and  erasers,  -                  3  50 

Broom,  dusters,  and  brushes,  -                   5  27 

Mats,  cord  and  mops,       -  -           3  50 

Pail,  cups,  and  mugs,       -  -           1  60 

Water  rent,   7  00 

Curtains,        -  4  50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cash  paid  for  cartage,     -       -       -       -  $1  77 

"    labor,        -  1  30 

"       "    cleaning  Pine  st.,  walk,     -  2  75 


S3  65 


$9  58 


SI  66 


$2  45 


$43  81 


$25  37 


Amount  carried  forward,  $5  82      $382  07 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

$5 

82 

"       "    oil  and  matches, 

7 

31 

"       "    scrubbing,  - 

1 

50 

Cartage,  ------ 

8 

76 

Oil,  lamp  chimneys,  etc.,  - 

5 

95 

Cleaning  Hooker,  White  and  Wachogue, 

10 

66 

Sixteen  Acres,  Long  Hill  and  Putt's 

Bridge,  . 

7 

50 

Freight  and  postage,  - 

1 

41 

Soap  and  soda,  - 

10 

ZD 

►Shavings,              -       -       -       -  - 

12 

00 

Charcoal,                               -       -  - 

158 

63 

Wood,  

33 

22 

Watering  streets,  - 

58 

50 

Geometrical  Block,  high  school, 

21 

50 

$343  02 


$725  09 

Janitors'  salaries,     -------  $5,375  10 


Agent's  salary,  14  months,       -       -       -       -       -       816  66 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  KEYES,  School  House  Agent. 


Board  of  Aldermen,  December  30,  1880, 
Accepted,  ordered  printed  and  sent  down  for  concurrence. 

A.  T.  FOLSOM,  Clerk. 


Common  Council,  December  30,  1880. 

Concurred. 

E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk. 
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CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD, 

FOR  1881. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  : 

WEAVER,  SHIPMAX  &  CO.,  PRINTERS  TO  THE  CITY. 

1881. 


REPORTS 

OF  THE 

School  Committee  and  Superintendent, 

For  the  Year  1881, 


School  Committee  for  1881 


At  Large. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  . 
Ward  1. — JOSEPH  C.  PYNCHON, 
Ward  2. — WILLIAM  RICE,  . 
Ward  3.— JOHN  R.  SMITH,  . 
Ward  4.— C.  S.  HURLBUT,  . 
Ward  5.— O.  M.  BAKER, 
Ward  6. — J.  G.  CHASE, 
Ward  7.— A.  M.  COPELAND, 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,  . 

CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 
Office,  City  Hall ;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  M.  to  1 
p.  M.  ;  Saturdays,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

W.  D.  KEYES. 
Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  Street,  first  door  west 
of  City  Hall ;  office  hours,  8  1-2  A.  M.  to  10  A.  M. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 
Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street. 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1881. 
December  31,  1881. 
December  31,  1881. 


M.  W.  NTEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield : 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  present 
condition  of  your  schools,  and  of  the  administration  of  the 
school  department  during  the  past  year. 

It  may  not  prove  unprofitable  to  preface  this  report  with 
Borne  account  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  School  Committee, 
aa  indicated  by  school  legislation.  In  May,  1647,  the  first 
law  providing  for  public  education  in  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  made.  Down  to  1800,  hiring  school-teachers 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  Selectmen.  Prior  to  that  time  some 
towns  had  chosen  committees  to  hire  teachers,  and  visit  and 
inspect  the  public  schools.  In  1826  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  requiring  each  town  to  elect  a  School  Committee,  to  consist 
of  three,  five  or  seven  persons,  who  "should  have  the  general 
charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  such 
town."  It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  visit  the 
sc  hools  f'  at  least  quarter-yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  examination  thereof,  and  of  ascertaining  that  the 
schools  are  properly  supplied  with  books  ;  and  they  shall  at 
such  examination  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  of 
the  school,  and  the  habits  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
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therein."  (See  Acts  of  1826,  c.  143,  §  5.)  Section  6,  of 
the  same  law,  provided  that  the  Prudential  Committee-man  of 
each  district  should  "  select  and  contract  with  a  school-master 
of  the  district,  and  give  such  information  and  assistance  to  the 
School  Committee  of  the  town  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid 
them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them." 

By  the  same  law,  whenever  any  school  district  neglected  its 
duty  with  reference  to  establishing  and  maintaining  a  school 
according  to  law,  the  town  School  Committee  had  power  to 
establish  such  schools  and  hire  the  necessary  teachers. 

By  c.  32  of  the  Acts  of  1844  it  was  enacted  that  the  School 
Committee  "  may  dismiss  from  employment  any  teacher  when- 
ever they  think  proper,  and  such  teacher  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  services  after  such  dismissal."  This  law  has 
not  been  changed.  The  school-district  system  having  been 
abolished,  the  whole  management  of  public  schools  in  towns 
and  cities  has  devolved  upon  the  School  Committee.  In  the 
case  of  Knowles  vs.  City  of  Boston,  reported  in  12  Gray, 
339,  it  was  decided  that  when  a  teacher  of  the  public  schools, 
even  though  she  is  elected  annually  and  her  salary  payable 
quarterly,  is  dismissed  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter  by  the 
School  Committee,  although  for  no  misconduct  on  her  part, 
she  cannot  receive  salary  for  the  subsequent  time.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  says  :  "The  power  is  conferred  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  and  is  to  be  exercised  whenever,  in  the  judgment 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  committed,  the  public  good  for  any 
cause  requires  it.    Of  this  they  are  the  exclusive  judges." 

The  authority  of  School  Committees,  in  the  matter  of  hiring 
and  dismissing  teachers,  is  thus  commented  upon  by  Judge 
Hoar,  in  the  case  of  School  District  No.  10,  in  Uxbridge,  vs. 
Mowrey,  9  Allen,  96  :  "The  language  of  the  statute  does  not 
confine  them  to  an  examination  of  the  f  literary  qualifications1 
of*  the  teacher,  but  the  more  comprehensive  phrase  is  used, 
'qualifications  for  teaching.'  Upon  these,  in  their  widest 
sense,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
is  to  be  exercised,  and  that  their  decision  is  conclusive. — Gen, 
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Stat.,  c.  38,  §§  23,  24.  It  is  obvious  that  a  teacher  might 
have  the  necessary  literary  qualifications  and  capacity  to  gov- 
ern, and  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  yet  be  an 
unfit  person  for  the  service  required.  Illustrations  will  readily 
occur.  The  Committee  might  find  an  applicant  to  be  really  a 
person  of  good  character,  and  yet  of  such  reputation  as  would 
prevent  the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  A  teacher  might  have 
personal  habits  or  manners  so  offensive  or  peculiar  as  to  make 
his  influence  upon  the  scholars  injurious.  He  might  be  too  se- 
vere in  his  requirements  ;  inclined  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
the  older  or  better  scholars,  at  the  expense  of  the  younger  or 
more  ignorant ;  a  person  of  strong  prejudices  ;  a  decided  par- 
tisan and  propagandist  in  politics  or  religion ;  unskillful  in 
imparting  knowledge  or  unable  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
beginners,  and  still  be  a  person  of  sound  morals,  great  learn- 
ing, and  undoubted  capacity  to  govern.  Yet  all  these  consid- 
erations might  very  properly  be  regarded  by  the  Committee  in 
determining  his  f  qualifications  for  teaching.'  The  Legislature 
intended  to  confide  to  the  School  Committee  the  determination 
of  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  for  his  position  and  his  work. 
This  construction  of  the  language  of  the  statute  is  strengthened 
by  the  provision  which  authorizes  the  Committee  to  dismiss  a 
teacher  whenever  they  think  proper." 

The  authority  and  duty  of  the  School  Committee  extends 
even  to  the  excluding  of  a  child  from  the  public  schools  un- 
der some  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  Sherman  vs.  Charles- 
town,  reported  in  8  Cush.  1G0,  it  was  held  that  the  School 
Committee  of  a  city  or  town  have  power,  under  the  laws  of 
tli is  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  maintain  the  purity  and 
discipline  of  the  public  schools,  to  exclude  therefrom  a  child 
whom  they  deem  to  be  of  a  licentious  or  immoral  character, 
although  such  character  is  not  manifested  by  any  acts  of  licen- 
tiousness or  immorality  within  the  school.  In  this  case,  the 
plaintiff,  a  girl,  was  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of 
Charlestown  because  of  licentious  conduct  out  of  school  and 
with  persons  in  no  way  connected  with  the  school.    It  was 
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argued  for  the  plaintiff  "  that  though  good  discipline  may  be 
maintained  within  the  school,  yet  the  master  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  no  right  to  look  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school  to 
take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  its  pupils."  But  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  said  :  "We  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  this  distinction, 
pressed  to  the  extent  to  which  the  argument  attempts  to  carry 
it.  Truancy  is  a  fault,  committed  wholly  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  school ;  yet  no  example  is  more  contaminating,  no  mal- 
conduct  more  subversive  of  discipline.  May  not  an  incor- 
rigible truant  be  expelled,  not  as  a  punishment  merely,  but  as 
a  protection  to  others  from  injurious  example  and  influence  ? 
Children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  ages,  capacities  and 
susceptibilities,  must  be  thrown  together  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school,  at  their  amusements  out  of  school  hours,  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  each 
other."  .  .  .  "It  is  as  necessary,  in  the  unreserved  inter- 
course of  pupils  of  the  same  school,  as  well  without  as  within 
its  precincts,  to  preserve  the  pure-minded,  ingenuous  and 
unsuspecting  children  of  both  sexes  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  those  depraved  sentiments  and  vicious  propensities 
and  habits,  as  from  those  infected  with  contagious  disease." 

Also,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  it  is  the  duty  "of  all 
instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal 
benevolence  ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality ;  chastity,  mod- 
eration, and  temperance  ;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instruct- 
ors to  endeavor  to  lead  the  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacity 
will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the 

above-mentioned  virtues;  to  preserve  and  protect  a  republican 
constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to 
promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  Opposite  vices." 
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In  the  light  of  these  plain  commands  of  the  law  are  the 
functions  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  school-teachers  to  be 
interpreted.  On  onr  part,  it  is  not  so  much  a  desire  to  exercise 
authority  as  to  discharge  a  duty.  As  we  understand  that,  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  all  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are 
so  endowed  by  nature  and  by  education  with  the  highest  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  that  while  they  successfully  instruct  the 
head,  they  shall  also  in  an  eminent  degree  exert  upon  the  pupils 
a  pure  and  refining  influence,  which  can  come  only  from  a 
person  of  broad  and  noble  nature,  and  whose  life  conforms  to 
these  cardinal  virtues  :  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  and 
prudence  ;  so  will  the  wise  teacher  see  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
remove  from  service  such  teachers  as  we  find  to  be  so  want- 
ing in  any  of  these  great  qualities  as  to  be  in  any  considerable 
degree  unqualified  for  instructing  children  and  youth. 

PETTY  RULES. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  cares  and  perplexities  of  the  school- 
room, teachers  sometimes  are  unmindful  of  things  pertaining  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils — not  from  willful  disregard  of 
the  health  of  children  committed  to  their  care,  yet  too  often 
from  inexcusable  negligence,  and  a  morbid  fussiness  concerning 
the  government  of  the  school.  Teachers  of  the  public  schools 
are  necessarily  invested  with  a  good  deal  of  arbitrary  authority 
over  the  pupils.  That  this  authority  will  always  be  exercised 
with  impartial  justice  or  unerring  wisdom,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Between  the  child  and  this  authority  of  the  teacher  the  School 
Committee  ought  to  interfere  whenever  it  is  unjustly  exercised. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  an  abuse  of  authority,  and  the  exercise 
of  petty  tyranny  over  school  children  by  putting  upon  them 
unreasonable  restraints,  and  compelling  them  to  submit  to  petty 
rules  of  which  neither  the  School  Committee  nor  the  Superin- 
tendent may  ever  know  the  existence  until  their  enforcement 
becomes  so  intolerable  that  complaints  from  parents  for  the 
first  time  inform  us  of  their  existence.    This  possibility  has  led 
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us  this  year  to  pass  a  regulation  that  whenever  any  teacher  makes 
a  new  rule  it  shall  not  be  enforced  until  it  has  been  first  put  in 
writing,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the  School 
Committee  within  twenty-four  hours.  This  regulation  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  hampering  teachers  in  the  matter  of  making 
such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  seem  to  them 
necessary  for  the  proper  government  of  their  schools,  but  we 
do  insist  that  they  shall  be  reasonable,  and  that  we  shall  be 
informed  of  them  so  that  we  can  judge  of  their  propriety  ;  and, 
also,  that  we  may  know  what  rules  exist.  A  teacher  some- 
times, in  a  moment  of  vexation,  makes  a  rule  which  she  herself 
will  regret  on  reflection.  If  that  rule  must  be  reduced  to 
writing  before  being  enforced,  she  will  be  likely  to  reflect  upon 
the  wisdom  of  it  before  committing  it  to  paper. 

We  had  occasion  last  year  to  put  our  prohibition  upon  a  ride, 
which  we  found  some  teacher  had  made,  restraining  children 
from  going  out  for  any  purpose  except  at  the  regular  recess. 
This  subject  was  so  plainly  stated  in  our  last  report  that  we 
thought  no  misunderstanding  of  our  position  was  possible  by 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

During  the  past  year  complaints  came  to  us  from  several 
parents  of  pupils  that,  in  going  up  and  down  the  long  flights  of 
stairs  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  children  were  not  permitted  to 
put  their  hands  upon  the  balusters  ;  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  pupils  were  compelled  to  ascend  these  stair-ways  with  folded 
arms.  Regarding  this  as  an  unnecessary  restraint,  tending  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  children,  if  not  to  the  injury  of  health  in 
some  instances,  we  prohibited  this  or  any  like  rule  in  any 
school  in  the  City.  YYe  also  asked  that  a  hand-rail  be  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  stair-ways  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

If  the  ability  to  understand,  and  a  disposition  to  properly 
regard  the  rights  of  others,  is  an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  those  instructors  tench  it  best  who,  in  their 
own  deportment  toward  their  pupils,  show  that  delicate  regard 

for  the  rights  of  others  that  a  well-bred  person  will  always  show 
alike  toward  children  and  adults, 
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TEACHERS. 

In  the  matter  of  locating  and  re-locating1  teachers,  it  is 
necessary  to  carefully  study  the  peculiar  qualities  of  individual 
teachers  and  their  adaptability  to  particular  schools,  so  that  in 
placing  them  at  each  annual  election  we  may  so  do  it  as  to 
secure  the  best  results  to  the  schools  in  the  aggregate. 

In  a  careful  investigation  and  study  of  the  whole  teaching 
force  in  our  schools,  which  occupied  several  weeks,  the  Com- 
mittee on  teachers  obtained  more  accurate  information  of  the 
fitness  and  peculiar  qualifications  of  each  teacher  than  was  ever 
before  presented  to  the  School  Board  of  this  City.  At  the  time 
of  submitting  a  report  of  this  investigation,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  to  wit : 

1.  They  insist  upon  the  best  teaching  talent  they  can  get, 
without  such  regard  for  local  candidates  as  shall  in  any  degree 
sacrifice  the  best  interest  of  our  schools. 

2.  That  the  standard  of  qualification  of  our  primary  teachers 
should  be  so  raised  as  to  secure  strong  and  experienced  teachers  ; 
and  that  in  salary  and  importance,  grade  one  shall  be  made  a 
position  so  eminently  honorable  that  the  best  teachers  shall  be 
induced  to  seek  it  in  preference  to  other  grades. 

3.  That  in  the  election  and  placing  of  teachers  it  shall  be 
done  solely  with  reference  to  securing  the  best  work  by  placing 
each  teacher  in  the  grade  to  which  she  is  best  fitted  by  educa- 
tion and  her  own  individual  qualities. 

4.  That  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  a  teacher's 
work  shall  be  the  criterion  of  the  value  of  her  services. 

5.  That  those  teachers  whose  inefficiency,  disloyalty,  bad 
temper,  ill-treatment  of  pupils,  or  other  bad  methods  and 
deficiencies  render  them  undesirable,  shall  not  be  re-elected. 

(1.  They  recognize  the  following  requisites  for  one  to  be  a 
good  teacher : 

1.  (iood,  if  not  excellent,  scholarship.  2.  Good  moral 
character.  .'>.  (iood  health.  4.  Common  sense.  5.  Love 
of  the  work,  including  a  love  of  children.  6.  Professional 
training  and  practical  experience. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  add  the 
following  language  from  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  of 
the  City  of  Lawrence:  "The  question  arises,  What  shall  be 
done  with  those  teachers  who  are  not  reasonably  successful? 
The  fair  and  honest  answer  is,  Do  just  what  any  good  business 
man  does  with  his  employees  who  are  not  satisfactory.  Dismiss 
them  the  service  ;  or,  if  others  are  not  immediately  available, 
study  their  adaptations,  change  their  locations  and  individual 
work,  and  see  whether  or  not  better  results  are  attainable  in 
different  locations  and  under  different  conditions.  Still,  there 
will  be  failures.  And  he  is  a  wise  Superintendent,  and  they 
are  a  wise  School  Board  who  can  re-locate,  weed  out,  and 
dismiss  justly,  at  each  and  every  recurring  opportunity.  It 
takes  courage  to  do  it,  and  there  are  not  wanting  cities  and 
towns  in  this  intelligent  Commonwealth  where  these  officials 
have  been  relieved  from  further  service  because  of  honest  and 
unselfish  efforts  in  this  matter.  But  the  work  must  be  done, 
done  fairly  and  impartially,  or  the  schools  suffer." 

The  principles  above  set  forth  form  the  only  possible  basis  of 
a  successful  administration  of  the  public  schools.  The  duty  of 
School  Committees  in  this  regard  is  so  plain  that  there  cannot 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  about  it  in  the  minds  of  honest  and 
intelligent  people.  Indeed,  upon  an  opposite  plan  of  school 
administration,  any  attempt  at  public  education  would  be  a 
failure,  and  no  better  than  a  farce. 

The  better  part  of  the  public,  we  feel  sure,  will  stand  by  the 
School  Committee  in  all  honest  efforts  to  improve  the  schools 
in  the  real  interests  of  the  pupils,  although  we  know  full  well 
that  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  we  will  often  bo  misunder- 
stood, and  as  often  misrepresented  by  the  ignorant  and  the 

selfish. 

Parents  of  children  will  agree  with  us  that  the  public  schools 
are  established  and  maintained  not  lor  the  purpose  simply  of 
Furnishing  employment  to  a  lew  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 

and  no  honest  teacher  will  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Bchool  children  themselves  constitute  the  principal  element  in 
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the  schools,  and  the  teachers  are  simply  our  employees  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  these  children.  We  feel  that 
the  demands  of  the  public,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
especially  the  primary  grades,  are  more  exacting  each  year.  It 
is  our  policy  to  employ  in  our  schools  such  teachers  only  as  we 
find  devoting  themselves  to  teaching  from  a  zealous  love  of 
their  work,  and  from  a  love  of  children  ;  and  to  avoid  hiring, 
or  continuing  in  service,  such  persons  as  engage  in  teaching 
from  no  higher  motive  than  would  prompt  them  to  do  any 
drudgery  that  will  bring  to  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
who  must,  sooner  or  later,  reach  those  days  of  waning  useful- 
ness when  they  will  seek  popularity  by  sycophancy,  and  a 
shrinking  from  unpleasant  duties  which  they  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  courage  to  perform. 

Our  schools  as  a  whole  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  While  we  know  that  our  teachers 
generally  are  doing  their  work  faithfully,  and  with  good  results, 
we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  cover  up  any  real  faults  ;  and  when 
we  allude  to  these  things  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding, 
but  that  we  may  indicate  whatever  needs  reforming,  and  that 
we  may  have  the  co-operation  of  the  public  in  securing  needed 
reforms.  It  would  be  dishonesty  to  the  public  for  the  School 
C  ommittee  and  the  teachers  to  play  the  part  of  a  mutual  admi- 
ration society. 

SANITATION. 

Last  year  we  referred  to  certain  improvements  needed  in  our 
school-houses.  Some  of  the  evils  which  we  pointed  out  have 
been  corrected.  Still  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  We  arc 
often  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  repairs  of  the  school- 
houses  are  not,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  under  our  control. 
The  only  power  we  have  is  to  recommend  and  ask  for  such 
repairs  and  improvements  as  to  us  seem  necessary.  We  have 
no  power  to  enforce  our  recommendations. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year : 
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At  West  Union  street  school-house,  one  new  furnace. 

At  York  street  school-house,  Ludlow  water  has  been  intro- 
duced on  each  floor,  and  the  building  connected  with  the  sewer. 

At  Oak  street  Grammar  School,  the  rooms  have  been  newly 
calcimined  and  blinds  repainted. 

At  TTorthington  street  school,  the  rooms  have  been  calci- 
mined, and  a  new  room  partitioned  off  and  furnished  in  the  hall 
to  accommodate  an  increased  number  of  pupils. 

At  Court  street  school-house,  one  new  furnace  and  one  old 
one  repaired. 

At  Elm  street  school,  one  new  room  occupied  and  furnished 
to  accommodate  increase  of  pupils. 

At  Emery  street  school-house,  two  rooms  furnished  and 
re-opened. 

At  Auburn  street  school-house,  new  water-closets  in  yard, 
two  new  furnaces,  and  Ludlow  water  introduced  on  each  floor. 

At  Hooker  school,  new  water-closets  in  the  yard. 

At  School  street  school-house,  a  hood  has  been  placed  over 
each  outer  door,  and  the  chimney  enlarged. 

At  Sixteen  Acres,  the  school-house  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled,  replastered  and  repainted. 

At  Carlisle  school-house,  Ludlow  water  has  been  introduced. 

The  yards  about  several  of  the  Primary  School  buildings 
need  to  be  raised  and  coated  with  gravel,  to  render  them  dry 
and  suitable  as  play-grounds  for  young  children  at  seasons  of 
the  year  when  frequent  wet  weather  renders  them  muddy  and 
unfit  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  see  what  outsiders,  who  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  our  school-houses,  say  about 
them. 

In  a  report  upon  school-house  sanitation  in  the  last  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  some  account  is  given  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  school-houses  in  this  City,  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows  : 

"Charles  street  school  is  properly  described  as  'old  and  bad,' 
although  'dirty'  might  have  been  added  with  perfect  truth." 
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"Bridge  street  school  is  just  as  old-fashioned,  but  cleaner, 
except  as  concerns  the  privies.  It  seems  likely  that  there 
might  be  water  in  the  cellar  at  times,  though  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  of  it  at  the  date  of  visit,  January  15,  1881. 
The  heat  is  by  both  furnace  and  stoves  ;  ventilation  is  poor ; 
and  water  is  brought  from  a  sink  in  the  cellar,  and  kept  in  pails 
in  the  rooms.  The  privies  are  both  foul  in  condition  and  poor 
in  construction." 

"Oak  street  Primary  School,  which  ranks  as  'fair,'  really 
needs  attention  quite  as  much  as  Charles  street,  and  more  than 
Bridge  street.  It  is  in  a  brick  building,  heated  by  two  furnaces, 
with  standing  water,  at  times,  in  the  cellar.  There  is  a  faucet 
for  drawing  water  in  the  basement,  but  no  waste  for  it;  the 
sinks  in  the  building  have  pails  underneath  to  catch  the  drip, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  waste-pipe  of  any  kind  running 
from  the  building.  Privies  are  back  of,  and  quite  near,  the 
building,  and  are  not  in  very  nice  condition.  Additional  jani- 
tor's work  everywhere  would  be  an  antidote  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  trouble." 

Of  Oak  street  Grammar  School,  the  report  says  :  "  Drinking- 
water,  both  City  and  well,  is  kept  in  pails  in  the  rooms."  To 
people  who  understand  the  absorbing  capacity  of  water,  the 
bare  statement  of  this  fa'-t  is  sufficient.  "There  are  eight  sinks, 
which  empty  into  a  cess-pool  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
A  water-closet  is  now  being  put  in  for  teachers'  use,  into  which 
it  is  intended  to  conduct  sink-wastes  and  leaders ;  but  the 
plumbing  is  faulty  in  execution.  The  well  is  in  the  cellar, 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  cess-pool  ;  though,  as  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  he  used  for  clean  water  only,  it  is  probably  not 
harmed  from  that  source.  It  is  covered  with  flagging,  but  is 
lower  than  the  surrounding  cellar  floors,  so  that  any  washing- 
water  used  on  the  latter  must  gravitate  toward  the  well."  .  .  . 
"  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  use  the  well-water." 

The  report  says  that  in  Central  street  school  there  are  seven 
sinks  and  bowls,  and  that  they  are  untrapped  ;  that  the  privies 
are  reasonably  clean,  but  that  the  urinal  is  poor. 
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At  York  street  school,  there  is  one  sink  in  the  building,  with 
no  waste.  "The  cellar  is  not  specially  good,  for  occasionally 
there  is  standing  water." 

At  West  Union  street  school-house,  the  brick  privies,  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  are  within  twelve  feet  of  the  building. 
"  There  is  no  ventilation  of  the  building." 

At  Court  street  school-house,  "there  are  two  untrapped 
sinks  ;  three  pan-closets  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  basement, 
unventilated,  cold,  and  not  very  nice ;  the  boys'  privy  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  is  nasty,  and  there  is  no  ventilation 
for  it." 

At  Elm  street  school-house,  "the  privies  are  eight  feet  from 
the  building,  at  the  rear,  in  a  brick  structure,  with  ventilation 
that  comes  just  on  a  level  with  the  school-house  windows. 
They  were  built  a  year  ago,  and  are  in  fair  order,  except  the 
boys'  urinal,  which  smells  from  lack  of  care." 

"  At  East  Union  street  school,  the  boys'  privy  is  foul ;  that 
of  the  girls'  is  in  better  order,  but  neither  is  properly  ventilated." 

At  Hooker  school,  "  the  only  curious  thing  noticed  was 
the  arrangement  of  trapping  (  ?)  the  bowls  from  the  school- 
rooms, where  the  overflows  from  cylinder  traps  are  made  in  the 
bottom*  of  the  traps,  thereby  apparently  ruining  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended." 

"  Worthington  street  school  occupies  a  brick  building,  con- 
taining eleven  rooms.  There  are  five  bowls  and  two  sinks  in 
the  building  ;  and  the  water-closets  and  urinal  are  all  in  the 
basement,  well  put  together,  but  unventilated.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  urinal  is  a  great  nuisance,  not  only  in  the  base- 
ment, but  elsewhere.  The  girls'  water-closets  are  in  good 
order:  though  at  the  date  of  visit  one  of  the  supply-pipes  had 
burst  (  ?),  and  was  leaking  badly." 

We  attempted  to  have  tins  condition  of  things  at  WorthingtoD 
street  school  corrected,  and  formally  requested  the  City  Govern- 
ment to  cause  the  water-closets  and  urinals  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
basement  and  placed  in  n  separate  building  outside.  Although 
the  proper  committee  of  the  City  Government  visited  this 
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school-house  with  reference  to  making  the  alterations  named  in 
our  request,  nothing  has  been  done  ! 

The  report  above  quoted  from  also  mentions  the  water- 
closets  in  the  basement  of  the  High  School,  and  especially  of 
the  lack  of  ventilation;  and  adds,  generally,  that  "the  care  of 
such  things  in  the  basement  is  too  great  a  responsibility  to  leave 
to  the  janitor.  Basement  kitchens  are  apt  to  be  troublesome, 
by  causing  other  parts  of  the  house  to  smell  unpleasantly  of 
the  cooking  ;  school-house  basements  are  frequently  heated  by 
steam  or  furnaces,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  smells 
may  not  be  carried  over  school-houses.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
arc  so  carried.  Omitting  for  a  moment  the  question  of  nui- 
sances, it  is  well  understood  that  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  twenty  girls  ought  not  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  more  than 
is  necessary  ;  yet  in  school  architecture  this  seems  to  be  rarely 
considered,  for  we  find  school  after  school  in  great  three  or  four- 
story  brick  buildings,  where  are  not  only  all  the  water-closets 
in  the  basement,  but  pupils  are  obliged  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs  to  get  water  to  drink,  or  use  for  other  purposes." 

VACCIXATIOX. 

"  The  School  Committee  shall  not  allow  any  child  to  be 
admitted  to,  or  connected  with,  the  schools  who  has  not  been 
duly  vaccinated,"  is  a  law  of  this  Commonwealth.  Section  13 
of  the  f'  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
mittee  of  the  City  of  Springfield,"  adopted  March,  1874,  says 
that  "no  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  or  coming  from  a  family  where  any  such 
disease  prevails,  shall  be  received  or  retained  in  the  schools, 
and  no  pupils  shall  be  admitted  who  do  not  exhibit  to  their 
teacher  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  vaccinated."  Not 
deeming  this  regulation  quite  in  harmony  with  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  statute,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  vaccination,  we 
substituted  for  that  part  of  it  the  following  amendment : 

Section  13,  Chapter  V.,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Schools,  has  been  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
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word  "  schools,"  in  the  fourth  line,  and  inserting  the  following  : 
"And  no  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
schools  who  have  not  been  duly  vaccinated  ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  teachers  to  require  all  children  applying  for 
admission  to  the  schools  to  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of 
vaccination ;  and  to  exclude  all  who  they  find  have  not  been 
vaccinated,  except  as  ordered  by  the  School  Committee." 

The  reason  for  the  last  clause  was  to  provide  for  any  possible 
exception  which  might  be  necessary,  as  in  a  case  last  Spring- 
where  the  family  physician  certified  that  in  the  condition  of  the 
child's  general  health,  vaccination  at  that  time  was  unadvisable. 
A  copy  of  the  above  regulation  has  been  sent  to  each  teacher, 
with  directions  to  strictly  enforce  the  law.  The  objections  to 
vaccination,  which  some  parents  conscientiously  entertain,  we 
believe  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  subject,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  some  bad  results  attending  careless  vaccina- 
tion  with  humanized  virus.  The  virus  now  used  for  vaccination 
is  the  genuine  bovine  virus,  the  safety  of  which  is  attested  by 
our  best  physicians.  A  constant  supply  of  this  virus  is  kept  at 
Foxborough,  in  this  State,  by  Dr.  Martin,  who  keeps  a  stock  of 
healthy  calves  for  that  purpose.  The  quality  of  this  virus  is 
unquestionable.  No  case  of  bad  results  from  its  use  can  be 
adduced. 

"  During  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States , 
Dr  Martin  (who  had  previously  acquired  a  reputation  for 
special  knowledge  of  this  subject)  was  specially  employed  by 
the  Government  of  the  North  to  proceed  to  the  various  localities 
in  which  severe  outbreaks  of  small-pox  were  from  time  to  time 
taking  place,  and  lie  most  commonly  found  that  there  had  either 
been  no  previous  vaccination  at  all,  or  vaccination  with  degener- 
ate virus.  Armed  with  a  supply  of  good  lymph,  and  with 
military  authority  (which  enabled  him  to  practice  a  really 
compulsory  vaccination  and  re-vaccination),  he  always  found 
himself  able  to  control  these  outbreaks,  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  Anxious,  however,  to  obtain  (if  possible)  a  fresh 
primary   stock    of  vaccine,  he  advertised   extensively  for 
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information  as  to  any  original  case  of  cow-pox,  but  could 
hear  of  none.  And  he  then  imported  from  France  some  dried 
lymph  of  what  is  known  as  the  'Bougival'  stock,  which  had 
been  continuously  transmitted  through  a  long  succession  of 
heifers,  from  its  original  bovine  parentage  in  that  place.  This 
transmission  he  has  himself  kept  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston  for  the  last  ten  years."  See  article,  "Disease  Germs," 
in  December  number  of  Popular  Science  Monthly,  1881, 
written  by  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter. 

THE  COUESE  OF  STUDY. 

Business  men  frequently  complain  that  our  public  schools 
do  not  properly  fit  boys  for  business.  The  wise  educator  will 
try  to  find  out  wherein  this  charge  is  true,  and  endeavor  to  re- 
move any  just  grounds  for  it. 

It  is  also  said  by  some  physicians  that  the  course  of  study 
and  discipline  in  our  schools  is  so  exacting  that  many  children 
are  broken  down  or  seriously  injured  by  overwork  and  worry. 
What  is  overwork,  and  how  much  of  what  is  called  overwork 
should  be  set  down  under  the  charge  of  worry,  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  consideration ;  for,  indeed,  any  system  of  education 
and  training  for  the  young  which  leaves  its  pupils  injured  in 
health,  is  radically  wrong  in  some  of  its  requirements.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  proper  intellectual  work  and 
mental  worry.  Intellectual  work  when  done  naturally,  that  is 
to  say,  when  it  does  not  require  something  beyond  the  mental 
grasp  of  the  pupil,  and  is  not  forced  beyond  that  point  at 
which  nature  demands  rest,  is  not  only  not  proved  to  be  injuri- 
ous but,  to  the  contrary,  all  experience  proves  it  to  be  emi- 
nently healthful.  Mental  worry,  which  comes  of  attempts  to 
work  the  pupil  beyond  the  point  at  which  nature  demands  rest, 
or  from  efforts  to  deal  with  subjects  too  difficult  for  the  pupil's 
capacity  or  strength,  working  at  disadvantage,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  teacher,  or  under  the  undue  stimulus  of  promised  re- 
ward or  threatened  censure  and  loss  of  standing,  and  of  unjust 
treatment,  is  ruinous  to  both  body  and  mind.    The  profes- 
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sional  gymnast,  in  training  his  pupils  to  feats  of  muscular 
strength  and  agility,  is  careful  not  to  go  beyond  his  pupils' 
strength  ;  in  fact,  to  stop  short  of  its  limit,  relying  upon  moder- 
ate and  regular  exercise  gradually  increased  until  the  pupils' 
powers  are  brought  up  to  the  required  standard.  Why  should 
any  different  method  be  used  in  training  the  intellectual  powers 
of  young  persons  ?  Most  text-books  used  in  public  schools  are 
made  in  recognition  of  this  principle ;  but  books  of  arithmetic 
are  sadly  at  fault.  The  primary  arithmetics  are  well  enough 
so  far  as  they  go ;  but  when  the  pupil  comes  to  the  interme- 
diate and  K  complete  "  arithmetics,  he  is  beset  with  difficulties 
which  no  beginner  ought  to  encounter.  Instead  of  providing 
for  that  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
arithmetic  which  secures  easy  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  work, 
so  essential  to  a  proper  training  for  business,  the  text-book  is 
loaded  down  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects  which  make  a 
good  book  of  reference  valuable  for  a  business  man  to  keep  in 
his  counting-room,  but  sadly  unadapted  to  the  uses  of  school 
children. 

With  a  view  to  removing  what  seem  to  be  some  of  the 
causes  of  these  objections  to  the  present  system  of  instruction 
pursued  in  our  schools,  and  also  to  secure  better  training  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  to  give  language  lessons 
more  prominence  and  attention  in  our  course  of  study,  after 
some  study  of  the  subject  and  conversation  with  well-informed 
and  experienced  educators  and  with  business  men,  the  writer 
submitted  to  his  associates  on  the  School  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  :  "That  from  and  including  the  third  grade 
to,  but  not  including  the  eighth  grade,  the  work  in  arithmetic 
shall  consist  of  exercises  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying 
and  dividing  numbers,  with  the  view  mainly  to  secure  rapidity 
and  accuracy;  that  the  work  shall  be  laid  out  either  by  the 
Superintendent  alone,  or  in  co-operation  with  a  sub-com- 
mittee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  so  that  it  shall  be  pro- 
gressive and  adapted,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  capacity  of 

each  individual  pupil.     As  a  pari  of  this  work  the  pupils  shall 
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be  gradually  taught  to  deal  with  fractious.  Language  lessons 
iu  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  shall  receive  greater 
attention  than  our  present  course  of  study  requires,  and  by 
supplementing  the  present  requirements  with  the  work  of  fre- 
quently committing  to  memory  selections  from  the  best  English 
literature.  This  work  shall  be  arranged  and  graded,  either  by 
the  Superintendent  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  a  sub-com- 
mittee, so  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  pupil  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  end  that  the  pupils 
may  attain  ease,  fluency  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language."  The  Superintendent  and  the  writer  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Syllabus  to  guide  the 
teachers  in  this  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  will  thereby  be 
simplified.  And  it  is  also  hoped  that  when  a  boy  leaves  our 
schools  he  will  be  able  to  write  a  concise  and  intelligent  business 
letter,  as  well  to  quickly  and  correctly  add  a  column  of  figures, 
and  to  make  such  computations  as  are  required  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions. 

A.  M.  COPELAND, 

For  the  School  Committee. 

December  31,  1881. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield: 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  your  Rules,  I  herewith 
respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  this  my  ninth  Annual 
Report  upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  City,  for  the  year  1881 ;  the  same  being  the  Seventeenth  of 
the  series  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  statistical  information  most  desirable  concerning  the 
schools  will  be  found,  with  considerable  fullness  and  detail,  in 
the  following  tables.  Subjects  of  a  more  general  character 
will  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  report. 

STATISTICS. 


I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  City,  U.  S.  census,  June,  1880,  .  .  .  33,340 
Number  of  children  resident  in  the  City,  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May  1,  1881,   6,285 

Increase  upon  the  number  returned  May  1,  1880,         .       .       .  420 

II.  SCHOOLS. 

Groups  of  Schools,      ........  8 

High  School,       ..........  1 

Grammar  Schools,       .........  6 

Primary  Schools  separate,  10 

Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  building,  ....  3 — L8 
Ungraded  or  Mixed  Schools,   9 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools,       ....  21* 
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Special  Schools : 

Evening  Schools,   2 

Draughting  Schools,  ........  1 — 3 

Whole  number  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools,   .       .  32 

III.  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

For  High  School,   1 

Grammar  Schools,  including  three  Primary  Schools,    .       .  6 

Primary  Schools  (Pine  street  and  Emery  street  unoccupied),  10 

Ungraded  Schools,   9 

Evening  Schools  only,       .......  1 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  proper,  ...  27 

Number  of  buildings  occupied,     .......  27 

Number  of  school-rooms  proper,         ......  94 

Number  of  recitation  rooms,       .......  31 

Number  of  assembly  halls,  ........  11 

Heating  apparatus : 

Buildings  heated  by  steam,        ......  6 

Number  of  boilers  in  the  same,         .....  12 

Buildings  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,         ....  5 

Number  of  furnaces  in  the  same,       .....  8 

Buildings  heated  by  stoves,        ......  16 

Number  of  stoves  in  the  same,  ......  28 

IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School :  male  teachers,  three  ;  female 

teachers,  six,     .........  9 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  School  grades :  male  teachers, 

six  ;  female  teachers,  forty-one,         .....  47 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  School  grades  :  female  teachers, 

forty-nine,        .........  49 

Number  of  teachers  in  Ungraded  Schools  :  female  teachers,  nine,  9 

Whole  number  of  regular  teachers,         .       .       .  114 

Special  teachers  : 

Music — male,   1 

Drawing — female,      ........  1 

Penmanship,   1 — 3 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Day  Schools:  male  teachers,  ten; 

female  teachers,  one  hundred  and  seven,     .       .       .       .  117 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  two  Free  Evening  Schools  (average),  8 

In  the  Draughting  School,   1 
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V.  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools  during  the 

year :  Boys,  3,200 ;  Girls,  2,781,       .       .       .       .       .  5,981 

Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  :  Boys,  10  ;  Girls,  12,  .  22 

Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  :  Boys,  196  ;  Girls,  240,  436 
Number  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 

age  :  Boys,  2,993  ;  Girls,  2,492,   5,485 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging:  Boys,  2,549;  Girls,  2,118,  4,667 
Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  :  Boys,  2,381 ;  Girls, 

1,942,   4,323 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year:  Boys,  93.4;  Girls,  91.7,  92.6 

Number  of  pupils  in  Evening  Schools:  Males,  190;  Females,  131,  321 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Draughting  School,        ....  150 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  Day  and  Evening,       .  6,452 

Average  whole  number  belonging,       ......  5,007 

Average  attendance,   4,548 


VI.     APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Regular  appropriations  : 

For  current  expenses,       ......  $85,000  00 

For  repairs  and  alterations,       .....  9,300  00 

Total  appropriations,   $94,300  00 

Receipts : 

For  books,  collected  on  tax  bills,  $2.33  ;  supplies  sold, 

$51.54,  and  tuition,  $845.33,     ....  $899.20 

Sale  of  Pine  Street  School-house,     ....  1,755  00 


VII.  EXPENDITURES. 

For  current  expenses : 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers,      ....        $67,584  51 

"          Evening  School  teachers,       ....  839  05 

Draughting  School  teachers,  ....  330  00 

"           Truant  Officers,  School-house  Agent,  Superin- 
tendent and  Janitors,        ....  J  0,096  12 

Fuel,  including  coal,  wood,  shavings  and  charcoal,  .       .  4,882  79 

Holly  st^am  for  Elm  street  school-house,       .       .      .  600  00 

Tuition  of  children  at  Chicopce  (1880),  .       .       .       .  165  00 

County  truant  school,     .......  1,501  17 

Taking  school  census,    .......  150  00 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$86,148  64 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $86,148  64 

Books  for  the  poor,   202  89 

Printing  and  blanks,       .......  167  95 

Rent  of  pianos,   72  42 

Tuning  and  moving  pianos,     ......  26  50 

Apparatus,    .........  56  69 

Chemicals,   13  67 

Transportation  of  pupils  (Putt's  bridge),       .       .       .  159  00 

Maps,   26  67 

Printing  diplomas  (3  years),  ......  25  00 

Engrossing  diplomas,  and  ribbon,  .....  26  50 

Advertising,  .........  15  66 

Postage,  freight,  telegrams  and  express,         .       .       .  48  69 

Ink,   84  00 

Crayons,   14  50 

Gas,      . '   230  86 

Watering  streets,   10  00 


Text  books  for  teachers,  papers  for  examinations, 
reference  books,  record  books,  stationery,  rebinding 
books,  and  sundries,       ......       534  38 

Incidentals,  viz :  For  brooms,  blackboard  erasers, 
dusters,  pails,  thermometers,  mats,  repairing  clocks, 
baskets,  soap,  washing  soda,  sponges,  disinfectants, 
freight  and  sundries,  by  School-house  Agent,    .       .       403  71 


Total  expenditures,  $88,267  73 

Deduct  receipts,  as  above,  $899.20  ;  Superintendent's  supplies  on 
hand,  $51.13,  and  School-house  Agent's  supplies, 
$24.93,   975  26 


Net  current  expenditures  for  the  year,    .       .       .        $87,292  47 
Repairs  by  School-house  Agent,  $9,240  86 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  year  of  420  in  the 
school  population  of  the  City  ;  that  is,  in  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  Upon  this  basis  it 
is  safe  to  infer  a  very  considerable  gain,  during  that  time,  in 
the  City's  total  population. 
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The  distribution  of  the  school  population,  by  school  groups, 
is  shown  below,  for  the  last  five  years,  respectively  : 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Armory  Hill  group, 

910 

891 

839 

1,013 

1,035 

Brightwood  (semi-graded), 

78 

73 

88 

60 

67 

Central  street  group, 

480 

475 

409 

491 

502 

Elm  street  group, 

.  1,386 

1,413 

1,648 

1,576 

1,659 

Indian  Orchard  group, 

489 

499 

494 

491 

562 

North  Main  street  group, 

.  1,253 

1,238 

1,291 

1,386 

1,532 

Worthington  street  group, 

551 

563 

523 

629 

680 

Carlisle,  ..... 

60 

72 

45 

49 

36 

Dry  Bridge,  .... 

30 

Five-mile  Pond, 

.  *  13 

9 

6 

8 

10 

Long  Hill,  .... 

39 

43 

34 

40 

34 

Putt's  Bridge,  .... 

68 

56 

95 

90 

102 

Sixteen  Acres, 

23 

20 

16 

15 

15 

Wachogue,  .... 

14 

11 

13 

7 

10 

White  street,  .... 

11 

16 

23 

10 

11 

5,375 

5,379 

5,524 

5,865 

6,285 

There  has  also  been  a  gain  in  the  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  schools,  and  in  the  daily  attendance.  Previous  to  July 
1,  the  increase  in  the  number  belonging,  over  the  previous 
year,  was  140  ;  but  in  the  month  of  September  following,  the 
number  was  greater  by  202  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year ;  and  the  daily  attendance  for  the  same  time 
showed  an  increase  of  238  pupils.  The  gain  in  the  number  of 
different  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year,  was  147  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Autumn  term  just  closed,  the  number  was  160  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  term  of  1880. 

The  distribution  of  the  enrolled  pupils,  by  grades,  is  as 
follows  : 

Primary  schools,         .....       2,956  pupils. 
Grammar  schools,      .....      2,382  " 
Ungraded  schools,      .       .       .       .       .  271  " 

High  school,   372  '* 


5,981  " 
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FINANCES. 

The  school  expenditures  are  not  all  under  the  control  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  repairs  of  the  buildings,  the  purchase 
of  furniture,  fuel,  and  some  of  the  supplies,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  janitors,  all  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Committee  on 
City  property,  or  to  the  School-house  Agent,  under  the  direction 
of  that  Committee. 

The  estimates  of  the  School  Committee  for  their  own  depart- 
ment, this  year,  were  $75,057.35,  and  the  expenditures  which 
they  have  ordered  have  been  $74,269.68.  But  they  have 
approved  bills  amounting  to  $1,501.17  for  the  County  Truant 
School,  fur  which  no  special  appropriation  seems  to  have  been 
made,  and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  legitimately 
to  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools.  But  even  if  this  item 
be  added  to  their  expenditures,  the  sum,  $75,770.85,  does  not 
equal  the  estimates  above  named,  and  the  receipts  for  non- 
resident tuition,  which  together  amount  to  $75,902.68.  The 
receipts  for  tuition  paid  into  the  City  Treasury  have  usually 
been  relied  upon  as  a  margin  for  unforeseen  expenses. 

The  net  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  except  repairs,  have 
been  $87,292.47,  being  $2,292.47  in  excess  of  the  appropria- 
tions ;  but  this  excess  can  be  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
truant  school  item,  as  given  above,  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  which 
has  been  $4,882.79  ;  to  which  must  be  added  $600  for  Holly 
steam  for  the  Elm  street  school-house,  making  a  total  of 
$5,482.79,  against  $3,468.35,  the  expense  of  the  year  previous — 
the  increase  being  $2,014.39.  This  excess  was  partly  met  by  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  Pine  street  school-house  for  $1,755. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  City  and  the  schools 
during  the  last  decade.  The  population  is  taken,  in  each  case, 
from  the  nearest  census,  viz.,  1870  and  1880. 
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1871. 

1881.     Gain  per  cent. 

Population, 

26,703 

33,340 

28 

Pupils  enrolled, 

4,901 

5,981 

22 

Average  number  belonging, 

3,717 

4,667 

25.5 

Average  attendance, 

3,403 

4,323 

27 

City  valuation, 

$27,551,970.00 

$32,731,770.00 

18 

Value  of  school  property, 

$363,971.00 

$549,000.00 

50 

Net  expenses, 

$79,489.26 

$87,292.47 

9.8 

Taxation  for  schools, 

.00288  .00266 

8  less. 

From  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  27  per  cent.,  the  expenses 
have  increased  but  9.8  per  cent.  ;  and  the  rate  of  taxation  for 
schools  has  decreased  8  per  cent.  The  great  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  school  property  is  occasioned,  principally,  by  the 
cost  of  four  new  school-houses,  for  the  High  School,  Bright- 
wood,  East  Union  street,  and  the  Dry  Bridge  schools. 

TRUANCY. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  truancy  is  still  felt  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  schools  ;  and  as  long  as  there  are  pupils  to  whom 
school  fails  to  be  attractive,  and  as  long  as  such  pupils  have 
bad  training  or  no  training  at  home,  so  long,  probably,  will 
truancy  make  large  demands  upon  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
of  the  teacher,  and  of  all  school  authorities.  The  loss  of 
school  to  the  truant,  the  injury  the  practice  inflicts  upon  his 
character  and  habits,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  his  example 
upon  many  children  who  are  well  disposed,  but  whose  power 
to  resist  temptation  is  not  strong,  are  consequences  which 
those  who  see  them  daily  know  to  be  serious  indeed.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  that  at  some  future  time  a  careful  study  of 
this  evil,  and  its  appropriate  remedy,  may  secure  belter  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  than  we  have  yet  had.  But  in  the  light 
of  experience,  there  is  no  better  prcventitivc  yet  found  than  a 
school  which  so  engages  and  absorbs  the  pupil's  interest,  that 
outside  influences  fail  to  entice  him  from  the  duties  and  de- 
lights of  the  school-room. 
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The  new  truant  officer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  has  been  vigilant 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  and  his  investiga- 
tions of  some  aggravating  cases  of  truancy  have  been  thorough 
and  successful.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recent  conviction  and 
committal  to  the  County  Truant  School  of  a  few  persistent  and 
defiant  cases,  will  remove  an  influence  from  some  of  the 
schools  that  will  make  truancy  more  manageable.  Mr.  Smith's 
monthly  reports  have  given  to  the  Committee  an  indication  of 
the  kind  and  amount  of  work  performed  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  duties.  The  following  is  a  consolidation  of  those 
reports  for  the  time  he  lias  been  in  office,  which  is  a  little  less 
than  one  year  : 

STATISTICS  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER'S  WORK. 


Visits  to  schools,   2,902 

Visits  to  families,         .........  391 

Families  visited,  ..........  275 

Visits  to  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,          .        .  121 

Children  found  therein  illegally  employed,    .....  133 

Children  found  in  streets,    ........  234 

Persons  truant,    ..........  191 

Truants  arrested,        .........  16 

Truants  prosecuted,    .........  7 

Truants  convicted,       .........  7 


Visits  to  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
children,  are  by  law  required  of  the  truant  officer,  and  such 
visits  occupy  no  small  portion  of  his  time.  The  number  of 
employment  certificates  given  out  from  this  office  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  in  the  County  Truant  School,  from  this 
City,  either  for  the  whole  or  for  a  part  of  the  year,  twenty-three 
different  persons,  of  whom  two  were  girls  ;  and  there  are  at  this 
date  seven  of  that  number,  including  one  girl,  remaining  in 
the  school. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

This  branch  is  in  a  more  promising  condition  than  when  I 
spoke  of  it  one  year  ago,  as  giving  unsatisfactory  results. 
During  the  Spring  term,  Miss  Anna  E.  Hill  gave  regular 
instruction  to  the  teachers  in  writing,  and  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  it ;  and  during  the  Fall  term,  just  closed,  she  lias  taken 
charge  of  the  penmanship  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  giving 
instruction  and  supervising  the  work  of  the  regular  teachers, 
and  visiting  for  that  purpose  more  than  forty  rooms  every  week. 
Specimens  of  the  pupils'  writing  were  taken  and  examined  at  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  and  will  be  compared  with  other 
specimens  to  be  taken  near  the  close  of  the  year,  that  the 
progress  made  during  the  time  may  be  fairly  estimated.  In 
many  cases  these  specimens  do  not  show  much  uniformity  in 
the  writing  of  the  different  pupils  of  the  same  class  or  room. 
This  is  the  result  of  poor  teaching,  or  of  no  teaching ;  for 
when  instruction  in  writing  is  correct,  thorough  and  successful, 
a  general  uniformity  in  the  penmanship  of  a  class  will  be  one 
of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics  ;  for  such  writing  shows 
that  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  work  up  to  a  model,  care- 
fully and  exactly,  and  that  they  are  reliable  in  the  execution 
of  their  work.  This  is  a  most  desirable  point  to  be  attained  in 
teaching  penmanship.  When  such  pupils  pass  from  the  care 
of  an  instructor,  their  handwriting  will,  of  course,  be  modified 
by  their  own  individuality  of  temperament,  habits  and  taste. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  and  is  not  undesirable  ;  but  such  writing 
will,  even  then,  show  the  good  results  of  thorough  and  correct 
training.  Among  the  faults  which  Miss  Hill  finds  herself 
almost  constantly  called  upon  to  correct,  two  arc  prominent  : 
Bad  position  of  the  writers  and  a  frequent  change  of  position  ; 
and  an  improper  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

Miss  Hill  is  a  successful  teacher,  and  an  expert  in  her 
profession.  She  is  receiving  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  there  is  already  a  marked  improvement  to  be 
seen  in  the  work  done. 
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EVEXIXG  SCHOOLS. 
The  number  who  have  attended  the  two  evening  schools  this 
Fall  is  351  ;  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  their 
work  is  thought  to  be  greater  than  has  been  witnessed  for. 
several  years.    In  all  respects  these  schools  seem  to  be  doing 
well. 

THE  EVEXIXG  DRAUGHTING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  had  an  enrollment  this  term  of  185,  the  largest 
number  ever  in  attendance  in  one  year.  The  steady  patronage 
given  to  the  school,  year  after  year,  is  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  practical  work  done  there,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which 
such  a  school  is  held  by  those  who  are  willing,  after  laboring 
during  the  day,  to  devote  their  evenings  to  improvement  in  a 
branch,  which  is  so  highly  beneficial  in  increasing  their 
preparation  for  better  work  in  their  several  callings. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  Illingworth's  instruction  and  supervision  in  music  have 
now  covered  a  period  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  His  work 
has  been  judicious  and  thorough,  and  is  producing  good  results. 
A  very  decided  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  readiness  witli 
which  the  pupils  read  music,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
children  in  the  Primary  Schools,  where  the  teaching  is  done 
very  largely  by  the  use  of  the  blackboards.  The  harshness 
of  voice,  so  apt  to  be  developed  by  children  in  singing,  is  less 
frequently  heard,  and  the  voices  are  kept  under  better  control, 
with  the  softer  and  more  natural  tones  judiciously  cultivated. 
Music,  as  the  language  of  the  feelings,  occupies  a  high  place  in 
human  culture,  and  the  number  of  children  who  take  great 
delight  in  it,  as  a  school  exercise,  is  very  large. 

DRAWING. 

The  recent  revision  of  the  text-books  used  in  drawing  has 
rendered  them  more  serviceable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  work  is  more  systematic  and  practical,  and  drawing  from 
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objects  is  now  done  with  better  success.  The  voluntary  class 
in  the  High  School  has  numbered  nearly  fifty  this  term,  and  is 
constantly  improving  in  the  character  of  its  work  done. 
Practical  designing  ought  to  be  made  more  prominent  in  this 
class  for  those  who  have  an  aptness  and  taste  for  it,  and  who 
wish  to  pursue  it.  In  some  of  the  cities  of  this  State,  this 
branch  is  so  successfully  taught  in  the  High  Schools  that  pupils 
are  prepared  to  engage  in  designing  as  an  occupation  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  eighteen  young  ladies  who  graduated  last  Summer 
from  the  department  of  design  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
Boston,  have  all  found  ready  and  profitable  employment  as 
practical  designers  in  various  establishments  where  such  work  is 
required. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  an  annual  report  of  the  schools,  a 
survey  of  their  condition  and  progress  without  mentioning  and 
discussing  some  subjects  that  have  often  been  treated  in  former 
reports.  There  are  some  topics  that  are  ever  uppermost,  and 
there  are  some,  also,  special  in  their  character,  like  those  I  have 
briefly  mentioned  above,  whose  consideration  becomes  almost 
an  annual  necessity.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  constituency  of  the  schools,  the  community  of  readers  to 
whom  the  reports  are  addressed,  is  constantly  undergoing 
change. 

In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  and  their 
work  during  the  year,  I  have  not  much  of  special  comment  to 
make  at  this  time,  but  may  again  allude  to  the  subject,  indirectly 
at  least,  in  speaking  of  one  or  two  topics  and  their  application 
to  our  own  schools.  At  the  examination  in  June,  for  admission 
to  the  High  School,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  merit  of  the 
work  in  geography,  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  former 
years.  The  average  in  grammar,  or  language,  showed  a  gain, 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  poorer  work  in  geography, 
as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  teachers  when  giving  special  attention 
to  one  branch  to  neglect  others;  and  this  is  sometimes  done 
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unconsciously,  as  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  energy 
to  expend,  and  when  an  increase  is  applied  in  one  direction  a 
deficiency  may  be  experienced  in  some  others.  In  this  exami- 
nation, there  was  more  than  the  usual  unevenness  in  the  work 
of  the  pupils,  some  ranking  very  high  while  others  were  at  the 
opposite  extreme  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  due  as  much  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  natural  abilities  of  the  pupils  as  to  the  character 
of  the  teaching  done.  An  improved  work,  in  some  respects, 
has  been  done  in  the  primary  grades,  particularly  in  writing 
spelling  lessons  and  sentences,  and  in  cultivating  the  power  of 
expression.  But  there  is  occasionally  shown,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  teachers  in  these  schools,  injudicious  management  and  dis- 
cipline, the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  the  children 
nervous  and  irritable.  This  occurs  when  what  should  be  well- 
regulated  enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  becomes  a  kind 
of  bluster  or  want  of  self-control.  In  other  respects,  the 
general  control  and  discipline  of  the  schools  have  been  such  as 
will  compare  favorably  with  former  years.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  not  on  the  increase,  but  is  rather  slowly,  though  steadily, 
diminishing,  and  as  it  decreases  in  frequency  is  probably  more 
effective.  As  a  whole,  the  teachers  should,  I  think  in  justice, 
be  credited  with  increased  activity  and  interest  in  their  work 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year. 

THE  PUBLIC  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

After  an  experience  of  about  eight  years  and  a  half  in  the 
Springfield  schools,  I  ought  to  possess,  it  would  seem,  and  I 
think  1  do  possess,  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  them 
and  with  the  character  of  their  work.  In  the  estimate  of  them 
which  I  carry  in  my  mind,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  feel 
discouraged,  but  have  often  felt  no  small  measure  of  pride  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  City,  and  of  vis- 
itors from  abroad,  to  those;  institutions  where  the  future  men 
and  women  of  Springfield  are  receiving  their  training.  But 
we  are  told  that  those  who  measure  themselves  by  themselves, 
are  not  wise  ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  always  endeavored  to  test, 
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so  far  as  possible,  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  their  estimate 
of  the  preparation  which  the  children  receive  in  the  schools  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life  and  for  good  citizenship.  More 
particularly  have  I  sought  information  on  this  point  during  the 
last  four  months,  making  my  inquiries  not  so  much  of  parents 
as  of  men  in  a  variety  of  occupations  who  have  occasion  to 
employ  young  people  educated  in  the  schools,  and  who  have 
also  had  opportunity  to  study  the  fitness  of  others  not  in  their 
own  employ,  but  coming  under  their  frequent  observation.  I 
have  been  highly  gratified  and  frequently  enlightened  by  these 
interviews.  The  frankness  with  which  opinions  have  been 
expressed  has  given  me  the  fullest  assurance  that  these  opinions 
were  sincere ;  and  in  no  case  have  I  found  unwillingness  to 
talk  upon  the  subject,  or  a  disposition  to  withhold  criticism  and 
censure  when  they  were  thought  to  be  justly  due.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  schools  gener- 
ally stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  But  I  have 
found  none  who  think  them  perfect,  and  most  people  think 
them  capable  of  much  improvement ;  and  they  think  also  that 
such  improvement  ought  to  be  forthcoming.  Some  are  quite 
free,  and  even  decidedly  severe,  in  their  criticisms  ;  and  such 
opinions  I  have  gladly  welcomed,  and  endeavored  to  give  them 
their  proper  value,  for  I  know  very  well  that  the  schools  are 
not  above  criticism  ;  and  it  has  always  been  my  belief,  as  a 
teacher  as  well  as  a  Superintendent,  that  those  who  conduct  the 
schools  should  be  watchful  to  receive  light  from  every  quarter, 
and  should  never  shrink  from  criticism  nor  take  offense  at  it, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be. 

To  the  question  whether  arithmetical  work,  as  pursued  in 
the  schools,  is  well  adapted  to  prepare  one  for  business,  the 
opinion  is  not  generally  favorable.  While  all  admit  that  such 
work  may  have;  some  value  as  mental  discipline,  it  is  contended 
that  much  of  i1  is  not  practical,  and  is  often  more  difficult  than 
anything  that  will  be  met  with  in  business  ;  and  that  this 
difficult  work  taxes  the  pupils'  strength  and  time  to  such  an 
extent,  that  thev  do  not   have  sufficient   opportunity  lor  that 
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practice  in  ordinary  arithmetical  computation  that  is  necessary 
for  ready  and  accurate  work.  It  is  said  that  while  they  can  untie 
hard  mathematical  knots,  they  are  not  expert  in  adding  a  long 
column  of  figures  when  they  encounter  it  on  the  ledger,  or  on 
an  ordinary  bill  of  goods  with  a  considerable  number  of  items. 
These  points  seem  so  well  taken,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
withhold  from  them  my  hearty  assent. 

Good  penmanship,  and  letter-writing  with  clear  and  well- 
expressed  thoughts,  are  not  generally  accredited  to  our  young 
people  ;  but  on  this  point  some  business  men  admit  that  they 
have  themselves  greatly  improved  since  they  left  school. 

Practical  men  do  not  place  a  high  value  upon  geography  as 
learned  at  school,  especially  upon  the  great  mass  of  detail 
which  children  are  compelled  to  memorize,  but  which  they  can 
seldom  recall  afterwards,  and  which  is  not  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  is  serviceable,  even  if  it  were  to  be  retained  in 
the  memory.  Such  people  claim  that  their  own  present 
knowledge  of  geography  was  not  obtained  at  school,  but  has  been 
since  acquired  by  reading,  and  by  investigation  when  needed; 
and  they  think  their  instruction  in  this  branch  should  have  been 
different,  or  that  there  would  have  been  little  loss  had  it  been 
omitted  altogether.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  schools  teach 
tli is  branch  better  now  than  it  was  taught  twenty  years  ago  ; 
but  I  am  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  admit  that  its  treatment 
18  not  satisfactory,  and  that  there  is  in  it  much  loss  of  time  and 
mental  effort,  with  small  returns  to  show  as  the  total  results. 

As  to  certain  habits  which  are  the  results  of  moral  training, 
such  as  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  one's  employer  and  his  interests  ; 
punctuality,  industry  and  self-control ;  the  habit  of  minding 
one's  own  business,  and  the  ability  to  exercise  good  judgment 
and  common  sense  in  the  ordinary  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
emergencies,  of*  life  ;  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
but  a  general  belief  that  the  schools  do  not  do  their  duty  in 
moral  instruction,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for 
frequent  laxity  of  training  at  home,  and  for  the  many  adverse 
influences  of  the  street. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  discipline  of  the  schools  is 
more  humane  than  formerly,  and  that  there  is  not  exhibited 
that  brutality  and  passion  once  witnessed  in  punishment ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  asserted  that  the  totality  of  good  wholesome 
character  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  mere  intellectual 
culture.  But  credit  is  given  to  pupils ,  and  especially  to  boys, 
for  a  good  knowledge  of  general  affairs  and  matters  of  public 
and  current  interest. 

As  I  have  intimated  above,  I  have  not  sought  the  opinions 
of  others  upon  our  schools  because  I  have  none  of  my  own, 
but  I  have  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  their  estimate  by  the  prac- 
tical public  would  prepare  me  for  more  intelligent  counsel  and 
work  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  While  my  opinions  have 
not  been  materially  modified  by  the  interviews  I  have  had,  there 
is  a  satisfaction  in  becoming  assured  and  reinforced,  upon  some 
points  which  are  rising  into  prominence  and  inviting  consider- 
ation and  action.  I  can  sincerely  speak  in  praise  of  the  schools 
as  highly  as  any  one,  but  I  think  they  can  be  improved,  and  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible  they  ought  to  be  improved,  for  they 
are  too  important  an  agency  to  be  allowed  to  stop  short  of  the 
highest  excellence  attainable. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  the  way  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools,  I  briefly  mention,  first,  a  few  In  regard  to  some  of 
the  branches  pursued. 

The  leading  subject  of  instruction  is  arithmetic.  It  probably 
Occupies  more  time  and  strength,  of  teacher  and  pupil,  than  any 
other  topic.  The  results,  though  considerable,  are  not  fully 
satisfactory,  and  are  not  worth,  it  seems  to  me,  the  time  and 
study  they  cost.  I  think  a  pnpil  may  know  how  to  work  out 
many  difficult  examples,  and  yet  not  understand  arithmetic.  I 
recommend  that  the  text-hooks  he  pruned  to  the  minimum  : 
thai  the  explanation  of  a  tew  Leading  principles  he  emphasized, 

and  that  practice  work,  reasonable  in  its  character,  he  greatly 
extended  in  frequency  and  amount.     I   am  confident   that  this 
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suggestion  will  be  welcome  to  the  teachers,  and  it  is  known  to 
you  of  the  Committee  that  a  plan  to  make  a  practical  test  of  such 
a  course  is  soon  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  elementary  text-book  in  geography .  now  in  use,  is  a 
good  one  of  its  kind,  but  I  question  the  propriety  of  using  a 
text-book,  as  such,  at  this  stage  of  instruction  in  this  branch. 
It  may.  perhaps,  be  used  as  a  reading-book  and  as  a  source  of 
information  to  be  looked  up  by  the  pupil ;  but  oral  instruction 
judiciously  given,  not  too  fast,  by  a  teacher  full  of  the  subject, 
will  give  the  pupil  a  better  preparation  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth,  what  it  produces,  and  of  the  life  there  is 
upon  it.  TYlien  the  learner  advances  to  the  higher  text-book, 
some  of  its  details  should  be  omitted  entirely,  other  portions 
used  sparingly,  and  the  topical  method  of  instruction  adopted 
and  accompanied  with  much  map-drawing,  the  maps,  not  to  be 
made  for  artistic  display,  but  to  be  plainly  and  rapidly  drawn,  to 
fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  correct  forms  of  land  and  water.  One- 
half  the  time  devoted  to  geography  ought  to  be,  and  may  be, 
saved. 

The  power  of  expression,  in  oral  and  in  written  forms,  needs 
more  attention,  and  its  cultivation  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
frequent  and  thorough  teaching.  As  one  of  the  agencies  for 
this  work,  the  study  of  lanjmage  in  our  schools  is  fast  coming 
on  to  the  basis  of  better  methods.  We  need  less,  rather  than 
more,  of  technical  grammar,  but  greatly  increased  practice  by 
the  pupils  in  the  expression  of  thought ;  and  this  practice  can 
be  aided  by  a  wider  acquaintance  with  good  reading  and  litera- 
ture outside  of  the  regular  reading  lessons.  Not  many  years 
since,  a  person  was  called  heretical  who  ventured  to  question 
the  propriety  or  the  necessity  of  parsing  and  grammatical 
analysis  ;  now  the  person  who  recommends  much  of  such  work 
below  the  High  School,  or  the  last  year  of  the  Grammar 
School,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  abreast  of  the  best  opinons 
upon  this  subject.    Again  T  suggest  the  tnqiliry, 
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DOES  TEACHING  TEACH? 

Most  surely,  if  it  is  teaching  ;  but  there  is  a  mere  formal, 
lifeless  hearing  of  recitations  that  is  not  teaching,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  fearful  waste  and  a  curtailment  of  results,  in  our  fail- 
ure to  teach  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  best  methods 
of  education.  There  is  a  science  of  education,  and  that  sci- 
ence includes  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  mind  and  its  powers  ; 
of  the  laws  by  which  those  powers  can  be  developed,  and  the 
proper  method  by  which  such  development  is  to  be  secured. 
The  best  way  is  the  easiest.  Superintendent  Calkins,  of  New 
York,  whose  long  and  successful  experience  in  elementary 
education  makes  him  an  authority  upon  this  subject,  well  says  : 
"  It  is  strangely  curious  that  the  doing  of  the  same  thing  may 
be  both  easy  and  difficult — easy,  when  done  in  the  right  way ; 
difficult,  when  done  in  the  wrong  way.  Success  attends  the 
doing  in  the  right  way ;  failure  is  certain  to  follow  the 
doing  in  the  wrong  way.  This  is  eminently  true  of  teaching." 
There  is  much  talk  about  methods  in  teaching  ;  but  the  subject  of 
the  first  and  highest  importance  is  a  knowledge  of  principles  ; 
then,  with  that  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  devise  good 
methods  of  work  in  accordance  with  such  principles.  There  is 
an  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  principles  of  education 
arc  mere  theory  and  are  not  practical.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
for  these  principles  arc  the  law  of  the  child's  mind  and  being. 
True  theory  and  practice  go  together,  and  all  practice  that  is 
intelligent  is  based  upon  theory.  A  sharp  writer  has  truly  said, 
that  theory  without  practice  is  a  mere  ghost,  while  practice  with- 
out theory  is  but  a  corpse,  'reaching,  comprehensively  defined, 
is  the  process  of  arousing  and  directing  (he  mental  activities  in 
such  a  way  as  will  lead  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
the  faculties,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Cramming 
pupils  with  information,  and  allowing  them  to  memorize  words 

without  developing  and  assimilating  the  ideas  represented  by 

those  words,  is  not  teaching.  The  tine  teacher  will  encourage 
the  Learner  to  go  to  the  sources  of  know  ledge,  and  w  ill  aid  him 
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in  developing  and  directing  his  own  self-activities.  The  child 
must  be  taught  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  give  expression  to 
his  thoughts.     Such  work  is  teaching. 

Nothing  is  more  marvelous  to  me  than  the  eagerness  and 
capacity  of  young  children  for  learning,  when  they  are  suitably 
encouraged  and  guided,  and  are  allowed  their  proper  freedom. 
But  it  becomes  a  serious  question  for  us  to  answer,  whether,  by 
our  conventional  methods,  we  do  not  deaden  the  sensibilities 
and  chill  the  aspirations  of  the  young  seeker  after  knowledge. 
The  inquiry  is  certainly  pertinent,  why  children  learn  so  much 
and  know  so  little. 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

But  the  highest  of  all  teaching  is  that  of  morals  ;  and  if 
this  element  is  left  out,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  the  good 
offices  of  education  consist.  Hegel,  the  German  philosopher 
and  teacher,  has  denned  pedagogy,  that  is,  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, as  the  art  of  making  man  moral ;  regarding  as  insep- 
arable, in  education,  the  ideas  of  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment. Moral  education,  including  all  the  thoughts,  habits 
and  actions  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  character,  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  the  American  public  school — partly,  I  think, 
through  fear  of  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  or 
upon  one'*}  individual  religious  belief.  Such  fear  implies  igno- 
rance of  the  true  character  and  offices  of  moral  training. 
There  are  ethical  principles  enough  held  in  common  by  all 
men,  and  there  is  sufficient  agreement  upon  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  the  moral  training  of  youth,  to  give,  in  the  hands 
of  the  judicious  teacher,  wide  scope  to  honest  and  prudent 
effort  in  this  direction.  Such  teaching  is  needed.  The  rotten- 
ness of  character  often  found  in  business  men  is  indicative  of 
this  need.  And  why  do  so  many  teachers  fail  to  control  their 
schools  and  secure  implicit  obedience  to  their  reasonable  require- 
ments ?  Schools  cannot  be  successfully  controlled  and  man- 
aged by  physical  strength,  and  they  should  not  be  by  coaxing. 
It  is  only  by  the  strong  moral  grasp  of  the  teacher  in  charge, 
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that  a  class  of  young  people  are  led  to  keep  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  propriety  of  conduct,  and  to  devote  their  time  and 
powers  faithfully  to  study  and  self-culture. 

Moral  training  is  now  the  most  prominent  subject  of  educa- 
tional discussion  and  inquiry.  At  the  conventions  of  teachers 
and  School  Boards,  in  educational  periodicals,  and  in  the  relig- 
ious and  the  secular  press,  it  is  a  topic  of  constant  agitation. 
The  great  need  of  it  has  been  discovered,  its  o-ood  offices  re- 
cognized,  and  its  employment  imperatively  demanded.  Wise 
teachers  cannot  fail  to  see  their  duty  at  such  a  time,  and  they 
certainly  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  reinforce  their 
efforts  in  the  school-room  with  so  efficient  an  agency.  Vigi- 
lance should  be  the  teacher's  watchword  at  all  times.  In  the 
nature  of  things  our  schools,  whatever  their  defects  or  their 
excellence,  will  not  long  remain  stationary.  There  should, 
most  certainly,  be  no  ebb  tide  ;  but  the  utmost  efforts  should 
be  put  forth  to  carry  them  up  higher  and  make  them  better. 
As  for  myself,  I  confess  to  an  ambition  in  this  direction  that 
enlists  my  highest  aspirations  and  receives  my  best  strength. 

In  closing  the  work  of  another  year,  and  this  report,  I  cheer- 
fully renew  my  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Commmittee, 
and  to  all  others  whose  sympathy  and  co-operation  I  have  en- 
joyed in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

Res]  >ectfully  submitted , 

A.  P.  STONE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

December  81,  1881. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

BY 

The  Graduating  Class  of  '81 

OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
At  the  Opera  House,  June  27, 1881,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden. 

Music — Anthem.    "Praise  and  Thanksgiving." 
Salutatory  Addresses, 
Essay — Service, 
Essay — Fate  of  Reformers, 
Oration — Self-Help, 
Essay — Good  Manners, 
Music — "  Lulled  by  the  Motion.11 
Essay — An  Ancient  Rhyme  Applied, 
Essay — Factors  of  Success, 
Oration — Enthusiasm , 
Essay — A  Literary  Ramble.  (Excused). 
Essay — "  A  Man's  Gift  Maketh  Room  for  Him, 
Music — "Morning  Wanderings." 
Class  Prophecy, 

Essay — The  Advantages  of  Disadvantages, 
Class  Poem — The  Legend  of  St.  George. 
Oration  with  Valedictory  Addresses, 
Music. — Chorus.    "  Gently  Falls  the  Cooling  Dew.11 
Address  by  the  Principal. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  the  Superintendent. 
Music — Class  Song,  words  by  D.  Irene  Weir. 

6 


Clara  E.  Harmon. 
Ellen  M.  Hodge. 
Helen  Bement. 
Wilbur  B.  Parshley. 
Alberta  L.  Fuller. 

Elizabeth  S.  Wheeler. 
Anna  L.  Wight. 
Fred.  C.  Gladden. 
Rosalie  F.  Byrne. 
Hattie  S.  Merritt. 

Alice  S.  Lincoln. 

Ada  M.  Lang. 
Alice  W.  Baker. 
Jonathan  Barnes. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 


"  Quod  facimus 

Arms,  Martha  W. 
Baker,  Alice  W. 
Bement,  Helen 
Bateman,  Emma  M. 
Benoit,  Teresa  G. 
Byrne,  Rosalie  F. 
Carter,  Della  N. 
Chattaway,  Eleanor  W. 
Clark,  Ida  M. 
Douglass,  J.  Grace 
During,  Isabella 
Emory,  Carrie  J. 
Fisk,  Belle  R. 
Fuller,  Alberta  L. 
Harmon,  Clara  E. 
Hodge,  Ellen  M. 
Hubbard,  Elizabeth  G. 
Humpage,  Florence  B. 


bene  faciamus 

Lang,  Ada  M. 
Lincoln,  Alice  S. 
Merritt,  Hattie  S. 
Moseley,  Mary  H. 
Parker,  Annie  M.  L. 
Pease,  Emma  J. 
Pratt,  Mattie  L. 
Rice,  Minnie  L. 
Shaw,  Lilla  B. 
Smith,  Minnie  R. 
Sturtevant,  Minnie  A. 
Tannatt,  Harriet  E. 
Weir,  D.  Irene 
Wheeler,  Elizabeth  S. 
Wight,  Anna  L. 
Wight,  Lizzie  M. 
Woodman,  C.  Belle 

(35.) 


Anable,  Arthur  S. 
Barnes,  Jonathan 
Bowman,  Henry  N. 
Geraghty,  Charles  H. 
Gladden,  Frederic  C. 
Ivers,  John  C. 


Meehan,  Patrick  T. 
O'Neill,  John  F. 
Owen,  Walter  T. 
Parshley,  Wilbur  B. 
Parsons,  Charles  II. 


Table  of  General.  Statistics 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  July  I,  1881. 


SCHOOLS. 


Auburn  Street,  Primary,  .  .  . 
Bridge  Street,  Primary,  .... 
Brightwood,  Semi-Graded,      .  . 

Carlisle,  Ungraded,  

Central  Street,  Gram,  and  Prim.  . 
Charles  Street,  Primary,  .  .  . 
Court  Street,  Primary,  .... 
East  Union  Street,  Primary,  .  . 
Elm  Street,  Grammar,  .... 
Emery  Street,  Primary,  .... 
Five-Mile  Pond,  Ungraded,      .  . 

High  School,  

Hooker,  Grammar,  

Indian  Orchard,  Gram,  and  Prim., 
Long  Hill,  Ungraded,  .... 
Oak  Street,  Grammar,  .... 
Oak  Street,  Primary,  .... 
Putt's  Bridge,  Ungraded,    .    .  . 

School  Street,  Primary  

Sixteen  Acres,  Ungraded,  .  .  . 
Wachogue,  Ungraded,  .  .  .  . 
West  Union  Street,  Primary,  .  . 
White  Street,  Ungraded,  .  .  . 
Worthington  St.,  Gram,  and  Prim. 
York  Street,  Primary,  .  .  .  . 
Dry  Bridge,  Ungraded,  .    .    .  . 

Evening  Schools,  

Draughting  School,  


Totals, 


331 
189 
84 
37 
496 
198 
176 
239 
655 
*18 
17 
372 
504 
407 
25 
463 
251 
112 
51 
21 
14 
395 
26 
594 
287 
*19 
321 
150 


6,452 


229.8 
121.5 
62.4 
22.0 
417.7 
151.8 
131.3 
178.4 
564.4 
72.5 
16,6 
332.0 
538.9 
244.1 
15.1 
402.4 
169.5 
52.0 
39.3 
12.6 
6.0 
271.0 
19.8 
468.3 
202.8 
24.8 
225.0 
115.0 


5,007.0 


210.8 
110.0 
54.6 
20.0 
385.7 
143.0 
119.5 
165.9 
520.6 
67.3 
13.5 
315.1 
414.0 
237.4 
12.1 
371.9 
154.6 
49.0 
36.3 
11.6 
5.3 
253.6 
17.2 
426.7 
185.1 
21.9 
121.0 
104.0 


4,548.0 


91.6 
90.5 
87.5 
90.9 
92.3 
94.0 
91.0 
93.0 
92.2 
93.4 
81.3 
94.9 
94.3 
97.0 
80.1 
92.4 
91.2 
94.2 
92.3 
92.0 
88.3 
93.5 
86.8 
91.1 
91.2 
88. 
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Organized  during  the  year  by  pupils,  in  part,  enrolled  in  other  schools. 


Free  Evening  Draughting  School. 


WINTER  OF  1880-81. 


Rooms  in  High  School  Building  on  State  Street. 
C.  A.  EMERY,  Teacher. 


Number  of  pupils  entered,      .......  150 

Average  age  of  pupils,    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .21  years. 

Age  of  youngest  pupil,   ........      15  years. 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,  41  years. 

Number  in  beginners'  class,     .......  82 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 


Blacksmiths,  . 

4 

Pressmen, 

2 

Clerks,  . 

7 

Pattern  Makers,  . 

.     -  $ 

Civil  Engineers, 

2 

Pistol  Makers, 

4 

Car  Builders, 

2 

Printers, 

Carriage  Makers,  . 

2 

Paper-box  Makers, 

- 

Lithographers, 

3 

Students, 

.  47 

Machinists,  . 

.  36 

Watch  Makers, 

8 

The  following  occupations  were  represented  by  one  each  : 
Armorer,  bridge  builder,  boiler  maker,  baker,  butcher,  card 
and  paper  maker,  candy  maker,  carpenter,  cabinet  maker, 
draughtsman,  druggist,  engraver,  engineer,  iceman,  japanner, 
lumberman,  moulder,  steam  fitter,  spectacle  maker,  seedsman, 
sewing  machine  maker,  tinner,  tent  maker.  Occupation  not 
given,  two. 

The  school  commenced  Monday  evening,  November  8,  1880, 
and  closed  March  5,  1<SM,  and  was  in  session,  in  sections, 
sixty-six  evenings. 

At  the  close  of  the  school,  ail  exhibition  of  drawings  was 

given  at  the  room  on  State  street,  April  1-2,  at  which  a  large 
Dumber  of  drawings  were  exhibited,  showing  shaded,  object, 
mechanical,  architectural  and  geometrical  work. 
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OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  teach  mechanics,  and  others, 
branches  of  industrial  drawing  not  taught  in  the  day  schools  ; 
embracing  the  principles  of  instrumental  drawing  used  by 
designers,  decorators,  architects,  machinists  and  engineers. 

Ladies  or  gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
school,  must  reside  in  Springfield  ;  must  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  be  regular  in  attendance. 

School  hours  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

The  tools  required  are  a  set  of  drawing  tools,  a  T  square,  two 
triangles,  six  thumb  tacks,  India  ink  and  dish,  rubber  eraser, 
No.  4  lead  pencil,  and  a  rule  or  scale  divided  into  inches  and 
part-  of  inches  ;  also  white  drawing  paper,  12  by  19  inches. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS,  MONDAY  EVEMNGS. 

Use  of  tools  and  drawing  of  plane  figures  having  only  length 
and  breadth. 

I  drawing  of  solid  figures,  having  length,  breadth  and  thickness. 

MIDDLE  GLASS,   TUESDAY  AND  THURSDAY  EVENINGS. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures  ;  completing  the  class  instruction. 
Practice  in  architectural  and  machine  drawing,  with  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

ADVANCED  CLASS,  FRIDAY  EVENINGS. 

Individual  instruction  and  practice  in  architectural,  mechan- 
ical, isometric  and  perspective  drawing,  coloring,  shading,  and 
principles  of  mechanical  motions. 

Those  entering  the  advanced  class  will  be  required  to  make 
a  drawing  of  some  simple  object,  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  principles  taught  in  the  previous  classes. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  complete  all  of  his  drawings, 
and  hand  them  in  to  the  teacher,  who  will  retain  them  until  the 
close  of  the  school. 


List  of  Teachers 

In  the  Schools,  with  their  Residences,  and  the  Date  of  First 
Election  to  School  Service,  in  this  City,  Corrected 
to  the  Close  of  the  Year. 


Those  marked  *  have  not  been  in  continuous  service.  The  intervals  of 
absence  from  service  vary  from  one  to  twenty  years. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


William  W.  Colburn,  Principal, 
Everett  A.  Thompson,  Class'l  Teacher, 
John  H.  Pillsbury,  Scientific  " 
Mary  A.  Kneil,  Head  Assistant, 
Emma  K.  Clark,  Assistant, 
Mary  D.  Harmon,  M 
Myra  F.  Holman,  11 
Alma  S.  Brigham,  " 
Elizabeth  H.  Libby,  French, 
Augusta  J.  C.  Beach,  German, 


Cor.  School  and  Mulberry  Streets 
590  Main  Street, 
34  Avon  Place, 
54  Court  Street, 
582  South  Main  Street, 
24  Myrtle  Street, 
Myrtk  Street, 
34  Avon  Place, 
Evans  House, 
9  Mattoon  Street, 


August,  1874. 
"  1876. 
"  1877. 
September,  1873.* 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1879. 
1881. 
1881. 


HOOKER  SCHOOL. 


9. 

J.  Dwight  Stratton,  Prm.,  VIII.  IX. 

23  Holyoke  Street, 

Dec,  1855. 

9. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

149  Carew  Street, 

Sept.,  1865. 

8. 

Fannie  Winchester, 

VII.  VIII. 

183  Chestnut  Street, 

May,  1849  * 

7. 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

VI.  VII. 

149  Fulton  Street, 

Sept.,  1856.* 

6. 

Emeline  A.  Browne, 

V.  VI. 

351  Main  Street, 

"     1869  * 

5. 

Anna  B.  Williams, 

V. 

82  Walnut  Street, 

"  1870. 

4. 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

V. 

75  Auburn  Street, 

"  1871.* 

3. 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

IV.  V. 

43  Seventh  Street, 

"  1872. 

2. 

Clara  E.  Smith, 

TV. 

36  Winthrop  Street, 

Dec,  1873. 

1. 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

IV. 

44  Vernon  Street, 

April,  1876. 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 


11. 

Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prill., 

VIII.  IX. 

21  Winchester  Street, 

Jan.,  1871. 

11. 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

625  Main  Street, 

April,  1870. 

10. 

Emma  J.  Russell, 

VIII. 

Blake's  Hill, 

August,  1879. 

9. 

Mary  W.  Boggs, 

VII. 

51  Pynchon  Street, 

Jan.,  1870.* 

8. 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

VTL 

29  Elm  Street, 

April,  1862. 

7. 

Augusta  M.  Whittier, 

VI. 

22  Margaret  Street, 

"  1866. 

6. 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

VI. 

99  Bay  Street, 

Jan.,  1870. 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

V. 

274  Worthington  Street, 

Sept.,  1867. 

4. 

Jane  A.  Holt, 

V. 

54  Charles  Street, 

April,  1861.* 

34.  Clara  A.  Wood, 

V. 

66  Charles  Street, 

Sept.,  1874. 

ft, 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

IV. 

63  Main  Street, 

April,  1869. 

2. 

Chloe  St.  John, 

IV. 

7  Mattoon  Street, 

Jan.,  1874. 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtellc, 

IV. 

287  Chestnut  Street, 

Sept.,  1871. 
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WORTHINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 


Room  9, 

Eli  F.  Foster,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

40  High  Street, 

May,  1854. 

9. 

Helen  L.  Stiles, 

29  High  Street, 

April,  1881. 

8. 

Flora  White, 

VII. 

West  Springfield, 

Sept.,  1881. 

Ellen  L.  Hills, 

VI. 

60  High  Street, 

"  1881. 

6. 

Susan  M.  Marsh, 

V. 

28  Myrtle  Street, 

March,  1871. 

10. 

Lucinda  V.  Harwood, 

V. 

77  Court  Street, 

Jan.,  1876. 

5. 

Sarah  C.  Stiles, 

IV. 

29  Myrtle  Street, 

Sept.,  1881. 

4. 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

III.  IV. 

75  Auburn  Street, 

"  1872. 

3. 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

II.  III. 

14  Bond  Street, 

"  1874. 

2. 

Clara  M.  Vail, 

I.  II. 

160  High  Street, 

««  1881. 

1. 

Sarah  C.  Edgar, 

I. 

91  Spring  Street, 

"       "  1881. 

OAK  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  9. 

Charles  Barrows,  Prin., 

IX. 

74  Walnut  Street, 

Oct.,  1839. 

9. 

Jane  E.  Wright, 

401  Union  Street, 

Dec,  1862. 

8. 

Helen  I.  Allen, 

VIII. 

183  State  Street, 

Sept.,  1867. 

Mary  A.  Extein, 

VII. 

222  High  Street, 

Jan.,  1865  * 

6. 

L.  Augusta  Welch, 

VI. 

627  State  Street, 

April,  1864. 

5. 

Clara  E.  Savage, 

VI. 

17  Oak  Street, 

Sept.,  1869. 

4. 

Gerana  H.  Colton, 

V. 

627  State  Street, 

Jan.,  1874. 

3. 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 

V. 

401  Union  Street, 

April,  1863. 

2. 

Electa  M.  Priest, 

IV. 

58  Walnut  Street, 

"  1868. 

1. 

Martha  A.  King, 

IV. 

400  Union  Street, 

Dec,  1854.* 

CENTRAL  STREET  GRAMMAR 

AND  PRIMARY 

SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  9. 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

Madison  Avenue, 

Sept.,  1869. 

9. 

Fannie  C.  Gaylord, 

582  Main  Street, 

"  1871.* 

8. 

Carrie  L.  Moseley, 

VII. 

104  Howard  Street, 

Jan.,  1871.* 

7. 

Josie  M.  Bannon, 

VI. 

110  Hickory  Street, 

Dec,  1864. 

6. 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

V. 

Foster  Court, 

"  1872. 

5. 

Harriet  H.  Lane, 

IV. 

34  Central  Street, 

"  1866.* 

4. 

Jennie  E.  Bartktt, 

III.  IV. 

37  Spruce  Street, 

Sept.,  1875. 

3. 

Julia  G.  Whitney, 

II.  III. 

345  Central  Street, 

1856  * 

2. 

Nellie  A.  Havvkes, 

I.  II. 

281  Worthington  Street, 

r  i       ,  Toon 

bept.,  1880. 

L 

Hattie  M.  Chandler, 

I. 

15  Central  Street  Avenue, 

"  1872. 

AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  4. 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 

III. 

49  Greenwood  Street, 

Jan.,  1869. 

3. 

Josie  M.  Bartlett, 

II. 

43  Seventh  Street, 

"  1871. 

2. 

Minnie  E.  Chapin, 

I.  II. 

303  Worthington  Street, 

Sept.,  1876. 

L 

Ella  J.  Jones, 

I. 

143  Carew  Street, 

"  1872. 

CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

GRADE. 

Room  3. 

M.  Alice  Williams,  Prin., 

III. 

59  Morgan  Street, 

Jan.,  1871. 

2. 

Sarah  L.  King, 

II. 

100  William  Street, 

Sept.,  1879. 

1. 

Gertie  A.  Grork, 

I. 

28  Congress  Street, 

April,  1880. 

Lillia  E.  Wilson,  Assistant, 

29  Seventh  Street, 

Sept.,  1877. 
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EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  2.   Ellen  M.  Miller,  Prin.,         II.  III.   39  Seventh  Street,  April,  I860.* 

1.   Annie  L.  McDonald,  I.  II.   75  Linden  Street,  44  1S80. 


BRIDGE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  3.   Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prin., 
2.   Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 
1.   Louise  P.  Elwell, 


GRADE. 

III.  202  Union  Street, 

II.  52  William  Street, 

I.  294  Chestnut  Street, 


Sept.,  1859. 
Jan.,  1869. 
M  1874. 


COURT  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  3.   Harriett  B.  Brown,  Pi 
2.   Annie  S.  Dibble, 
1.   Kate  F.  Mozart, 


GRADE. 

II.  III.  49  Greenwood  Street,  April,  1873. 

II.  394  Main  Street,  Jan.,  1879. 

I.  42  Seventh  Street,  Sept.,  1876/ 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 


Room  4. 

Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

III. 

176  Union  Street, 

1866. 

4. 

Mildred  L.  Morehouse,  As't, 

Avon  Place, 

April,  1872. 

3. 

Clara  E.  Fitzgerald, 

II. 

592  Main  Street, 

Sept.,  1876. 

o. 

Mary  E.  Redfield, 

I.  II. 

183  Chestnut  Street, 

Jan.,  1873. 

1. 

Fannie  A.  Lewis, 

I. 

346  Maple  Street, 

Sept.,  1873.* 

Jennie  C.  Prentice,  Assistant, 

39  Mulberry  Street, 

44  1881. 

YORK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.   Lizzie  Mason,  Prin., 
3.   Josie  L.  Gorham, 
2.   Ella  C.  Colton, 
1.    Annie  L.  Joyce, 

Eliza  J.  Hooker,  Assistant, 


GRADE. 

III. 
II. 
I.  II. 
I. 


49  Central  Street, 
60  Margaret  Street, 
247  Central  Street, 
45  Carew  Street, 
194  High  Street, 


Sept. 


Dec. 


1874. 
1872. 
1872. 
1878. 
1881. 


SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Lillie  D.  Phillips,  I.-III.   263  North  Main  Street,  April,  1874. 

OAK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  4.    Kllen  M.  Strickland,  Prin.,        III.  695  State  Street,  L861. 

3.   Jennie  E.  Bowman,  H.  III.  13  Maple  Street,  Sept.,  1873. 

2.   Jennie  I.  Adams,  II.  3  Lincoln  Street,  Jan.,  1880.* 

1.    Mary  E.  Daboll,  1.  29  Winthrop  Street,  August,  18S0. 


EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4 
3 


Addie  McKcchiiie. 
Ellen  P.  Wells, 
2.    Katie  L.  Colton, 
1.    Ilattie  Oatley. 


GRADE. 
III. 
II. 
1.  II. 
I, 


Boston  Road, 
435  Union  Street* 
7  State  Street, 
087  Union  Street, 


Sept.,  1874. 

"  I860.* 
March,  1880. 
"  1807. 
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INDIAN  ORCHARD  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 


Room  o. 

Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 

V.-IX. 

108  Hampden  Street,  I.  0., 

Feh.,  1861.* 

5. 

Sarah  F.  Harrison  (a), 

28  Mattoon  Street, 

April,  1880. 

4. 

Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 

III.  IV. 

Hampden  Street, 

Dec,  1864. 

3. 

Mary  L.  Wight, 

II.  III. 

Hampden  Street, 

"  1875. 

2. 

Faith  E.  Martin, 

I.  II. 

Worcester  Street, 

Jan.,  1875. 

1. 

Artie  A.  Pease, 

I. 

Worcester  Street,  . 

Sept.,  1869. 

BRIGHTWOOD 

SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  2. 

Allie  G.  Axtelle,  IV.-VIII. 

68  Court  Street, 

Sept.,  1881. 

L 

Hattie  S.  Wood, 

i.-m. 

36  Boylston  Street, 

Dec,  1872. 

PUTT'S  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Florence  Warner,  Ludlow, 

FIVE  MILE  POND  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Melissa  E.  Burnett,  At  W.  L.  Keyes', 

SIXTEEN  ACRES  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Hattie  R.  Bradley,  At  Arthur  Mills', 

WACHOGUE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Clara  E.  Condon,  At  C.  W.  Strout's, 

WHITE  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Martha  F.  Harmon,  64  Spring  Street, 

LONG  HILL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Carrie  A.  Dutton,  115  Thompson  Street, 

CARLISLE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL.  . 

M.  Salome  Rand  (b),  At  Mr.  Maynard's, 

DRY  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Mary  A.  Curtis,  584  Liberty  Street, 


Sept.,  1875. 


April,  1875. 


Nov.,  1880. 


April,  1880. 


August,  18S0. 


August,  1879. 


April,  1880. 


Jan.,  1881. 


Music  Teacher.— James  A.  Illingworth,  64  Spring  Street,  August,  1880. 
Drawing  Teacher.— Luella  E.  Fay,  27  Wilcox  Street,  September,  1874. 
Draughting  Teacher.— Charles  A.  Emery,  28  Florida  Street,  December,  1870. 
Penmanship  Tkaghkr.— Anna  E.  Hill,  Easthampton,  April,  1881. 


KVENING  SCHOOLS. 

I  OURT  STREET.— Wilmore  B.  Stone,  Principal.  Assistants,  James  G.  Dunning, 
(ieorgiana  L.  Moore,  Mary  E.  O'Neil,  Mattic  J.  Lincoln,  Eliza  J.  Hooker. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD.— Dwight  Clark,  Principal.  Assistants,  Mary  E.  Richardson, 
Emma  M.  Carroll ;  Temporary,  Lilla  Richmond,  Nettie  Woolson,  Fidelia  M.  Warriner,  Mary 
L.  Wight. 


(a)  Resigned  December  21;  succeeded  by  Eva  J.  Nelson,  197  Hancock  Street. 

(b)  Resigned  December  21;  succeeded,  temporarily,  by  Georgians  L.  Moore, 
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LIST  OF  JANITORS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 


Auburn  Street. — Fred.  O.  Allen,  57  Main  street. 
Charles  Street. —     •*  "  "  " 

Brightwood. — J.  H.  Smith,  Worcester  avenue. 
Bridge  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  789  Main  street. 
West  Union  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  789  Main  street. 
York  Street.— 
Carlisle. — E.  J.  Lyman. 

Court  Street. — Marcus  Moore,  34  Linden  street. 
Elm  Street. —       "  "  "  " 

Central  Street. — G.  W.  Perkins.  27  Ashley  street. 
East  Union  Street. — Agnes  Methven,  758  Union  street. 
Five  Mile  Pond. — E.  P.  Briggs. 
Hooker. — C.  H.  Emerson,  179  North  street. 
High. — Alanson  Towne,  Webster  avenue. 
School  Street. — Alanson  Towne,  Webster  avenue, 
Indian  Orchard. — Sidney  F.  Stevens,  Hampshire  street. 
Long  Hill. — Edward  R.  Burgess. 

Oak  Street  Grammar. — Joseph  Ferry,  68  Pendleton  avenue. 
Oak  Street  Primary. —       "  "  "  " 

Putfs  Bridge. — Moses  Surprenaut. 
Sixteen  Acres. — A.  M.  Robbins. 
Wachogue. — Walter  H.  Strout. 
White  Street. — Elizabeth  Baker. 

Worthington  Street. — A.  R.  Palmer,  303  Worthington  .street. 
Dry  Bridge. — Joseph  Shaw. 


School  Committee  for  1882, 


At  Large. — JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  . 
Ward  1. — JOSEPH  C.  PYNCHON, 
Ward  2.—  WILLIAM  EICE,  . 
Ward  3.— JOHN  R.  SMITH,  . 
Ward  4.— C.  S.  HURLBUT,  . 
Ward  5.— O.  M.  BAKER, 
Ward  6.— J.  D.  S AFFORD,  . 
Ward  7.— W.  W.  GARDNER, 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,  . 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1882, 
December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1882. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1883. 
December  31,  1884. 
December  31,  1884. 
December  31,  1884. 


CHAIRMAN, 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR, 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 
Office,  Room  5,  City  Hall;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12 
M.  to  1  P.  M.  ;  Saturdays,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


School-house  agent, 
E.  BARTON. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  first  door  west  of 
City  Hall ;  office  hours,  8  1-2  a.  M.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 
Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street. 

M.  W.  NEEDIIAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


Standing  Committees,  1882. 


High  School: 

Messrs.  Rice,  Hurlbut  and  Baker. 

Text  Boole*  and  Examinations: 

Messrs.  Gardner,  Taylor  and  Rice. 

Estimates  and  Expenditures: 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Safford  and  Smith. 

Teachers  and  Salaries: 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Gardner  and  Baker. 

Repairs  and  Improvements: 

Messrs.  Smith,  Taylor  and  Safford. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing: 

Messrs.  Pynchon,  Hurlbut  and  Smith. 

Music : 

Messrs.  Safford,  Gardner  and  Baker. 

Evening  Schools : 

Messrs.  Gardner,  Pynchon  and  Smith. 

District  Lines: 

Messrs.  Rice,  Safford  and  Pynchon, 

Schools  in   Ward  Eight: 

Messrs.  Goodwin,  Taylor  and  Hurlbut. 


"Regular  Meetings  of  the  Hoard  the  first  Monday  in  eac 
month,  at  7.30  P.  M. 


Calendar,  1882. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  1882  ;  ends  March  31, 1882. 
Summer  Term  begins  April  10,  1882 ;  ends  June  31,  1882. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  4,  1882  ;  ends  December  20, 
1882. 

VACATIONS. 

April  1  to  April  9,  1882,  inclusive. 
July  1  to  September  3,  1882,  inclusive. 

From  Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving,  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

December  21  to  December  31,  1882,  inclusive. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday,  or  the  day  follow- 
ing when  that  occurs  on  Sunday  ;  Memorial  Day ;  all  National 
and  State  Fast  Days. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m. ,  and  2  p.  M.  to  4  p.  m.  ;  High  School,  8  1-2 

A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 


Location  of  the  Schools. 


THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS,  WITH  THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THEIR  DISTRICTS. 


Corrected  to  January,  1882. 

High  School. — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788  square 
feet.  - 

District :  The  whole  City. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  Main  street, 
corner  of  Greenwood  street.    Area  of  lot,  33,411  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  City,  of  which  the  southern  boundary  commences  at  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  bridge  and  extends  along  the  Rail- 
road to  Town  Brook ;  by  the  brook  to  Liberty  street ;  thence 
easterly  along  the  north  side  of  Liberty  street ;  not  including 
that  street. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Semi-graded  School. — At 
Brightwood,  north-east  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott 
avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood.  Its  south- 
ern  boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad 
is  Washburn  street;  of  which  street  the  Primary  grade  belongs 
to  the  Brightwood  School,  and  the  Grammar  grade  to  the 
I  looker  Grammar  School, 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School, — South  side  of  Auburn 
Street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 
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The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Grammar 
School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Holyoke,  Essex  and  Linden  streets,  not  includ- 
ing the  latter.     (See  Emery  Street  District.) 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenwood  and  Holyoke  streets, 
nut  including  the  latter ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  River ; 
south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  from  the  river  to 
Town  Brook  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  brook  to  the  north  side  of 
Congress  street,  not  including  it;  thence  to  Chestnut  street, 
and  by  this  street  to  Greenwood,  including  the  whole  of  Green- 
wood street,  and  of  Franklin  street  to  Chestnut  street. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot,  7,498 
square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street,  not  including  it ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Emery  Street  District  above  mentioned  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  Linden  street. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of  Long 
Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  River  ;  on  the  north  by  Bridge 
street  :  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Bridge  street  the  line  ex- 
tends along  Chestnut  and  Maple  streets  (not  including  those 
streets )  to  ( Jentral  street,  across  Central  street  and  thence  along 
by  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Maple  street,  to  Locust  street. 

The  easterly  half  of  Central  street  between  Main  and  Maple 
streets  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  Central  Street  District  for 
those  who  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  nearness. 

This  group  is  divided  into  four  Primary  Districts,  as  follows  : 

Bridfje  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
7,190  square  feet. 
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Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  Street  District  ,  having 
for  its  southern  boundary  Pynchon  and  East  Court  streets. 

This  district  also  includes  the  Primary  grade  of  that  portion 
of  the  Worthington  Street  Group  west  of  Main  street,  between 
Bridge  street  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

Court  Street  Primary  School. — Old  High  School-house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall. 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 

This  district  lies  next  south  of  the  Bridge  Street  District, 
and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  State  street  from  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  Main  street,  thence  the  middle  of  Main  street 
to  Union  street,  and  East  Union  street  (not  including  it)  from 
Main  to  Maple  street. 

West  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side 
of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  next  south  of  the  Court  Street  Dis- 
trict, and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop  streets. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — 
On  the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  corner 
of  Byers  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along  Byers  to 
Pearl,  Pearl  to  Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road, by  the  Railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty, 
Liberty  to  Town  Brook,  Town   Brook   to  the  Railroad,  the 

Railroad  to  the  Connecticut  River,  the  River  to  Bridge  street, 

Bridge  street  (not  including  it)  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthing- 
ton, Worthington  to  Chestnut,  Chestnut  and  Maple  (including 
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both)  to  Mulberry,  Mulberry  to  School,  School  to  State,  and 
State  to  Byers  before  mentioned. 

School  Street  Primary  School.  —  South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
AVorthington  Street  District. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  west  by  Maple 
street,  south  by  Mulberry  street,  and  on  the  east  the  boundary 
extends  from  Mulberry  across  Union  and  through  Ingraham 
avenue,  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  to  State  street. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. — South-east  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with  Walnut 
streets.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Worthington 
Street  District,  on  the  north  by  the  Worthington  Street  Dis- 
trict and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  on  the  east  by  the 
Springfield  and  New  London  Railroad  and  a  line  extending  in 
the  same  direction  across  the  Boston  road  to  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad ;  and  on  the  south  by  Cedar  and  Lebanon 
streets,  not  including  those  streets.  The  residents  immediately 
cast  of  the  Springfield  and  New  London  Railroad  are  included 
in  this  district. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School . — South-west  corner  of  Union 
and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Oak  Street  Grammar 
School  District  lying  between  the  School  Street  Primary  Dis- 
trict on  the  west,  and  Thompson  and  Hancock  streets  on  the 
cast,  including  Thompson  street,  but  not  Hancock  street. 

East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of  Union 
street,  cast  of  Hancock.    Area  of  lot,  25,779  square  feet. 

Includes  that  portion  of  Oak  Street  Grammar  School  Dis- 
trict east  of  Hancock  and  Thompson  streets. 

Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School, — Corner 
of  Central  and  Spruce  streets.  Area  of  lot,  23,934  square 
feet. 
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This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York  Street 
Primary  District ;  on  the  north  by  Lebanon  and  Cedar  streets 
to  Madison  avenue,  by  Madison  avenue  to  Avon  place,  and  by 
Avon  place  to  Maple  street ;  and  on  the  south  by  Orange 
street.     (See  Elm  Street  District.) 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long- 
Hill .    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of 
lot,  . 

Wachogue  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham, 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of  lot, 
8,275  square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road  with 
the  road  leading  from  Lucllow  to  East  Longmeadow,  about  six 
miles  from  Court  square.    Area  of  lot,  15,056  square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
Boston  road,  near  Carlisle  Brook,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Court  square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Fire  Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  square. 
Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Putt's  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — .Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from 
Indian  Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow  road, 
about  seven  miles  from  Court  square.  Area  of  lot,  10,130 
square  feet. 

Italian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School, — At 
the  coinci-  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard 
village.    Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  tillage  of  Indian  Orchard. 
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Indian    Orchard    Evening    School. — Old  school-house, 
f  corner  of  Myrtle  and  Berkshire  streets.    Area  of  lot,  13,389 

*  square  feet. 

Dry  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — On  the  Old  Chicopee 
Falls  road  (formerly  Factory  street,  now  St.  James  avenue), 
a  little  north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  about  two 

and  one-half  miles  from  Court  square.    Area  of  lot,   

square  feet. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  territory, 
respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said  schools,  with- 
out further  specifications  ;  subject,  however,  to  any  limits  or 
alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  Ungraded  School  Districts  are  allowed,  after 
passing  the  Primary  grade,  to  attend  such  Graded  School  as 
will  suit  their  convenience. 
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GIVING  A  BEIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES ,  WITH 
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City  of  Springfield. 


EN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY. 


AX  ORDINANCE  RELATING  TO  TRUANT  CHILDREN  AND  ABSEN- 
TEES FROM  SCHOOL. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Springfield^  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  Any  minor  child  residing  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about  in 
the  streets  or  public  places  of  the  city,  having  no  lawful  occu- 
pation or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  instead  thereof,  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  county  truant  school  for  such  time,  not  exceeding 
two  years,  as  the  justice  or  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof 
may  determine. 

Section  2.  The  county  truant  school  on  Armory  street  in 
said  City  is  hereby  assigned  as  an  institution  for  instruction, 
house  of  reformation,  and  suitable  place  for  the  confinement, 
discipline  and  instruction  of  such  children. 

Section  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 

Passed  April  5,  1880. 

Attest,  A.  T.  FOLSOM,  City  Cleric. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Hampden  County,  ss. 

Probate  Court  in  Chambers,  April  14,  1880. 
The  foregoing  ordinance  is  hereby  approved. 

WM.  S.  SHURTLEFF, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Hampden  County  aforesaid. 


Teachers'  Salaries. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  1881. 


Grade  I.,     .        .        .        ...        .  $450  and  475 

Grade  II.,    .       .        .        .        .       .       .       .  475 

Grades  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  500 

Grade  VI.,  525 

Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  550 

Grade  IX.,  600 

Grammar  School  Principals,  .....  1,700 
Indian  Orchard  School  Principal,  ....  1,100 
Primary  School  Principals,  .....  550 
Primary  Assistants,  not  in  charge  of  a  room,  .  350  and  400 
Temporary  Assistants,  $5  per  week. 
Ungraded,  or  District  Schools,  according  to  the  size 

of  the  school,      .....   350  and  450 

High  School  :  Principal,  2,600 

Classical  Teacher,      ....  1,700 

Scientific  Teacher,     ....  1,700 

Head  Lady  Assistant,        .        .        .  1,000 
Other  Assist  nuts,       ....  650 

Music  Teacher,     .       .       .       ...       .       .  1,000 

Drawing  Teacher,  .......  700 

Writing  Teacher,  900 

Each  Grade  occupies  one  year  of  school  work. 
Grades  [.,  II.  and  III.  are  Primary  Grades ;  and  Grades  IV. 
to  [X,  inclusive,  are  Grammar  School  Grades. 


EXPENDITURES, 

School  Population  and  Enrollment, 

FROM  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CITY  IN  1852,  TO  1881. 


From  1852  to  1856,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included 
in  current  expenses. 


Year. 

Current 
Expenses. 

1852 

$6,558 

89 

1853 

13,257 

31 

1854 

15,049 

89 

1855 

16,451 

22 

1856 

17,501 

03 

1857 

18,727 

67 

1858 

18,494 

40 

1859 

is, 315 

77 

1860 

18,765 

04 

1861 

17,961 

30 

1862 

19,358 

08 

1863 

22,286 

56 

1864 

29,941 

54 

1865 

37,242 

93 

1866 

48,542 

28 

1867 

5  U  23 

56 

1868 

66,544 

60 

1869 

68,524 

83 

1870 

73,636 

97 

1871 

79,489 

26 

1872 

92,286 

88 

1873 

96,704 

92 

1874 

110,185 

79 

1875 

115,579 

94 

1876 

106,535 

59 

1877 

89,173 

51 

1878 

82,762 

53 

1879 

81,441 

59 

1880 

82,520 

75 

1881 

87,292 

47 

Repairs. 


$3,205  91 
3,144  54 
2,939  88 
3,532  04 
2,956  24 
2,601  92 
915  05 
5,662  30 
5,516  10 
5,728  90 
3,718  32 
7,529  04 
7,778  57 
4,027  70 
4,096  28 
5,086  27 
16,760  88 
16,545  76 
6,972  95 
3,167  60 
2,938  91 
1,708  02 
2,528  04 
7,497  14 
9,240  86 


New 
Buildings. 


$6,403  47 
671  00 
1,553  16 


10,645  00 
53,969  78 
59,062  72 
41,267  84 
62,270  59 
34,285  49 
12,444  57 
28,340  00 
71,202  63 
53,095  82 
65,303  01 
12,902  18 
2,053  88 


1,209  82 


School 

Enroll- 

Average 
No.  Be- 

Census. 

ment. 

longing. 

2,188 

2,270 

- 

1,549 

2,253 

2,273 

1,642 

2,449 

2,561 

1,621 

2,641 

2,409 

1,769 

2,606 

2,441 

1,815 

2,525 

2,459 

1,824 

2,675 

2,569 

1,862 

2,505 

2,546 

1,855 

2,472 

2,594 

1,934 

2,688 

2,752 

1,959 

3,090 

3,027 

2,133 

3,341 

3,808 

2,342 

3,709 

3,753 

2,298 

3,713 

3,822 

2,490 

3,846 

3,675 

3,187 

4,225 

3,760 

3,266 

4,141 

4,029 

3,304 

4,156 

4,617 

3,509 

4,232 

4,679 

3,822 

4,167 

4,901 

3,717 

4,331 

4,853 

3,674 

4,399 

5,238 

3,900 

4,712 

5,448 

4,071 

5,668 

5,743 

4,296 

5,408 

5,890 

4,481 

5,375 

5,877 

4,615 

5,379 

6,112* 

4,639* 

5,524 

6,024 

4,751 

5,865 

6,292 

4,874 

6,285 

6,452 

5,007 

*  AU  Schools,  day  and  cveuing,  included  from  this  date. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT. 


Spiuxgfield,  November  30,  1881. 

To  the  City  Council: 

In  accordance  with  the  City  Ordinance,  I  herewith  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  Report  of  Expenditures  for  the 
School-Houses,  for  the  year  ending  this  day. 


REPAIRS. 


Auburn  Street  School, 
Brightwood  School, 
Bridge  Street  School, 
Dry  Bridge  School, 
Carlisle  School, 
Central  Street  School, 
Charles  Street  School, 
Court  Street  School, 
East  Union  Street  School 
P^lm  Street  School, 
Emery  Street  School, 
Five  Mile  School, 
High  School,  . 
Hooker  School, 
Indian  Orchard  School, 
Long  Hill  School,  . 
Oak  Street  School,  . 
Oak  Street  Primary, 
Putt's  Bridge  School, 
Pine  Street  School,  . 
School  Street  School, 
Sixteen  Acres  School, 
Wachogue  School,  . 
West  Union  Street  Schoo 
White  Street  School, 
Worthington  Street  School 
York  Street  School, 

Or.    By  old  iron,  &c,  &c 


$1,532.09 
86.92 
48.58 
8.03 
57.14 
303.91 
31.60 
197.47 
132.41 
311.13 
391.60 
23.80 
389.76 
3,033.47 
196.41 
20.01 
543.76 
39.81 
17.15 
20.95 
152.53 
233.34 
16.20 
164.64 
10.18 
523.46 
278.20 


$8,764.55 
25.20 


Amount  carried  forward, 
9 


$8,739.35 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


$8,739.35 


SUPPLIES. 


Auburn  Street  School, 
Brightwood  School, 
Bridge  Street  School, 
Carlisle  School, 
Central  Street  School, 
Charles  Street  School, 
Court  Street  School, 
Dry  Bridge  School, 
Emery  Street  School, 
Elm  Street  School, 
East  Union  Street  School, 
Five  Mile  School,  . 
High  School,  . 
Hooker  School, 
Indian  Orchard  School, 
Long  Hill  School,  . 
Oak  Street  School,  . 
Oak  Street  Primary, 
Pine  Street  School, 
Putt's  Bridge  School, 
School  Street  School, 
Sixteen  Acres  School, 
Wachogue  School,  . 
Worthington  Street  School, 
White  Street  School, 
York  Street  School, 
West  Union  Street  School, 

Miscellaneous, 
Janitors1  Salaries,  . 
Agent's  Salary, 


$7.18 
5.08 
10.05 
2.03 
11.09 
6.63 
7.49 
12.76 
18.95 
34.36 
6.76 
2.21 
12.09 
32.62 
32.10 
2.80 
19.14 
5.76 
4.45 
1.30 
1.93 
1.54 
1.20 
24.95 
2.28 
7.34 
6.28 

$970.32 
5,571.13 
700.00 


$280.37 


$7,241.45 
$16,261.17 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  KEYES,  School  House  Agent. 


Board  of  Aldermen,  December  28,  1881. 
Accepted,  ordered  printed  and  sent  down  for  concurrence. 

A.  T.  FOLSOM,  Clerk. 


Concurred. 


Common  Council,  December  28,  1881. 

E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk 


